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Foreword 


One hopes that the appearance of the second volume of Soviet/East Euro- 
pean Survey signals establishment of a tradition. Like its pioneering prede- 
cessor, the present volume provides thematically arranged research articles 
that cover the major areas of Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty research, 
and hence the major issues of contemporary life in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

For those familiar with the remarkable research of RFE/RL, Survey 
offers an opportunity to read or reread a wide variety of articles topically 
arranged and gain a sense of the coherence and continuity of that research 
effort on both domestic and foreign policy. For those who have not yet 
used the research reports, it provides an opportunity to discover something 
of their range and quality. 

Because RFE/RL research reports are so widely and profitably used by 
scholars and other specialists on Soviet and East European affairs, one is 
not inclined to think of their value beyond that circle. Surely the timeli- 
ness and the lively specifics of the articles in this compendium will make 
them interesting and useful to a broad readership. 


Herbert J. Ellison, Secretary 
Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies 
Washington, D.C. 


- ais 
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Editor’s Acknowledgments 


The gratifying reception accorded volume one of Soviet/East European 
Survey has provided special encouragement in the preparation of the 
present book. It also served to vindicate the aim of establishing this new 
series as an authoritative reference work based on Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty research reports. These reports, originally written in re- 
sponse to current events for programming or background use by the 
twenty broadcast services of RFE and RL, necessarily required adaptation 
for the particular purpose of the series. This editorial process—a collabora- 
tive effort of the editor, the publisher, and the staff of Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty—proceeded through three stages. 

In the initial stage, the entirety of RFE/RL’s annual published re- 
search, amounting to some ten thousand single-spaced pages, had to be 
evaluated to determine the relevance of individual items to the understand- 
ing of the developments of the period. As is implied in the introductory 
essay, the criteria of selection inevitably reflected the editor’s own percep- 
tion of what themes were important and why. His effort to include not 
only the best but also the most pertinent caused many an excellent paper 
to be reluctantly omitted. This was the price that had to be paid for 
coherence. 

Next, for reasons of space and structural balance, a majority of the 
papers selected for inclusion in the volume were shortened, sometimes 
substantially, or merged with related ones written by the same or different 
authors. While authorship is indicated throughout the book, the reader 
should be aware that in many cases additional material may be found in 
the onginal research reports. 

Finally, all the contributions underwent stylistic editing both to con- 
form with the requirements of an academic publisher and to enhance the 
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appeal of the book for the wider public. The task was facilitated by the 
excellent in-house editing from which each paper had benefited before its 
original publication. Even so, the growing distance between the events de- 
scribed and the reader’s perspective called for certain grammatical changes, 
particularly in rendering in the past tense events and developments that 
had been originally analyzed in the present. 

Before the manuscript was delivered to the publisher, authors had the 
opportunity to comment on the editing and suggest further improvements. 
Their constructive critique proved indispensable for the completion of the 
editor’s assignment. He alone, however, is responsible for final alterations 
to the original texts. 

As with volume one, Eva Segert, a doctoral candidate at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, provided invaluable and conscientious 
support in her role as assistant editor. At the rFe/rt headquarters in 
Munich, Clari Kovats deserves special praise for her expert typing of the 
manuscript and her patience in coping with as many as five rounds of 
revisions. Mark B. Tauger, a graduate student in history at ucta, provided 
essential editorial assistance, as did John Clegg and Maggie Evling of the 
RFE editorial unit and Alison Dalgity of rt’s editorial unit. Lindsay Chest- 
nutt and Diane Gunkel-Reisner of the rFE research director’s office de- 
serve thanks for their logistical help. Thanks also to Stephanie Usry of the 
Kennan Institute, Washington, D.C., for preparing the index. 

Senator James L. Buckley provided consistent support for the project 
during his last year as president of Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty. At 
its Washington office, his special assistant Robert L. Hutchings could al- 
ways be relied upon as a friend and colleague. At the Munich office, the 
assistance given by Vladimir V. Kusin, deputy director of the RFE research 
department, and Keith Bush, director of central research for RL, proved 
crucial, especially in the final rush to meet the publisher's deadline. 
William A. Buell, vice president for U.S. operations, was for me a source 
of encouragement on more than one occasion. 

In addition to Richard C. Rowson, the thoughtful and energetic 
director of Duke University Press, thanks are due Congressman Daniel A. 
Mica, chairman of the Subcommittee for International Operations, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and Professor Michael Novak, member of the 
RFE/RL board of directors, for jointly launching Soviet/East European 
Survey at the reception held at the Library of Congress on October 31, 
1985. 

Vojtech Mastny 
Boston and Washington, D.C. 
November 1985 


Positioned for Change 


Introduction 
Vojtech Mastny 


The emergence of Mikhail S. Gorbachev as the new Soviet leader made 
other developments that occurred in the Soviet bloc between mid-1984 
and mid-1985 seem almost insignificant by comparison. Ending the years 
of weak leadership, which reminded many a Russian of the “sad times” of 
Muscovy’s decline in the early seventeenth century, the new man in the 
Kremlin could not but impress profoundly a polity so steeped in the image 
of a strong ruler. The ostensibly effortless succession of the youthful and 
vigorous Gorbachev after the death of the aged and decrepit Konstantin 
U. Chernenko created a new political atmosphere even before new policies 
could be launched. Not since the death of Stalin had the advent of a new 
leadership generated so much hopeful expectation, and not only among 
the Soviet people. 

Yet the appearances both of a break with the past and of Gorbachev's 
smooth succession were largely deceptive. Although Gorbachev posed as 
the heir to the reform-minded Iurii Andropov, the predecessor of the con- 
servative Chernenko, much of Andropov’s modest reform program had 
actually been preserved under Chermenko. Its key elements included a 
campaign against official corruption, particularly rampant in the Central 
Asian republic of Uzbekistan, and assorted investment and planning ex- 
periments. At the same time, advocates of more substantive reforms, such 
as economists invoking Lenin’s New Economic Policy as a model applica- 
tion of market incentives, were rebuffed in no uncertain terms. All these 
continuities between the Andropov and the Chernenko eras, however, indi- 
cated less of a sense of purpose than of a drift on the part of a divided yet 
stalemated leadership group. 

The same apparent lack of active consensus in the highest places im- 
peded also the conduct of Soviet foreign policy which, to be sure, had never 
attained a momentum under Andropov either. Having at first signaled a 
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desire for a rapprochement with China, Moscow subsequently reversed 
itself for no obvious reason. Nor did it act to alleviate its strained relations 
with Japan. More appropriately, it maintained reserve toward the aggres- 
sive aspirations of the visiting North Korean leader, Kim Il-Sung, whose 
proximity to Beijing, let alone his dynastic proclivities, invited caution. 
Nearer to its western borders, the Soviet Union at least managed to simul- 
taneously promote closer relations with the mutually hostile Turkey and 
Greece, an impressive though hardly very consequential diplomatic feat. 

In the Middle East, the Soviet Union tended to cultivate less the 
radical than the conservative Arab states—Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia. 
It sought with mixed success to keep constraints on Syria, its closest re- 
gional ally. Ever ready to fish in the troubled Central American waters— 
provided the risks were not too high—Moscow expanded its support for the 
Marxist Sandinista regime in Nicaragua to the extent of appearing ready 
to supply it with advanced fighter aircraft. But the planes never arrived, 
thus confirming the familiar Soviet reluctance to underwrite clients whose 
prospects for survival in the face of mounting American displeasure were 
by no means certain. 

While Moscow’s continued massive intervention in Afghanistan 
could hardly qualify as being indicative of restraint, neither did it show 
evidence of any new directions. As the savage war dragged on, the advanc- 
ing Sovietization of the parts of the country controlled by Moscow’s pup- 
pet regime proceeded with the decisive help of the secret police, Khan. 
Also, Afghanistan’s rapidly progressing economic integration with the 
USSR made a reversal increasingly difficult. Yet after five years of hostili- 
ties their toll was finally being felt at the Soviet home front, particularly in 
the areas that had been made to supply disproportionately large numbers 
of conscripts, such as the Transcarpathian Ukraine and the Baltic repub- 
lics. Even so, the burden of war remained entirely tolerable for Moscow. 

The one great diplomatic event of the Chemenko interlude was also 
the most startling: Moscow’s agreement to resume the strategic arms con- 
trol talks with the United States after a year of steadfastly refusing to do 
so unless the newly deployed Nato missiles in Western Europe were dis- 
mantled first. The Soviet Union insisted that the merger of the suspended 
strategic arms reduction talks with those about intermediate-range missiles 
amounted to new, rather than resumed, negotiations and put the aban- 
donment of President Ronald Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative on the 
top of the agenda. But the face-saving rationalization could not gainsay the 
fact that the United States stood firm while the Soviet Union turned 
around. 

Was the turnabout related to the demotion in September 1984 of 
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Marshal Nikolai V. Ogarkov, the Chief of the Soviet General Staff, known 
for his association with concepts ostensibly calculated to make the waging 
of war—albeit conventional rather than nuclear—more plausible? His ad- 
vocacy of economic efficiency for the sake of a stronger military establish- 
ment would seem to have put him on the same side as Gorbachev, who had 
by the fall of 1984 assumed prominence as the Politburo’s informal “sec- 
ond secretary.” But Ogarkoy’s proclivity to accentuate the military dimen- 
sion of the East-West rivalry at the very time Moscow’s margin of advan- 
tage was diminishing rather than increasing carried potentially alarming 
implications for those who, like Gorbachev, postulated the primacy of 
domestic priorities. 

Certainly Ogarkov’s removal from the key post revindicated the party’s 
traditional supremacy over the military, further evident in the appoint- 
ment of a politically faceless officer, Marshal Sergei L. Sokolov, as Minister 
of Defense after the death of the longtime incumbent, Marshal Dmitri F. 
Ustinov. Meanwhile Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko’s visit to the 
White House paved the road toward the resumption of the arms control 
talks by signaling even before the November presidential elections Mos- 
cow’s anticipation of Ronald Reagan’s return to offce. And when Gor- 
bachev succeeded Chernenko on March 11, 1985, his prompt reaffirmation 
of the previously announced Soviet commitment to proceed with the talks 
suggested strongly that the new general secretary may have been favoring 
them all along. At the same time, Moscow’s scant readiness to engage in 
substantive negotiations attested to its unresolved problems concerning 
the scope of a possible agreement with the United States. Nor was any 
greater readiness discernible at the Conference on Security and Disarma- 
ment in Europe that had been meeting at Stockholm since January 1984, 
with the Nato and neutral states taking the lead in setting most of the 
agenda for discussion. 

Although Gorbachev's succession had already been prepared well in 
advance of Chernenko’s long-expected death, possibly as far back as Febru- 
ary 1984, the transition itself may not have been as smooth as the election 
of the new party secretary within five hours after the announcement of 
the predecessor’s death would seem to convey. At issue was not so much 
the urgency of selecting someone who could actually govern long enough 
to lift the country from its lethargy; by then, the Politburo’s aged Old 
Guard could no longer camouflage its resounding failure to do so. What 
remained to be decided, perhaps almost until the last moment, was rather 
the exent of power Gorbachev should wield in view of the delicate balance 
of forces in the Kremlin since Andropoy’s time. So delicate was the balance 
that it was left to foreign minister Gromyko, an outsider with growing 
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prestige but without a domestic political constituency, to nominate Gor- 
bachev at the Central Committee plenum. The hardened diplomat did so 
in an uncharacteristically emotional speech dwelling on the need to present 
a face of unity to the hostile outside world. 

Once secure in his appointment, Gorbachev moved to consolidate his 
hold on power with a speed that astonished observers. By mid-1985 he had 
installed in the key party positions his own men, all of whom owed their 
ascendancy to Andropov, and dispatched into retirement his reputed chief 
rival, Grigorii Romanov. With a diplomatic skill he himself could best 
appreciate, Gromyko found himself removed from the direct conduct of 
foreign policy to the largely honorific post of the president of the Supreme 
Soviet, the nominal head of the Soviet state. The appointment as his suc- 
cessor of Eduard Shevardnadze, the provincial party boss from Georgia 
without experience in international affairs, signaled clearly that Gorbachev 
wanted to be his own foreign minister. Never before had a newly inaugu- 
rated general secretary acquired so impressive a mandate to rule so soon. 

If Chernenko before him had continued Andropoy’s reform programs 
more by default than by design, Gorbachev associated himself with them 
deliberately and emphatically. He surpassed his late mentor in castigating 
publicly the many deficiencies of the Soviet system and preaching bold 
action to set it right. For the time being, however, Gorbachev was merely 
projecting an image of activism, optimism, and competence, along with a 
quasi-populist concern for the welfare of the common man, leaving the 
world guessing about the particulars. 

Having singled out the economy as his foremost priority, Gorbachev 
sacked a few high-ranking officials for incompetence or worse, even depart- 
ing from the established practice by publicizing their names. He promised 
to foster the agricultural production brigades that were to improve individ- 
ual incentives for work and had praise for private plot farming, the most 
productive sector of Soviet agriculture. He enunciated decentralization of 
industrial management to encourage initiative at the enterprise level. He 
even made favorable references to the bolder economic experiments that 
had been taking place in Eastern Europe, particularly in the GDR. Yet 
nothing in these statements indicated that he meant more than merely 
streamlining the existing economic system by tinkering with it here and 
there without touching its core. 

Soviet foreign policy during Gorbachev's first four months, when 
Gromyko was still formally directing it, gave the same appearance of ac- 
tivism without substance. The new Soviet government replayed some of 
the same ineffectual arms control initiatives that its predecessors had un- 
dertaken before. These included a unilateral halt, for a limited period of 
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time, in the deployment of the intermediate-range missiles that the Soviet 
Union already possessed in so vastly larger numbers than the West. At 
Geneva, the Soviet delegation started out with the unpromising position 
that the United States must desist not only from the eventual deployment 
of defensive missiles in space but also from any research that would deter- 
mine the feasibility of the appropriate technology—an area in which the 
Western lead was unquestionable and growing. From time to time, Mos- 
cow darkly hinted that alleged American intransigence might cause the 
talks to fail. But, with the makings of a bargain apparently present, it 
abstained from anything that would actually precipitate failure. 

Diverting attention from the unsatisfactory state of relations between 
the two superpowers, the new Soviet leadership displayed a desire for rap- 
prochement with some of the regional powers. Even before he became gen- 
eral secretary, Gorbachev in the fall of 1984 had paid an eminently successful 
visit to Great Britain. Once in office, he signaled his interest in closer rela- 
tions with France, made friendly overtures to China, and received with 
elaborate attention India’s new prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi. But nowhere 
did the Soviet Union indicate a readiness for accommodation with its ad- 
versaries on other than its own terms. 

Moscow’s conduct resembled Khrushchev’s détente diplomacy in the 
second half of the nineteen-fifties built on the premise that sooner or later 
the capitalist governments would perceive they had no choice but to accept 
the Soviet terms. But unlike the exuberant Khrushchev, whose faith of a 
true believer in the supposedly irresistible superiority of the Soviet system 
sustained the premise, the more sober Gorbachev was presiding over a 
stagnant empire beset with problems hardly conducive to nourishing such 
an illusion. More than anything else, the pervasive contrast seemed to 
justify the expectation that he might eventually be compelled to seek sub- 
stantive accommodation with the outside world after all. 

The contrast with the nineteen-fifties was particularly glaring in East- 
ern Europe, the glacis that Stalin had once accquired as the main safe- 
guard of Soviet security but that had long since changed into a major source 
of Soviet insecurity. In his time, Khrushchev had inherited a largely in- 
tact empire, molded by Stalin’s iron hand to Soviet design, and as such 
believed to be better susceptible to management from one center. By 
the mid-1980s, his weaker successors had been forced to acquiesce in East- 
ern Europe to a degree of diversity that Stalin or even Khrushchev would 
have found intolerable. Moscow’s imperial management had been reduced 
to responding to ever more subtle challenges to its hegemony with little 
hope of finding a formula that would protect the empire from gradual 
erosion. 
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In forty years of communist rule, communism as an ideology and pro- 
gram for the future had been thoroughly discredited in Eastern Europe. 
Even for its presumed beneficiaries, it retained a raison d’étre merely as a 
design for power. Moreover, the strategic importance of the region for the 
Soviet Union had changed. With the likelihood of war in Europe remote, 
that importance had not so much diminished as turned irrelevant as the 
determinant of Soviet-East European relations. When the thirty-year-old 
Warsaw Pact became due for renewal in May 198s, its military value was 
open to question. If Moscow nevertheless could not afford to dismantle 
the alliance, this was more for political than for military reasons. But nei- 
ther could the signatories justify any meaningful revisions. With their only 
disagreement concerning the term of the extension, the pact was therefore 
renewed unchanged. 

As the Soviet leadership crisis neared its resolution, Eastem Europe 
was marking time. The Hungarian party spokesmen neither revoked nor 
further elaborated on their theory positing the supremacy of national inter- 
ests over those of the socialist “community” as a whole. And the East Ger- 
mans, heeding the Soviet veto in September 1984 of their party chief Erich 
Honecker’s planned state visit to Bonn, abstained from too daring an im- 
plementation of that theory, which an authoritative Pravda article finally 
branded as heretical in June 1985. Yet neither did Hungary or East Ger- 
many, much less Romania, allow their painstakingly nurtured contacts 
with the West to retrogress. 

Unlike Honecker and his Bulgarian counterpart, Todor Zhivkov, 
Romanian head of state Nicolae Ceausescu was not deterred by Soviet 
displeasure from proceeding in October 1984 with his planned visit to 
Bonn. If the visit nevertheless proved not nearly so successful as he had 
hoped, this was less because of anything that Moscow did than because of 
problems of Bucharest’s own making. These ranged from its extortionist 
treatment of Romania’s ethnic Germans seeking emigration to the shady 
activities of its secret agents in West Germany. 

No such avoidable complications marred the conduct of Hungarian 
diplomacy. Party secretary Janos Kadar scored a quiet triumph during his 
prudently low-key state visit to France. Also in the United States, Buda- 
pest’s diplomatic performance was professional. Aimed at convincing the 
American government and business community about the merits of an 
expanded trade between the two countries, it climaxed with a whirlwind 
tour by Politburo member Ferenc Havasi. In Los Angeles, the communist 
official went on record with the extraordinary statement anticipating a 
long and mutually beneficial coexistence between capitalism and socialism. 

While no East German officials ever allowed themselves such public 
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indiscretions, their government’s diplomatic accomplishment proved the 
most impressive. Having slowed down but not abandoned its pursuit of a 
rapprochement with Bonn after the fiasco of the Honecker trip, East Ber- 
lin more than compensated for the setback by expanding high-level ties 
with other Western nations. Among them were not only neutral Austria 
and Finland but naro members as well. Honecker’s state visit to Rome, 
which included an audience with the pope, and the elaborate reception in 
East Berlin of French Premier Laurent Fabius highlighted the GDR’s 
growing international acceptance in its own right rather than as a vassal 
of Moscow. Such gestures of recognition by Bonn’s Western allies also 
enhanced East Berlin’s stature in the inter-German dialogue once this 
resumed a momentum in the aftermath of the Gorbachev succession. 

Hungary’s promotion of Western contacts coincided with continued 
reform experiments at home. In all of Soviet Eastern Europe, the historic 
Chinese turn away from Soviet-style economic regimentation toward the 
encouragement of private enterprise elicited the greatest interest in Hun- 
gary, although, rather surprisingly, East Germany paid close attention as 
well. In April 1985, the Hungarian party congress not only reafhrmed the 
country’s commitment to the partial application of market principles in 
its economy but also approved an experiment in the forthcoming national 
elections. The voters were given a choice from among several government- 
approved candidates and genuine debate about at least some political is- 
sues occasionally ensued. All this did not infringe on the party’s monopoly 
of power; it did allow for a measure of unpredictability in the political 
process that distinguished Hungary from the rest of the Soviet bloc. 

A different kind of unpredictability characterized politics in Poland, 
always a very distinct part of the Soviet empire. Even observers close to 
the scene found it difficult to ascertain whether the regime of Gen. Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski had a coherent plan of action in dealing with the multi- 
tude of Poland’s problems; if it did, the implementation in the sullen and 
deeply divided country repeatedly faltered. The July 1984 amnesty that set 
free almost all the detained opposition activists failed notably to provide 
for a common ground in the dialogue of the deaf that the government 
had been conducting with the church and the society at large; indeed, 
within a year more than 250 political offenders were back behind bars. 
Admittedly, the regime never gave a sign of seeking national reconciliation 
on terms other than its own; even that elusive prospect was shattered as a 
result of the kidnapping and murder by secret police agents of the widely 
popular patriotic priest, Jerzy Popieluszko, on October 19, 1984. 

Within the context of a rising number of kidnappings, suspicious 
accidents, and outright killings of persons connected with the outlawed 
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Solidarity labor union, the Popieluszko case epitomized a new form of 
semiofhcial repression not previously encountered in Eastern Europe and 
especially Poland. Unlike the pattern during the previous era of Stalinist 
terror, this police violence was ill-coordinated with the regime’s policies 
and poorly integrated even within the security apparatus itself; indeed, the 
perpetrators of the crime displayed almost grotesque incompetence during 
its execution. At the same time, the government had been tolerating the ex- 
cesses in the apparent hope that public awareness of them would redound 
to its advantage by producing a chilling effect on the opposition. But if 
this was the expectation, the upsurge of public indignation provoked by the 
Popieluszko murder proved the opposite. By the regime’s lights, the out- 
rageous act was worse than a crime; it was a mistake. 

The government staged the trial of the assassins accordingly. De- 
signed to cover up the probable links between them and high-ranking ac- 
complices, the proceedings that took place in Torun at the beginning of 
1985 were nevertheless unique in the annals of communist justice. Publi- 
cized in detail by the official Polish media, though largely hushed up else- 
where in the Soviet bloc, the trial was allowed to expose some of the police 
abuses that had been routine in the country. Moreover, the defendants 
received stiff prison sentences. ‘To offset these concessions to public fury, 
however, the prosecution sought to make propaganda capital by presenting 
the victim as a subversive protagonist of political clericalism ultimately 
responsible for his own murder. 

This political exploitation of the trial made the Popietuszko case the 
catalyst of mounting confrontation with the Catholic church which the 
Jaruzelski regime may not have contemplated before but was now pur- 
suing, possibly under pressure from the party ultras. In any case, even the 
sporadic communication between the general and the primate, Jézef 
Cardinal Glemp, all but ceased as official spokesmen tried to blame the 
church for the deepening chasm between society and its rulers. And when 
on May Day thousands of Solidarity followers took to the streets to dem- 
onstrate against the officially sponsored celebrations of the traditional 
workers’ holiday, the government singled out its other scapegoat, the 
United States. It framed American diplomats as alleged subversives, charg- 
ing Washington with responsibility for its still painful international ostra- 
cism and for the country’s economic plight. In so profoundly Catholic 
and pro-American a nation as Poland, such conduct seemed almost de- 
signed to exacerbate the next round of conflict that, despite an unmistakable 
decline in active resistance, was generally believed inevitable sooner or 
later. 

Bulgaria was the other country that made headlines because of the 
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questionable activities of its security services which, to be sure, had al- 
ways been notorious. Even so, its deep involvement in international drug 
traffic, its arms peddling around the world, and especially its suspected 
complicity in the 1981 attempt to assassinate Pope John Paul II, surpassed 
the norm. Admittedly, during the trial of the suspects held in Rome the 
confused testimony by the actual Turkish assailant, Mehmet Ali Agca, 
repeatedly put in doubt his own assertions about a “Bulgarian connec- 
tion.” But the evasive conduct of the Bulgarian government reinforced the 
suspicion of the Italian investigators that the plot had been hatched in 
Moscow and indeed executed with the aid of Bulgarian agents. Not only 
did Sofia cast aspersions on the scrupulously proper treatment by the Ital- 
ian judicial authorities of the single Bulgarian defendant in their custody; 
it also invoked diplomatic immunity to keep the other two beyond jus- 
tice’s reach. 

Bulgaria’s extreme brand of nationalism may have accounted for its 
awkward response even more than did any need to protect putative Soviet 
masterminds behind the crime. That brand of nationalism, which in neigh- 
boring Romania manifested itself by continued persecution of the Hun- 
garian minority, assumed particularly odious forms in Sofia’s violent cam- 
paign to assimilate the country’s several hundred thousand ethnic Turks, 
even forcing them to adopt Bulgarian names. Troops were used and numer- 
ous casualties ensued. Such gratuitous mistreatment of an otherwise placid 
minority group seemed related to a spate of unexplained bombings that put 
the effectiveness of the Bulgarian police state in doubt. The future stability 
of that state was further to be tested by its ambitious program of economic 
modernization and by the impending departure from the scene of its aged 
party chief, Todor Zhivkov. 

The fear of a relapse into backwardness dominated the increasingly 
bitter domestic debate in Yugoslavia. Critics at last dared to identify the 
authoritarian legacy of Tito, otherwise venerated as the architect of Yugo- 
slav unity and independence, as the root cause of its economic decline 
and political malaise. But the nation’s self-perpetuating ruling class 
was also showing symptoms of progressing disarray and demoralization 
manifested in its sometimes heavy-handed yet ineffective attempts to 
silence criticism. In particular, the show trial of a group of Belgrade intel- 
lectuals, indicted for alleged defamation of the state, misfired. The flimsy 
accusations provoked an international outcry, causing even some establish- 
ment figures to rally behind the defendants, and in the end the court 
passed sentences that appeared lighter than those originally contemplated. 

In neighboring Albania the succession to Enver Hoxha, the world’s 
longest-ruling Communist leader, finally became topical upon his death in 
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April 1985. Yet rather than change the course, his handpicked successor 
Ramiz Alia continued the one that Hoxha himself had already initiated 
during the last year of his life. This prudently aimed at a gradual opening 
of that most reclusive European country by promoting its links with the 
weak rather than with the strong. While peremptorily rejecting Soviet 
overtures for a rapprochement, Tirana displayed unaccustomed vigor in 
cultivating a new friendship with Greece while strengthening its older ties 
with Italy as well. Despite the formal state of war still in effect between 
Tirana and Athens and despite the severely oppressed Greek minority in 
Albania, Premier Andreas Papandreou’s Greece distinguished itself by its 
ostentatious dissociation from the other superpower, the United States. 
And Italy, the erstwhile conqueror of Albania, proved sufficiently reassur- 
ing as the least dynamic of the major Nato powers in its foreign policy 
and the most rewarding as a trade partner, too. 

Just how much economic exigencies should be allowed to shape for- 
eign policy remained a dilemma for all of Eastern Europe’s communist 
regimes and the Soviet Union as well. In contrast to those Western critics 
who deplored trade with the East as a hidden subsidy of an adversary, 
some of their Soviet counterparts regarded imports of Western technology 
as conducive to excessive dependence on the capitalists and to neglect of 
indigenous research and development capabilities. No such concern, to be 
sure, applied to the acquisition of selected high technology by clandestine 
means in order to complement and strengthen those capabilities in mili- 
tary production. 

Concern for self-sufficiency preoccupied the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance, the Soviet bloc’s supreme economic agency. A Soviet- 
inspired discussion favored an expansion of its role from mainly coordinat- 
ing a common energy policy toward serving as a promoter of technological 
innovation. Yet with the potential for such innovation varying from coun- 
try to country and being, moreover, closely tied with the respective national 
economies, the cmEA members’ pressing needs for energy and raw materials 
were likely to determine the organization’s priorities for a long time to 
come. 

Despite the appeal of autarky, Moscow and even more its Eastern 
European allies continued to seek economic ties with the West; it was 
rather the West that, for commercial instead of political reasons, showed 
less desire than they wished. In Soviet foreign trade, only the imports of 
Western, particularly American, food increased dramatically. Otherwise, 
the flourishing East German commerce with the FRG and other Western 
industrial nations was an exception in the general picture of slackening 
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East-West trade. Possibly as savings for an incipient technological mod- 
ernization, East Berlin even accumulated an impressive reserve of hard 
currency. For most other countries of Eastem Europe, notably Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia, the crushing burden of debt to the West dis- 
couraged trade; nor did the poor quality of many of their products help 
their competitiveness in Western markets. This accounted also for the dis- 
appointing performance of so many joint ventures with Wester firms that 
had been launched with exaggerated hopes. 

The politically determined ngidity of the Soviet bloc’s centralized 
economies proved the single most important reason for their relative back- 
wardness in high technology—the key to accelerated future growth. Soviet 
economists discovered that the lack of competition in technological inno- 
vation prevented too many new inventions in their country from being 
actually applied there. Nor was the seemingly extensive introduction of 
industrial robots in the Soviet Union or in Czechoslovakia an indication 
of true progress. Not only did most of the equipment consist of much 
simpler machinery than what qualified as robots in the West, but also 
genuine robots could not be adequately utilized as long as built-in incen- 
tives for inefficiency remained a hallmark of the communist economic sys- 
tems. As a result, the introduction of supermodem machinery often made 
productivity decrease rather than increase. 

Political concerns added to organizational obstacles in hampering mass 
introduction of computers throughout the Soviet bloc. On the one hand, 
the authorities welcomed the prospect of making production less depen- 
dent on the notoriously inefficient labor force. On the other hand, they 
feared the corrosive effect of computers, particularly personal ones, on their 
monopoly of information—that pillar of the communist system of social 
control. A similar apprehension was justified by the proliferation of videos: 
in Poland, for example, the Solidarity underground maintained a flourish- 
ing enterprise in publishing tapes and videos. But despite the risks involved, 
the communist governments nevertheless seemed prepared to condone the 
computer revolution, relying on their ability to contain it by directing the 
process and keeping the masses properly indoctrinated. They assumed that 
with such safeguards computerization would actually make their control of 
society easier in the long run. 

The assumption was open to doubt because of the countless ways in 
which individuals are apt to vitiate that control. Among those ways, lit- 
erary fiction and even poetry had traditionally been playing a more political 
tole in the Soviet Union and Eastem Europe than elsewhere in the world. 
And that role, as the medium through which otherwise impermissible ideas 
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could be conveyed in forms readily understood and shared by a responsive 
public, was, if anything, increasing. 

A struggle between the “revivalists” and “servants of the state” un- 
folded on the pages of Soviet literary journals as attempts at a rehabilita- 
tion of Stalinism evoked among writers reactions ranging from appease- 
ment through withdrawal to resistance. In Romania, it was a poet, Dorin 
Tudoran, who voiced most insistently the criticism of the submissiveness 
of the intellectuals under the Ceausescu autocracy. And in Czechoslovakia, 
the award of the 1984 Nobel Prize to Jaroslav Seifert, a poet of love whose 
life spanned youthful infatuation with communism to the support in his 
old age of the Charter 77 statement on human rights, was replete with 
political connotations for the regime and its opponents alike. 

With the upsurge of religious feelings evident in parts of the Soviet 
empire, religion likewise became politicized in new ways. On the one hand, 
the governments became more active in exploiting submissive churchmen 
for promotion of anti-Western “peace movements” and other Soviet causes; 
the Moscow patriarchate, long in the forefront of such activities, even 
extended its arm into such an improbable place as the Mount Athos 
Orthodox monastery in Greece. On the other hand, religious festivities 
provided outlets both for opposition to the official atheism and for mani- 
festations of nationalist fervor. 

The 1,100th anniversary of Saints Cyril and Methodius, the medieval 
apostles of the Slavs, turned into an eminently political event. By a special 
encyclical, Pope John Paul II proclaimed his concern for the well-being of 
all Christians in Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe. In Czechoslovakia, the 
regime’s efforts to denigrate the anniversary did not prevent the faithful 
from staging at Saint Methodius’s grave the largest religious rally the coun- 
try had seen under communist rule. In contrast, the Bulgarian communists 
attempted to appropriate for themselves the two saints as alleged precursors 
of an ethnically pure Greater Bulgaria, an exercise in chauvinism promptly 
rebuffed by Yugoslavia. 

But the religious stirrings could not detract from the symptoms of a 
still worsening social decay that was a sorry commentary on the results of 
the communists’ forty-year experiment in social engineering. A Soviet 
samizdat paper, for example, suggested that, among parts of the Russian 
public, alarm about the epidemic of alcoholism in the country bred doubts 
about the very survival of the Soviet Union as a state. Demographic de- 
cline, most precipitous in Hungary, was a cause of concern throughout the 
Soviet bloc, although only in Romania and Bulgaria did the authorities 
resort to extreme measures in a pathetic effort to reverse it. In the former 
country the government instituted compulsory gynecological examinations 
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to discourage birth control, while in the latter laws were enacted to make 
divorce more difficult. 

The varieties of social alienation tended to proliferate in those coun- 
tries where high hopes for a better life had once been raised but subse- 
quently dashed. Thus Czechoslovakia, the nation which had once been 
renowned for its standards of public morality and which had in 1968 ex- 
perienced the rare communist attempt at a moral renewal, reached by 1985 
a level of degradation where destruction or theft of public property became 
widely accepted forms of social behavior. Similar attitudes could be ob- 
served among the youth of Hungary, whose economic experiments failed 
to fulfill the high expectations they had engendered. Most significantly, a 
conspicuous upsurge of suicides in Poland since the introduction of martial 
law, after an equally conspicuous decline during the preceding Solidarity 
period, bore testimony to a correlation between the ability of a sociopoliti- 
cal system to provide the citizens a worthwhile perspective of the future 
and their disposition to opt out. 

Even more than the continuous, albeit severely restricted, legal emi- 
gration, the steady flow of defectors from the East to the West—rather 
than in the opposite direction—epitomized the historic change since the 
days long past when even intelligent Westemers were willing to agree with 
Lincoln Steffens, the radical American journalist. After a visit to revolu- 
tionary Russia he professed having seen there “the future, and it worked.” 
Now, in sharp contrast with the return to her homeland of the lonely 
daughter of Stalin, Svetlana Alliluyeva, there were countless communist 
subjects seeking the bounties of Western capitalism and democracy—for 
them the real future that works. The attempts by scores of ordinary East 
Germans to force their exit to the West by occupying West German 
diplomatic missions in East European capitals were remarkable mainly for 
the new technique they used. More symptomatic of the spirit of the times 
was the consistently high defection rate of members of the privileged elite, 
who preferred uncertain life in the West to the kind of certainties com- 
munism offers. 

Having to resist both the temptation to opt out and all manner of 
repression, active dissidents faced in their homelands a difficult predica- 
ment indeed. Only Poland was possibly an exception, with a whole politi- 
cal culture fostering defiance and a system of repression more crude than 
pervasive. In contrast, the Soviet system, while varying in style from 
Brezhnev to Chernenko, was effective in making dissidents’ lives incteas- 
ingly difficult, and in this regard the new Gorbachev regime gave no signs 
of change. Elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, even in such a citadel of reaction 
as Czechoslovakia, active opponents of the regime fared better, as exempli- 
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fied by the survival of the Charter 77 group after eight years of publicizing 
Prague’s egregious abuses of civil and human rights. In Hungary and Ro- 
mania, more incidents of dissent were reported than the year before. 

As the tenth anniversary of the 1975 Helsinki Agreement was ap- 
proaching, the routine disregard for the human rights provisions of its 
Basket Three throughout the Soviet bloc did not make those rights a dead 
issue. Kept alive by the dissidents and their Western sympathizers, the 
issue continued to attract international attention through such actions as 
the lobbying of the Stockholm disarmament conference by petitioners from 
the Baltic states. And the follow-up conference at Ottawa, where specific 
violations by Soviet and East European governments were aired thoroughly 
and publicly by the Western participants, reaffirmed the crucial Helsinki 
principle that the condition of human rights in each signatory country is 
a matter of legitimate concern for all others. 

Nothing that happened in the Soviet empire in the course of the year 
amounted to any profound change; yet, what did happen seemed at last 
to have positioned it for real change after so many years of muddling 
through. As the Gorbachev regime consolidated its power, observers per- 
ceived in the Kremlin an intelligent leadership, more responsive to the 
needs of the times than its predecessors had been. Before its eyes, there 
loomed the tantalizing example of the benefits China had been able to de- 
rive from turning away from the Soviet economic model and from seeking 
accommodation with the West as well. And while ostensibly indifferent to 
the force of that example, Moscow did acknowledge, no matter how un- 
willingly, the need for such an accommodation by returning to the Geneva 
talks. Whether even an intelligent and strong leadership could or would 
realize the potential at hand remained uncertain; at least it was one bet- 
ter equipped to grasp that the opportunity, if lost, might never come back. 


II Continuity and Change under Chernenko 
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Factions in the Kremlin 
Elizabeth Teague 





The leadership of Konstantin Chemenko was perceived from the begin- 
ning as stopgap and transitional. The poor health of his last years seemed 
in itself enough to preclude a long or innovative incumbency; Chernenko, 
however, was even weaker a leader than had been anticipated. His thirteen 
months in office were characterized by drift and uncertainty in East-West 
relations and by stagnation in domestic policy. The period was marked by 
a slowdown of decision making in the Kremlin and at times by sharp zig- 
zags in policy that suggested not only an absence of strong central leader- 
ship but also the presence of considerable factional strife behind the scenes. 

In retrospect, it appears that Chernenko was chosen to succeed Turi 
Andropov as party general secretary because younger members of the 
Kremlin leadership could not agree among themselves upon a candidate 
from their own ranks, while the older ones were determined to maintain 
their power and status and to protect themselves as long as possible from 
the encroachments of the younger generation. A key determinant of 
Chemenko’s leadership was, therefore, the reluctance of the old guard to 
relinquish its power or to entertain any idea of change. 

Andropoy’s attempts to revitalize the slumbering bureaucracy caused 
evident panic among the ranks of both party and government officials. 
Rather than risk another such leader, Kremlin’s old guard chose instead 
Leonid Brezhnev’s former crony, the aging and ailing Chernenko. At the 
same time, Chermenko’s election apparently also involved a compromise 
with some of the younger members of the party leadership. The deal, if 
there was one, apparently involved the promotion of the Politburo’s young- 
est member, Mikhail Gorbachev, to the post of the party’s unofficial “sec- 
ond secretary” and Chernenko’s commitment to continuation of the broad 
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outlines of Andropov’s policies. As a result, the period of Chemenko’s 
leadership witnessed neither a return to “Brezhnevism without Brezhnev” 
nor a straightforward continuation of “Andropovism without Andropov,” 
but a hybrid of the two. 

For example, the economic experiment instituted under Andropov, 
which aimed to give industrial managers a greater degree of independence 
from central planners in setting production goals and allocating funds, not 
only continued under Chernenko but was extended to additional industries 
and areas. Decentralization of industrial decision making was, however, 
implemented so weakly that it did not promise much real impact. An- 
dropov’s campaign against corruption among party and state officials was 
also—to the surprise of many observers—continued with considerable gusto 
and publicity. Andropov’s campaign to tighten up labor discipline, how- 
ever, lost momentum and was reduced under Chernenko to little more 
than sloganeering. 

Under Andropov, a wide-ranging debate over the possibility of eco- 
nomic reform had been permitted and even encouraged in the official So- 
viet press. Under Chernenko, however, conservative theoreticians seemed 
to regain the initiative. Those who had called most openly for reform en- 
tailing an expansion of private enterprise were publicly rebuked. A number 
of articles calling for tighter central control of the economy instead began 
to appear. In November 1984, for example, the party’s most authoritative 
journal published an article extolling the virtues of the Stalinist command 
economy of the World War II period. The authors implied that such a 
highly centralized mechanism worked more efficiently than the overstaffed 
bureaucracy of the postwar period. According to them, “wartime lessons 
retain their relevance even in the present day.””? 

Western observers predicted at the time of Chernenko’s election that 
his tenure would be marked by a struggle for power among ambitious 
younger Kremlin leaders. This prediction was fulfilled: the absence of 
strong central leadership early in Chernenko’s tenure led to an almost 
complete breakdown of consensus at the top. Decision making seemed to 
go on automatic pilot for several months as power became fragmented 
among influential Politburo leaders. In the spring and early summer of 
1984 the USSR retreated into self-imposed isolation from the outside 
world. Moscow turned a deaf ear to repeated US proposals that arms talks 
broken off under Andropov be resumed. The USSR withdrew its athletes 
from the Summer Olympic Games in Los Angeles on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts and forced its reluctant allies to follow suit. The opening to China, 
so tenderly nursed by Andropov, was brought into question. The Soviet 
army became more aggressive in the war in Afghanistan, taking over more 
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of the ground fighting from the desertion-ridden Afghan forces and in- 
curring a correspondingly higher casualty rate. “Carpet” bombing, intro- 
duced for the first time in the spring of 1984, sharply increased civilian 
Afghan casualties and provoked an outcry among the nonaligned nations. 
The xcs in the meantime tumed viciously against the USSR’s most re- 
spected dissident, Andrei Sakharov, and his wife, Elena Bonner, and in- 
tensified its campaign of repression against Soviet Jews seeking to study 
their culture, history, and language. The number of Soviet citizens per- 
mitted to emigrate was further reduced. Powerful interest groups—the mili- 
tary, the xcs, and the foreign policy establishment—were apparently acting 
more or less independently within their own spheres of influence, and 
Chernenko seemed unwilling or unable to restrain them. Warnings about 
the dangers of factionalism began to pepper the pages of the party press.? 

The clearest evidence of confusion and lack of direction came at the 
end of June with Moscow’s mishandling of its own proposal to begin talks 
with the United States on banning weapons in space. When Washington 
accepted the proposal without preconditions, Moscow backed off. 

Many observers speculated that the USSR’s dispute with East Ger- 
many over the latter’s mini-détente with West Germany during the sum- 
mer of 1984 resulted from a similar muddle and that East German leader 
Erich Honecker had been receiving conflicting and confused signals from 
Moscow. 

Chernenko’s return to public view in September 1984 after an unex- 
plained and unusually long absence of almost two months brought a re- 
versal. From that time onward, Moscow began to mend its fences not 
only with Beijing but also with Washington. By September, Ronald 
Reagan’s reelection for a second term as US president was clearly a fore- 
gone conclusion, and Moscow evidently decided that it had to swallow its 
pride and return to arms negotiations. Faced with continuing economic 
problems, Moscow seemed especially eager to avoid a race over space weap- 
ons that it could ill afford. 

The decision to return to the negotiating table with Washington was 
the only major foreign policy initiative of Chernenko’s leadership. In the 
domestic sphere, too, only one major initiative appeared to be taken under 
his stewardship: the decision announced in May 1984 to go ahead with 
the highly controversial and expensive project to redirect some of the water 
in the USSR’s mighty northward-flowing rivers to irrigate the parched 
farmlands of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. At a plenum of the Central 
Committee in September, Chernenko unveiled another extremely ambi- 
tious and costly plan for land reclamation and amelioration that promised 
to expand the amount of land available for farming through new irriga- 
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tion projects. In the opinion of many Western observers, the USSR’s 
problem was not that too little land was cultivated, but that it was culti- 
vated inefficiently and unproductively. An increase in the amount of in- 
efficiently cultivated land would not solve the problem of feeding the 
USSR’s growing urban population, even if it did temporarily let its aged 
and unimaginative leaders off the hook: they were not forced to give their 
farmers the freedom and incentive to farm existing lands more produc- 
tively. 

Hints in the Soviet press suggested that the decisions to resume nego- 
tiations with the United States and to allocate scarce resources to land 
reclamation and irrigation schemes had their opponents within the leader- 
ship. Clearly, consensus did not exist within Chernenko’s Politburo. The 
two decisions, however, evidently reflected a general desire on the part of 
the leadership to keep the Soviet population’s standard of living slowly 
edging upwards. Doubtless the Politburo was mindful of the Polish events 
of 1980-81 and anxious to ensure domestic stability. Such a policy appeared 
to rule out any significant increase in military spending. Strong internal 
pressures were apparently forcing the Kremlin toward negotiations on an 
arms control agreement with Washington that would enable Moscow to 
limit its defense budget. 

The demotion of Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, chief of the general staff, 
which was announced on September 6, 1984, appeared to be a sign that 
the party was asserting its supremacy over the military. It came at a time 
of economic stringency on the eve of a new five-year plan period (1986-90) 
when it might be expected that fierce fights over the size and allocation of 
the defense budget would take place in Moscow. Ogarkov’s demotion could 
not have been put into effect without Chemenko’s consent, and possibly 
even resulted from his initiative. 

As far as personnel policy in other areas was concerned, however, 
Chernenko preferred to follow the “stability of cadres” policy that had 
characterized the Brezhnev era. No new members were added to either the 
Politburo or the Secretariat, the party's key policy-making bodies, during 
his incumbency. While some personnel changes did take place at the 
oblast level, the majority of such changes were made in the period between 
December 1984 and March 1985, when Chernenko was on his deathbed 
and Gorbachev already was acting on his behalf as chairman of the Polit- 
buro. 

It became clear during Chernenko’s brief period in power that the 
description of the Kremlin elite as a “collective leadership” masked a wide 
spectrum of different opinions and interests. The Politburo was charac- 
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terized by anything but “monolithic unity,” and Chernenko’s weak lead- 
ership only made this more obvious. 
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Against Corruption in Uzbekistan 
Ann Sheehy 





The campaign against corruption, initiated by the late Iurii Andropov after 
he was elected general secretary of the Central Committee of the cpsu in 
November 1982, continued to be vigorously pursued under his successor 
Konstantin Chernenko. Hundreds of individuals in various parts of the 
country were reprimanded, expelled from the party, dismissed from their 
jobs, charged with criminal offenses, and, in a few cases, executed for 
abuses of their position and violations of the law. Nowhere, however, was 
the purge of corrupt officials as extensive as in the Central Asian republic 
of Uzbekistan, the third most populous of the Union republics after the 
RSFSR and the Ukraine. 

The expulsion of five officials from the Uzbek Party Central Commit- 
tee between July 1983 and May 1984 had suggested that a crackdown was 
in progress, but the scale of the purge only became evident when Pravda 
and the republic newspaper Pravda Vostoka, carried reports of the Uzbek 
Central Committee plenum that met on June 23 to discuss strengthening 
party and state discipline and improving work with personnel.t The plenum 
was followed a few days later by a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR that revealed more about the extent of the corruption in the 
republic.? Yet more details emerged from the reports of the plenums of 
all thirteen oblast party committees and of the ‘Tashkent City Party Com- 
mittee held in late July and early August 1984° and from other articles in 
the local press. 

From these sources a picture of rampant nepotism, bribery, embezzle- 
ment, abuse of office, and padding of production figures emerged. Criti- 
cism was also voiced about the performance of the republic’s economy. 
Although no allegations of political deviations were made and there was 
no evidence that any members of the topmost leadership had been dis- 
missed as a result of the anticorruption drive, the scale of the shortcomings 
raised the question of whether the former party first secretary, Sharaf 
Rashidov, would have survived in office if he had not died in the fall of 
1983.4 The dismissals between the beginning of 1983 and August 1984 in- 
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cluded probably as many as five of the thirteen first secretaries of oblast 
party committees, some other secretaries of these committees, a number 
of first secretaries of city and raion party committees, and several govern- 
ment ministers, besides hundreds of lesser fry.® 

The criticisms of the economy were indicative of Moscow’s growing 
impatience with the inefficiency of the Uzbek economy and with the 
underutilization of the republic’s large labor surplus. At a time when the 
Soviet Union as a whole was short of both investment funds and man- 
power, it was forced to invest more than it would have liked in Central 
Asia solely in order to provide employment for the rapidly growing labor 
reserves which stubbornly refused to migrate to the labor-deficient areas of 
the country. 

Corrupt Practices in the Economy The situation in Uzbekistan ex- 
ceeded the Soviet norm by the sheer scale and apparent openness of the 
abuses; by the extent of the padding of plan results, whitewashing, and 
embezzlement in the very important cotton production sectors of the econ- 
omy; and by the extent of nepotism and cronyism. The Uzbek cotton 
harvest totals in 1981, 1982, and 1983 included many thousands of tons 
of cotton that existed only on paper. Corruption extended from the farms 
to the top levels of the cotton ginning industry. The uncovering of the 
abuses led to the arrest of dozens of industry employees from whom large 
amounts of money and valuables were confiscated. 

The report of a trial of farm and cotton-procurement personnel that 
appeared in Pravda Vostoka of September 7, 1984, illustrated how the 
falsification and embezzlement occurred. The fact that 527 witnesses testi- 
fied was indicative of the scope of the case, which concerned Sovkhoz 
No. 2 in the Talimardzhan Raion. The falsification and embezzlement 
started in 1981 when under the new director the sovkhoz grew less than 
half the planned amount of cotton. In order to make good the deficit, at 
least on paper, the director bribed his friend, the manager of the local 
cotton procurement point, to provide him with receipts for imaginary cot- 
ton deliveries. For this, money was needed, so—with the assistance of the 
farm’s chief accountant, cashier, chief agronomist, chief economist, and 
chief hydraulic engineer, he drafted false documents claiming that hun- 
dreds of nonexistent students had worked on the farm for several months. 
The tens of thousands of rubles supposedly earned by these “dead souls” 
were divided between the manager of the cotton procurement point and 
the farm officials. At the beginning of 1982 the director and the chief ac- 
countant were removed for inefficiency rather than corruption. Their suc- 
cessors did not prove to be more honest. 

The chain of corruption continued as the cotton procurement point 
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dispatched imaginary caravans of trucks loaded with cotton to the cotton 
ginnery. The manager of the cotton procurement point once locked twelve 
drivers with their trucks in there until they signed blank bills of lading. 
He later filled them out so as to make it seem that each of the trucks had 
delivered from five to six tons of cotton to the ginnery. 

Falsification of plan results also took place in industry, resulting in 
the firings of some ministry officials and plant directors, and in animal 
husbandry. In order to meet their plans, farms would buy butter or live- 
stock elsewhere and turn them in as their own products.® 

Venality in Public Administration and Services Corruption per- 
meated virtually every sphere of activity in the republic. Officials of local 
soviets faced trial for extorting bribes for housing and land allocations 
and for violating the rules of domicile registration, while doctors were 
sentenced to long terms for extorting money for hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment, and pharmacists for profiteering in scarce medicines. Brib- 
ery and padding of results allegedly had “deep roots” in institutions of 
secondary education,” and the republic’s Aeroflot organization was also 
riddled with corruption.* In Tashkent Oblast alone, 1,056 employees of 
shops, wholesale depots, pharmacies, and hospitals were dismissed and 
called to account for dishonest practices and breaches of the law.® 

Abuses in Law Enforcement Corruption in the law enforcement 
agencies had been one of the first problems tackled by Andropov nation- 
wide in his anticorruption drive. In Uzbekistan it was probably more 
spectacular than elsewhere. In Fergana Oblast no fewer than 389 em- 
ployees of the law enforcement agencies reportedly had been dismissed 
between 1981 and August 1984, and criminal charges were brought against 
many of them for accepting bribes, abuse of authority, and impermissible 
methods of conducting investigations.1° In Bukhara Oblast 155 people 
were dismissed from the militia, and in the Karakalpak assr, 157.11 Often 
procurators and heads of local internal affairs departments figured among 
the worst offenders, including the head of an oblast justice department 
dismissed for protecting his son who had caused two traffic accidents in- 
volving loss of life.1? 

Patronage and Self-Enrichment Speakers at the party plenum at- 
tributed the prevalence of corruption to gross errors in the selection of 
personnel: 


Leninist principles of promoting workers in accordance with their 
political, professional, and moral qualities were often replaced by con- 
siderations of kinship, common place of origin, personal loyalty, and 
sometimes even mercenary motives. ‘The former first secretaries of Bu- 
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khara, Dzhizak and Kashkadaria oblasts . . . and other leaders . . . 
pulled strings for their relatives, bosom friends and . . . inveterate 
bribetakers and grabbers. Of course, the “leaders” promoted in this 
fashion repaid their debt and, abusing their official position, tried in 
every way to thank their patrons." 


In some instances individuals with criminal records had been given leading 
posts,* while officials removed for compromising themselves often had 
been appointed again to posts “more advantageous from the point of 
view of material blessings and conditions.”® 

Some of the offenders used state resources to build lavish homes for 
their children.1® Others seem to have busied themselves getting their sons 
out of military service and into employment in the Komsomol. One in 
every five full-time Komsomol workers had not done military service or 
worked anywhere else before. 

Officials and Central Party Organs Under Fire The drive against 
corruption affected a number of important officials. In Kashkadaria Oblast 
not only was the party first secretary dismissed but also the second secretary, 
a Slav; the chairman and deputy chairman of the oblast executive commit- 
tee; and at least six first secretaries of raion party committees. Between the 
oblast party conferences in January 1981 and August 1984, there was a 
turnover of 40 percent among the oblast party secretaries. In Bukhara 
Oblast, of those elected in 1981 only the second secretary remained in 
office by August 1984. In the government, the minister of finance, the 
chairman of the State Committee for Publishing, and the first deputy 
chairman of the People’s Control Committee not only lost their jobs, but 
also were expelled from the republic’s Central Committee. A deputy min- 
ister of health, D. Shapirova, was dismissed for “having compromised 
herself”; and the minister of the cotton ginning industry, Wakhobzhan 
Usmanoy, and two of his deputies were sacked. In all, seven deputies of 
the Uzbek Supreme Soviet and fifty-nine of the local soviets lost their 
seats. 

Although no party official above the level of first secretary of an oblast 
party committee was criticized by name in the press, the buro, secretariat, 
and departments of the party Central Committee became targets of criti- 
cism at the republican plenum. Remarks regarding the failure of party 
committees to observe the principle of collective leadership seemed di- 
rected at the late first secretary, Sharaf Rashidov, for acting too often with- 
out consultation with other members of the Buro and Secretariat: “Ques- 
tions concerning the prospects for the development of the republic and its 
individual regions and personnel transfers were often decided by the first 
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leaders [pervye rukovoditeli] personally [edinolichno] without prior ex- 
amination.”18 

Ramifications of the Anticorruption Campaign The June 1984 
revelations of corruption lent substance to an earlier report from “well- 
informed Soviet sources” that had claimed that Rashidov’s fatal heart 
attack had been precipitated by sharp criticism from Moscow for his 
manipulation of the cotton harvest figures.1° Although the press never sug- 
gested that Rashidov was personally involved in padding of the cotton 
production results, he could undoubtedly have been blamed for creating 
an atmosphere that encouraged such dishonesty. 

Judging from their names, most of those removed for various abuses 
were Uzbeks, but there was a sprinkling of Slavs among them. In spite of 
this evidence that Slavs could be equally dishonest, Moscow indicated its 
distrust about the ability of any native to eradicate the corruption in the 
procuracy by appointing a Slav, Aleksei Buturlin, as the republic’s procu- 
rator.?° Buturlin, previously deputy head of the chief administration of the 
USSR Procuracy in Moscow, was the first nonnative named to this im- 
portant post since 1956.71 Similarly, the Uzbek chairman of the People’s 
Control Committee was replaced by a Russian. 

One-party rule, chronic shortages, and a system where plan fulfillment 
usually determines both material rewards and career prospects tends to be 
conducive to abuses. Furthermore, nepotism presents a special problem 
in the societies of Central Asia which still place a high premium on look- 
ing after the interests of one’s kin. 
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With the publication in June 1984 of the first comprehensive decree in a 
number of years on the process of fixed capital formation,! the Chernenko 
leadership signaled its concern about one of the most difficult areas in the 
Soviet economy, characterized by escalating costs, grossly excessive lead 
times, poor finishing, and lagging technology. The decree consisted of a 
list of measures which, in the view of the leadership, could have had a 
substantial effect on economic policy. 

1. Planned levels of investment were to be reconciled with plans for 
investment finance, supply of building materials and equipment for in- 
stallation, and the production capacity of the building industry. Problems 
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of coordination had contributed to reducing efficiency in investment. 
Gosplan, in addition to the necessary extra calculations, was to be respon- 
sible for making known the overall limits on investment expenditures in 
the plan in April of the previous year. Gosplan’s impossible workload, 
stemming from overcentralization, had resulted in plans that were not al- 
ways consistent and almost always late. Besides, central planning had not 
yet been systematically computerized. Apparently Gosplan was to receive 
help from the ministries; the latter, however, had always tried to initiate 
as many projects as possible, often manipulating estimates in order to safe- 
guard themselves against supply uncertainty, because in bureaucracies the 
way to obtain what is needed is by requesting more. Capital remained 
essentially a free good in the Soviet Union, certainly as far as the ministries 
were concerned. The decree was unlikely to prevent the ministries from 
operating this way. 

2. By January 1, 1985, all design and estimate documentation for 
projects carrying over to the following five-year plan was to be reviewed 
with the aim of cutting out unnecessary elements, postponing projects of 
secondary importance, and ensuring the use of up-to-date technology. This 
proposal seemingly involved at least four major difficulties. First, the work 
would devolve on the ministries, thus adding to their already heavy plan- 
ning workload. Moreover, their interest in cost efficiency had always been 
doubtful. Second, as long as design organizations were rewarded for quan- 
tity rather than quality, it was doubtful whether they could be trusted to 
shift their priorities to ensure low cost and technological dynamism. Third, 
in the past much of the design work had never been used. The new approach 
was likely to exacerbate that problem. Fourth, as of April 1984, only 65 
percent of the estimates for projects due to be commissioned in 1984 had 
been revised.2 With prices in the sector generally rising and with only 
some estimates revised, the workload necessary to obtain a meaningful 
estimate was overwhelming. 

3. The introduction of new capacities was to be a key planning indi- 
cator. This was one of the central features of the Belorussian experimental 
investment planning system in operation for approximately one decade. 
The problem was that while figures about construction organizations’ 
projects would be necessary for the operation of a centrally planned sys- 
tem, they could not be added to the indicator showing the commissioning 
of new capacities without reverting to the index of gross output. 

4. Housing and amenities investment was to be planned in strict 
conjunction with production investment and commissioned together with 
the latter. In a system incapable of guaranteeing a balance between dif- 
ferent parts of the plan, however, there was need for “soft” sectors to take 
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the strain of failure. The soft sectors had to be outside the main produc- 
tion cycle, which in the construction sphere meant infrastructural invest- 
ment. If the general planning coordination for investment were to be im- 
proved, then the priority principle could be abandoned. 

5. Independent feasibility studies were to be reintroduced in planning 
for large-scale and complicated projects. ‘The quality of such studies had 
always been low, and in 1981 they were integrated into an upgraded system 
of development and location studies. The poor quality was caused by the 
ministries’ lack of interest in rational decisions about the location of 
projects and by the design organizations’ insufficient compensation for 
feasibility studies. The new system of estimate norms and prices had the 
potential for easing the second difficulty. 

The new investment decree was generally oriented toward strict cen- 
tral planning, yet isolated elements in it tended toward the opposite direc- 
tion. Provisions for some decentralized contracting between enterprises 
and construction and design organizations in relation to reconstruction 
and equipment replacement projects apparently were made. The “turnkey” 
system, whereby construction organizations were commissioned to build 
and deliver a fully operational production complex, implied a significant 
degree of decentralization. The new decree called for its experimental 
introduction in a number of areas, including Belorussia, but there was no 
backup for it in the crucial area of material supply. ‘The new investment 
decree thus followed the pattern of piecemeal decentralization without any 
general movement in that direction. 

Soviet planning had been poorly balanced, partly because of over- 
centralization and partly owing to excessive tautness. The arbitrary power 
to truncate and change plans throughout their course constituted an essen- 
tial condition of survival for ministerial planners. Then Chernenko went 
on record with the statement: “We cannot possibly survive without a fur- 
ther increase in the level of tautness in our work in the economy.”* The 
secular downward trend in Soviet growth rates and early indications of a 
poor harvest in 1984 could explain Chernenko’s inability to move in the 
direction of systematic slack planning on the Bulgarian model. However, 
opting for tautness called into question the ability of the system to support 
the existence of stable norms while retaining the necessary degree of bal- 
ance in the plan. 

Soviet managers usually tried simply improving the quality of output- 
assortment planning. The Novocherkassk locomotive factory emphasized 
greater central control over the assortment of components coming from 
individual departments while conceding the departments greater indepen- 
dence in relation to wages and manning levels.> Enterprise-level computer- 
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ization helped, but this approach raised other questions. In other major 
industrial economies, many of those components would come from small, 
separate “microspecialized” enterprises. Perennial supply uncertainty 
forced Soviet engineering enterprises to seek self-sufficiency in the manu- 
facture of components, and the Novocherkassk factory simply rationalized 
the dwarf-workshop system within its natural limits. Expansion of such a 
system to an entire economy would have required more detailed control 
over assortment on the part of central planners, implying a work lead be- 
yond the capacity of the most sophisticated computers. 

At the Dovan ceramics production association in Lithuania the dep- 
uty director professed that supply workers were not helpless in the face of 
delivery problems. Their bonuses depended directly on their performance 
in providing production departments with the necessary inputs, resulting 
in the reduction of the supply-failure rate to 10 percent. Elsewhere, con- 
sumer goods producers operated under an experiment that allowed them 
a significant degree of freedom in contractual relations with the retail net- 
work.® The East German example demonstrated that even a limited degree 
of flexibility in contracting can make much difference. But in the Soviet 
system, state supply organizations refused to take back materials rendered 
obsolete by technological progress, and enterprises attempting to sell them 
elsewhere faced a fine.* 

The planning experiments during previous periods were oriented largely 
toward plan implementation. The “Supplementary Methodological Reec- 
ommendations for the Elaboration of the State Plan of Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR for 1986-go” addressed more systemati- 
cally for the first time plan construction.® 

The document listed desired goals rather than techniques for achiev- 
ing them. Echoing the investment decree, the recommendations called for 
better balance between the financial and physical aspects of project plan- 
ning. In the area of research and development, potential investors were 
instructed to ensure that their technologies meet world standards and 
obviate the need to import equipment as well. 

More goal-oriented were the recommendations for tighter “progres- 
sive” norms in the utilization of basic key materials. A delicately poised 
energy balance, bottlenecks in steel supply, and Soviet industry’s poor 
record in economizing on material constituted immediate and concrete 
rationales for the new norms. At the same time, the norm campaign 
raised numerous fundamental questions. Pressure to reduce the norms for 
the utilization of materials challenged the rallying cry for norms stable in 
relation to profits and bonuses, which were featured as an element in the 
industrial planning experiment. The sound logic inherent in the principle 
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of stable norms presupposed that planners had no objective basis for 
choosing the parameters relating incentives to performance. Any attempt 
to tighten the screws on managers of enterprises would thus inevitably be 
based on crude “planning from the achieved level,” encouraging the man- 
agers to do just enough to earn their bonuses. By contrast, technical norms 
could be precisely calculated so that the issue of incentives and disincen- 
tives would not arise. This difference accounts for the stress given by the 
Soviet press to the transition from “statistical” norms (based on levels of 
achievement) to “progressive” (calculated) norms. 

The key planning indicator for all Soviet enterprises, whether oper- 
ating under the terms of the industrial experiment or not, is sales, tanta- 
mount to effective output. A report that in the period 1981-83 the engi- 
neering industry failed by 10 percent to meet its target for economizing in 
the use of sheet metal® would lead to the conclusion that success indicators 
in engineering were responsible for this failure. ‘The story is more complex 
than that. However, it was easier for the steel industry to fulfill its own 
plans by neglecting production of thin sheet, so that engineering enter- 
prises could not avoid “excessive” waste in cutting unsuitably thick steel 
sheets to size.1° In that context, engineering ministries were obliged—in 
the name of plan fulfillment—to disregard norms for the utilization of ma- 
terial. Supply disorder could lead to worse scenarios, however, particularly 
in the countryside. Since three-phase electrical receivers were not available, 
mixers were commonly plugged straight into electric mains: “An expensive 
business for the state, and not altogether safe for people.” 

Soviet authorities were caught in a dilemma. On one hand, the cen- 
tralized system of plan targets meant that ministries and enterprises could 
not be expected to be “self-policing” on matters of saving materials. On 
the other hand, the centralized system of utilization norms promoted un- 
der the aegis of Gosplan was unlikely to provide an effective alternative, 
even in the long run. Those responsible for the initial calculation of the 
norms were usually employees of enterprises or design organizations sub- 
ordinate to ministries or associations. Although the Gosplan planners 
could not accept the norm setters’ projections at face value, they lacked 
the time to check them systematically, thus being forced again to base plan 
on previous levels of achievement. 

Judging by the number of economic experiments initiated there in 
1984, the Soviet Union might seem like a hotbed of planning innovation. 
An experiment in the consumer services industry was introduced in a num- 
ber of areas of the rsrsr in July, though elements of it had already been in 
operation in the Bashkir assr previously. On January 1, 1985, the system 
was to be extended to the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic republics. 
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Progress reports did not reveal revolutionary advances. Sales consti- 
tuted the only formal plan targets, with subsidiary targets for sales to the 
population at large and sales in rural areas. Variables such as wage funds 
and profits became subject to norms rather than plans—in other words, 
the consumer services experiment embodied the principle of stable norms, 
as did the industrial planning experiment along with every planning decree 
published in the Soviet Union since 1965. This time, however, specific fig- 
ures were given. Local ministries and administrations were to channel net 
profits into the state budget at a standard rate of 10 percent, with the rest 
going to local ministry or administration-level incentive funds and produc- 
tion or social development funds. Payments from enterprises and associa- 
tions to local ministries and administrations were to proceed on the same 
basis.?? 

The experiment emphasized shop-floor incentives and the khozraschet 
brigade or section. In Bashkiria, the variable element in total wages was 
slated to increase from 8 to 10 percent to 35 to 40 percent. Brigades did 
not have to follow any plan with respect to number of personnel and were 
free to allocate their norm-determined wage fund (effectively an integrated 
wage-and-incentive fund) within limits. Coefficients of labor participation 
established by enterprises specified the rates of remuneration for given ley- 
els of skill, experience, and achievement.1* The bonus for fulfillment of the 
plan amounted to 30 percent of the basic wage, and above-plan achieve- 
ment earned proportional percentage point increments. 

The reports did not mention any increase of flexibility in the contrac- 
tual arrangements between service enterprises and the industrial enterprises 
that supplied them. However, in repair of consumer durables—one of the 
weakest points in the Soviet economy—supply of spare parts was crucial. 
As with the industrial experiment, granting service organizations a sub- 
stantial degree of financial autonomy could not succeed if the organiza- 
tions lacked the raw materials and machinery for their decentralized in- 
vestment plans and the workers could not find anything on which to spend 
their new bonuses. 

Renewed emphasis on overfulfillment bonuses was apt to encourage 
service organizations to conceal their capacity, given the premium on nego- 
tiating a low plan. This practice boded ill for the principle of stable norms 
since it placed the planners under pressure to “seek out reserves.” In Belo- 
russia, where the reform was to be effected on January 1, 1985, enterprise 
managements were beginning to worry about the fate of incentive funds 
accumulated under the old system.1* The threat of confiscation seemed 
omnipresent for Soviet management. _ 

A report from Bashkiria dealt with work-force cuts under the new sys- 
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tem of limited brigade autonomy. Without plans specifying numbers of 
workers and with a norm-based wage fund, it was in the interests of the best 
workers in a brigade to implement the Leninist principle of “better few, 
but better.” Manpower cuts of 40 percent in Bashkir service enterprises 
were reported, with concurrent improvement of labor discipline. The Bash- 
kir ministry also was developing various forms of subcontracting, farming 
out work to housewives, pensioners, and students. This tactic was the most 
direct way of attacking the key problem of labor productivity in the Soviet 
Union. Its effectiveness on a sustained basis depended on the stability of 
brigade wage-fund norms and the degree of solidarity among the workers. 
Experience from the 1970s in agriculture and from the Shchekino system 
in industry suggested that workers would not be allowed to keep all or even 
most of their gains from rationalization of brigade manning patterns. Im- 
pressive short-term results could represent adaptation on part of workers 
used to the pressures of ephemeral campaigns. 

The plethora of planning experiments since the death of Brezhnev 
tended to devalue the idea that planning reform was a way of solving the 
fundamental problems of the Soviet economy. So-called planning experi- 
ments were often no more than lists of desiderata unsupported by a coher- 
ent program for their implementation. The emergence of “experimentol- 
ogy” in the Soviet economy during the early 1980s coincided with a return 
to traditional party “campaignology.” These developments prompted a dis- 
turbing question: would a leader with an authentic reform plan be taken 
seriously? 


4 
Reformers Rebuffed 


Elizabeth Teague 


An article in the Soviet journal Voprosy istorii discussed the turbulent 
events in Poland in 1980 and 1981 and tried to identify the reasons behind 
“socio-political crises” in socialist countries! The author, Evgenii Ambar- 
tsumov, the USSR’s most vocal proponent of a greater role for private en- 
terprise, advocated the adoption of economic reforms along the lines of 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) of 1921 to forestall and overcome 
such crises. 

Soviet debates on the possibility of reforming the country’s economic 
system often discussed the NEP period. The NEP was commonly invoked 
as a symbol by those advocating political pragmatism and flexibility. Such 
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writers asserted that it is legitimate to use the market mechanism to in- 
crease the efficiency of socialist economy—the plan and the market are not 
incompatible.” 

In his article Ambartsumoy complained that Soviet scholars had so 
far failed to provide a general theory of the causes of crises under social- 
ism. As examples of such crises, he listed those in the GDR in 1953, in 
Hungary in 1956, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, and in Poland in 1970 and 
1980. He wrote that such crises occurred not only because of “bureau- 
cratic deformations,’ when the leaders lost touch with the led, but also be- 
cause of “the revolution of rising expectations,’ when economic growth 
was not sufficient to sustain a previously rapid rise in popular living stan- 
dards. Crises in socialist countries could be overcome, Ambartsumovy warned, 
only if their domestic causes were frankly recognized and if bold corrective 
measures, along the lines of Lenin’s nep, were taken. He discounted the 
idea that foreign interference could be held responsible for outbreaks of 
discontent among socialist populations. Counterrevolutionary forces could 
fan popular discontent, he wrote, only if domestic causes for dissatisfaction 
were already present and neglected by the leadership. 

Ambartsumov followed the line taken by another well-known Soviet 
reform-minded writer, Anatolii Butenko. Both men held posts as sector 
heads at the Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System, the 
USSR’s leading research institute dealing with Eastern Europe. In a 1982 
article in Voprosy filosofii, Butenko argued that the Polish crisis of 1980-81 
was the result not merely of mistakes by the Warsaw leadership but of es- 
sential political and economic contradictions within Poland’s society that 
led to alienation of sections of the Polish working class from their social 
and political system.® 

In a two-part article published in Novoe vremia in 1980, Abartsumov 
had advocated NeEp-type remedies for the ills of the present-day socialist 
system. Extending the private sector would, he argued, make the Soviet 
economy more responsive to consumer needs and demands.* Ambartsumoy 
returned to this theme a year later in an article in the newspaper Sovet- 
skaia Rossiia where he listed the benefits of the NEP as “the releasing of the 
major levers—material incentives, collective, and personal initiative—for so- 
cialist construction . . . [and] the removal of obstacles to the development 
of agriculture,” and asserted that “these factors remain of paramount im- 
portance for our country today.” To illustrate his theme, Ambartsumoy de- 
scribed private enterprise in the GDR and Hungary, where, for example, 
house repairs and similar consumer services may be performed by crafts- 
men outside their working hours.® 

Besides Ambartsumoy, a number of reform-minded economists and 
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party theoreticians consistently advocated a limited revival of private en- 
terprise along the lines of the Nep and pointed to the existence of the pmi- 
vate sector in Eastern Europe as a model for the Soviet Union itself. For 
example, Butenko, in an article in Novoe vremia in 1982, argued that re- 
form-oriented leadership—as exemplified by that of the NEP period—was 
essential to forestall the outbreak of crises such as that in Poland caused 
by “socialist deformations.’® Similarly, in an article published in Novyi 
mir in 1982, Fedor Burlatskii, the Soviet establishment’s most outspoken 
proponent of economic and political reform, outlined a blueprint for eco- 
nomic reform that stressed the need for decentralization and envisaged a 
much expanded role for the private sector, particularly in the provision of 
consumer goods and services.’ Burlatskii praised measures in China that 
encouraged private handicraft and tailor shops and suggested that past ex- 
perience of the use of private capital under the NEP as well as experience 
of private enterprise in the service industries in Hungary and Bulgaria 
could serve as useful models.® 

Many such articles appeared during Brezhnev’s last years and espe- 
cially under Andropov’s brief leadership. The latter generated a wealth of 
proposals, ranging from minor tinkering with the existing system to the 
virtual dismantling of the traditional administered supply system so that 
resource allocation would be performed not by planners but by markets. 
There was clearly no consensus on the form of the changes needed to shift 
the economy from extensive to intensive growth. As the debate progressed, 
moreover, it became clear that the leadership was determined to maintain 
the essential features of centralized planning intact. No evidence appeared 
that either Andropov or Chernenko ever seriously considered any Hun- 
garian-type economic reforms. Although enterprises were being given more 
autonomy in making decisions and more responsibility for the outcome of 
those decisions, the aim was to improve the efficiency of the system of cen- 
tralized planning, not to consider any radical restructuring of the existing 
mechanism. 

Meanwhile, moderately reform-oriented articles continued to appear. 
In early 1984, a professor at the Academy of Social Sciences of the Central 
Committee of the cpsu wrote an article in the journal EKO advocating the 
devolution of output and supply decisions on levels below the central plan- 
ning apparatus, and cited the semi-market economy of the NEP period as 
a model.® 

Pavel Bunich, head of the Problems Laboratory of the Academy of 
the National Economy of the USSR, complained in early 1984 in the jour- 
nal Kommunist of “inertia” and “half-hearted measures” which, he wrote, 
were obstructing improvement of the economic mechanism. He called for 
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“systematic” measures and said that a restructuring of material incentives 
was essential to increase production and strengthen the responsibility of 
individual enterprises for their economic results.!° Another article in Kom- 
munist, authored by a senior scientific worker at the All-Union Scientific 
Research Institute of Systems Research, declared that there was no lack of 
new ideas and economic experiments, but that they had not yet led to any 
radical improvement in the economy because they had not been applied 
broadly enough." 

The articles indicated that there was a vocal constituency within the 
Soviet intelligentsia eager for economic reform that would tend to lead to 
a decentralization of political and economic power. Skepticism is called 
for, however, when assessing how much influence this reform lobby exer- 
cised over Soviet policymaking. 

Writing in the authoritative party journal Kommunist, Evgenii Bu- 
gaev, a deputy chief editor of the journal, denounced for its “lack of aca- 
demic rigor” and “shallow approach to Leninist theory”!* Ambartsumov’s 
analysis of the reasons behind Lenin’s introduction of the Nep, fiercely 
denying that the economic policy represented a retreat. The NEP repre- 
sented a step forward, in Bugaev’s view, rather than being “a means of 
overcoming mistakes and contradictions or a ‘crisis of socialism,’ ”” as Am- 
bartsumov had described it. It was, Bugaev wrote, a deliberate attempt on 
Lenin’s part to involve the peasantry in the construction of socialist society. 

According to Bugaev, Ambartsumov had not grasped the true nature 
of the crises that had beset socialist countries in the past. These crises oc- 
curred, Bugaev wrote, because these nations were still in the transitional 
phase between capitalism and socialism. As such, they were particularly 
vulnerable to the “baleful influence” of foreign and imperialist forces. Am- 
bartsumov placed too much emphasis, Bugaev charged, on “subjective” er- 
rors made by communist leaders and not enough on the “objective” threat 
posed to young socialist states by outside, counterrevolutionary forces hos- 
tile to socialism. 

Bugaev rejected Ambartsumov’s claim that the lessons of the NEP pe- 
riod were still relevant to the modern world. The class basis of the young 
Soviet state of 1921 was, Bugaev stressed, different from that of 1984; Am- 
bartsumoy was therefore wrong to “superimpose Lenin’s analysis of the 
events of 1921 on completely different phenomena that took place under 
different socio-economic and political conditions.” Bugaev also accused 
Ambartsumoy of “idealizing” small-scale private enterprise. This was un- 
desirable, according to Bugaev, because it conflicted with “the formation 
of socialist collectivism,” led to “unjust wage distribution” and “engen- 
der[ed] inequality.” ; 
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Any significant reform of the Soviet economic system would require 
some admission, if only tacit, on the part of the communist party leader- 
ship that its past policies had been mistaken. In rejecting Ambartsumov’s 
call for economic reform geared toward expansion of the role of private en- 
terprise, Bugaev was upholding what might perhaps be termed the doc- 
trine of party infallibility, according to which it cannot be said that the 
party had made mistakes, either in the recent past or in 1918. Given that 
the party has made no errors, there is no need for reform. Bugaev was ac- 
cordingly arguing against all but the most innocuous tinkering with the 
system. 

Bugaev seemed to be aligning himself ever more closely with conser- 
vative party circles. In 1984, amid signs of disagreements within the top 
leadership, Kommunist printed, side by side, two articles warning of the 
damage done to the party in the past by factional infighting. In one of 
these articles, Bugaev described the split between the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks in 1903, and he included two references to General Secretary 
Konstantin Chermenko. Valentin Chikin, a journalist and consistent advo- 
cate of innovation under Andropov, wrote of the pain that factional in- 
fighting caused Lenin during his last years of life* The two writers 
appeared to represent the conservative versus reform-oriented tendencies 
within the party, each wing blaming the other for undermining its “mono- 
lithic unity.” 

The journal Voprosy istorii admitted defeat in the squabble resulting 
from publication of the Ambartsumoy article. According to Kommunist, a 
special meeting of the editorial board of Voprosy istorii “recognized the 
justice of the criticism” directed against both the author and the journal.** 
Voprosy istorii promised to adopt unspecified “measures” aimed at “im- 
proving” its editorial work. 

Although the incident seemed to have ended with the complete rout 
of those advocating a reform of the Soviet economy through the extension 
of private enterprise, the prominence given to the debate suggested the ex- 
treme importance of the topic and the lack of consensus about it among 
the top leadership. 
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5 
Lukewarm Support for Kim I]-Sung 


Yong-Chool Ha 





The forty-seven-day official visit (May 16-July 1, 1984) of Kim I|Sung, 
the President of North Korea, to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
was his first since 1961. After Kim’s departure from Moscow on May 25 no 
communiqué was issued, and the Soviet press published very little concrete 
information about any agreements that may have been concluded. Kim ap- 
parently hoped to obtain Soviet and East European support for his pro- 
posal of a three-party meeting between the two Koreas and the United 
States on the Korean problem. He also doubtless wished to secure Soviet 
military aid to North Korea; the Soviet Union had refused to provide new 
arms, such as MiGz3 fighters, since the early 1970s. Soviet-North Korean 
economic relations had long been moribund, and Kim appealed to the So- 
viet Union and the East European countries to strengthen economic ties 
with North Korea.1 His trip was also intended to counterbalance increas- 
ing Chinese contacts with South Korea. Finally, Kim probably sought to 
convince the Soviet Union of the appropriateness of his succession plans 
by pointing to China’s de facto endorsement of Jong-II, his son, as North 
Korea’s next leader.? 

The North Korean newspapers hailed the trip of “the great leader” as 
“of epochal significance.” The Soviet press described the talks between 
Kim and Chernenko more modestly as having taken place “in an atmo- 
sphere of friendship and mutual understanding,” without putting much 
emphasis on agreement or unanimity. The two sides expressed identical 
views on the world situation. Chernenko strongly condemned the efforts of 
“US imperialists” to build up military strength in South Korea and in Asia 
in general. Kim [|Sung, for his part, acknowledged the Soviet struggles 
with imperialists in Europe and elsewhere and seconded the Soviet view 
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that “today the international situation is very tense because of the adven- 
turous power politics pursued by imperialists and their inflammatory in- 
trigues.”® That Kim’s speech, however, did not single out U.S. imperialism 
or Japanese militarism by name could be viewed as an attempt to signal 
North Korea’s seriousness in its dealings with the United States. 

Chernenko gave his support to North Korea’s proposal to reduce the 
tension on the Korean peninsula by substituting a peace treaty for the ar- 
mistice agreement. He also called for the peaceful unification of Korea on 
a democratic basis, thus reiterating an established Soviet position. He did 
not, however, give his specific endorsement to the proposal for three-way 
talks. This suggests that the Soviet Union may not have wanted to be left 
out of the process, particularly if China played an intermediary role. 

Kim called for greater cohesion among socialist countries. In this con- 
text, his reference to China and the Soviet Union showed that his “tilt” 
toward Moscow was very slight. He did not address the questions of Cam- 
bodia and Laos—two particularly thorny issues troubling Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

In response to Kim’s statements, Chernenko made it clear that Sino- 
Soviet relations would not be normalized at the expense of Vietnam. The 
divergence of Soviet and North Korean views on Indochina was pointed 
up in Kim’s subsequent talks with Yugoslav President Veselin Djuranovié, 
during which the two leaders expressed their agreement on the situation in 
Cambodia. Yugoslavia has condemned the Soviet-backed Vietnamese oc- 
cupation of that country.* 

The Soviet leader was not particularly enthusiastic in praising Kim or 
recognizing his role in building socialism in North Korea. Nor was there 
any indication in Chernenko’s speech that the Soviet leadership was per- 
suaded of the appropriateness of Kim’s plan to be succeeded by his son. 

There was a clear-cut difference in ideological emphasis in the speeches 
of the two leaders. While Chernenko dwelt mostly on international issues, 
Kim stressed the importance of building socialism and ultimately commu- 
nism. During his tour of East European countries, he highlighted “the 
three revolutionary tasks,” cultural, technological, and ideological, being 
carried out in North Korea. 

Kim’s visit demonstrated that the Soviet Union and North Korea 
shared a common world outlook without necessarily agreeing on specific is- 
sues. The Soviet Union was partially successful in winning North Korean 
support for its positions. Kim appeared to have secured a promise of eco- 
nomic—and possibly military—aid but no support for his proposals on the 
Korean problem or his succession plan. The Soviet leadership repulsed the 
attempt to play the Soviet Union off against China and dealt with North 
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Korea more within the context of Soviet-U.S. relations and the new Soviet 
leadership’s efforts to improve relations with socialist countries. A Soviet 
press release appeared on the last day of Kim’s stay in Moscow and em- 
phasized that the meeting had examined practical measures to expand co- 
operation between the two countries, leaving the impression that the So- 
viet Union had decided to adopt a “wait-and-see” approach in dealing with 
North Korea in view of the economic and political uncertainties facing 
that country in the future. 


6 
Chill with China 
Sallie Wise 





In a marked reversal of the trend toward a “normalization” of Sino-Soviet 
relations evident during Andropov’s brief rule, a virtual freeze in Sino- 
Soviet relations occurred under Chernenko.! Its most dramatic manifesta- 
tion was the abrupt cancellation, owing to “insufficient preparation,” of 
what was to have been a landmark visit to China by Soviet First Deputy 
Prime Minister Ivan Arkhipov in May 1984. The subsequent round of nor- 
malization talks, held in Moscow in July, only underscored the extent to 
which the USSR and China braked their tentative moves toward rap- 
prochement.? This diplomatic stalemate was accompanied by a barrage of 
increasingly shnll rhetoric from Moscow and, to a lesser extent, from 
Beijing. 

Several factors may explain the Kremlin’s decision to scuttle Arkhi- 
pov’s mission and the subsequent sniping at China in the Soviet media. 
Border clashes between China and Vietnam, the principal Soviet client in 
Southeast Asia, had been escalating steadily since the spring of 1984. The 
visits to China earlier that year by Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Na- 
kasone and U.S. President Ronald Reagan, followed by Sino-Japanese and 
Sino-U.S. defense consultations, raised the specter of closer collaboration 
between Beijing and “imperialist” powers on political, economic, and de- 
fense matters. Statements made by Chinese leaders to the effect that the 
USSR continued to pose a major threat to the security of China* undercut 
the appearance of improved relations created in 1983 by increased Sino- 
Soviet contacts in peripheral spheres. 

Aside from these developments, there appeared to be more fundamen- 
tal reasons behind the dispute. Since Chernenko took office there had been 
a discernible tightening up in both the domestic and foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. The climate of “vigilance” in the Kremlin tended to dis- 
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courage any substantive moves toward a normalization of its relations with 
China. Indeed, the three major obstacles to rapprochement in Beijing’s 
view—Soviet presence in Afghanistan, Soviet backing of the Vietnamese 
occupation of Cambodia, and Soviet troop strength along the Sino-Soviet 
border—became more intractable during the first half of 1984. Moscow 
had quite obviously become frustrated over what it perceived as China’s 
intransigence on these issues. Moreover, there had been some indications 
that certain circles in the Kremlin were questioning the wisdom of even 
trying to pursue a policy of normalization with Beijing. External develop- 
ments such as cordial Sino-Japanese and Sino-U.S. contacts only served to 
strengthen the hand of the Soviet officials skeptical of the potential bene- 
fits of any rapprochement with China. 

Among them was Oleg Borisovich Rakhmanin, first deputy chief of 
the crsu Central Committee Department for Liaison with Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries and a prominent China spe- 
cialist.* In a pseudonymous article criticizing East European affirmations 
of “national interests” over “socialist internationalism,” he also wrote that 
“Communists of the cpsu consider unacceptable . . . calls for reconcilia- 
tion with Maoism, motivated ostensibly by interests of unity and the neces- 
sity of displaying the maximum of restraint and tolerance.”® Rakhmanin 
thereby warned that the USSR was not prepared to seek normalization 
with China at the expense of principle—i.e., to tum a blind eye to China’s 
“deviations” in ideology and policy. 

A subsequent article in the cpsu journal for party activists, Partiinaia 
zhizn, whose editorial board included Rakhmanin, again took up the issue 
of “internationalism” with specific reference to China.® The author, O. Dru- 
gov, detailed at length the extent of the moral and material support that 
the USSR gave the Chinese communist party before and after the Chinese 
revolution, quoting Sun Yat-sen as saying: “If in the future revolutionary 
struggle our party does not learn from the Russians, it will not obtain vic- 
tory.” With nostalgia Drugov described the halcyon days of Sino-Soviet co- 
operation in the 1950s: “China’s policy was at that time a contribution to 
the common international cause of the struggle for peace and socialism, to 
strengthening the position of the world socialist system.” He declared that 
“there are not and cannot be objective reasons for the estrangement. . . . 
The weakening of China’s ties with the Soviet Union had an extremely 
negative effect on the political climate in the country, led to the reduction 
of revolutionary fervor, facilitated the growth of nationalist tendencies, 
and opened the way for a compact with imperialism.” 

The thrust of the two articles was that good relations with the USSR 
were essential for a “fraternal” country’s’ well-being but that those rela- 
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tions must be on Moscow’s terms. A Chinese rejoinder to this view ap- 
peared in the English-language weekly Beijing Review.” In contrast to the 
rather arcane Soviet argumentation, the terminology of Wang Jinging, a 
specialist in foreign affairs, was remarkably blunt: “The real problem lies 
in the fact that while the Soviets attempt to control us, we are opposed to 
being controlled. Or, in the Kremlin’s logic, you are good and revolutionary 
if you toe its line . . . and a narrow-minded nationalist if you don’t. In 
that case, you should be opposed and pressured. This is exactly what the 
Soviet Union has done to China.” Wang referred directly to Rakhmanin’s 
article: “Some Soviet officials published articles under assumed names 
calling into question the independent policy followed by China and some 
East European countries. ‘The articles accused them of violating the prin- 
ciples of internationalism and pursuing nationalism. .. . Judging from 
the foregoing analyses, the improvement of Sino-Soviet relations will be 
long and slow.” In light of the fortress mentality that prevailed in Moscow 
during Chernenko’s tenure in office, Wang’s prognosis appeared to be 
correct. 


7 


Wooing Conservative Arabs 
Bill Murphy 





On July 6, 1984, the USSR and Egypt announced that they would resume 
full diplomatic relations and exchange ambassadors.1 ‘This announcement 
came amid signs that the Soviet Union was moving resolutely to broaden 
contacts in the Middle East: the first visit ever made to the USSR by a 
Kuwaiti defense minister took place, and there was a report that the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) was considering establishing diplomatic re- 
lations with the USSR.2 Since its ouster from Egypt in the early 1970S, 
the USSR had been aiming at overcoming its isolation in the Middle East 
and regaining a voice in diplomacy in the region. Its behavior suggested a 
major effort to capitalize on the desire of some conservative Arab regimes 
for an alternative to the United States as a source of arms and political 
support. 

Egypt The Soviet ambassador-designate to Egypt was Aleksandr M. 
Belonogov, previously one of three deputy chiefs in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs’ Administration for Foreign Policy Planning. Reported to be 
an arms control expert, Belonogov also served as first secretary at the 
Soviet embassy in London from 1965 to 1967. 
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The new Egyptian envoy to the USSR was Salah Bassiouni, who had 
previously headed the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ Department 
of Information and Policy Planning. He had served as ambassador to 
Hungary and Ethiopia. 

The USSR had not had an ambassador in Egypt since 1981, when 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat expelled Ambassador Vladimir P. Polia- 
kov and a number of other diplomats on charges of fomenting strife be- 
tween Moslems and Christians. Moscow, however, had been seeking a 
reconciliation with Cairo since 1982, shortly after Sadat was assassinated 
by Moslem extremists. According to Al-Mussawar, a progovernment Egyp- 
tian weekly, Soviet ambassadors to Ottawa and Paris had at that time 
conveyed to Egyptian embassies the USSR’s willingness to restore full 
relations on a basis of “mutual self-respect.” 

Contacts between Moscow and Cairo continued in early 1983, includ- 
ing behind-the-scenes negotiations for increasing trade and economic links. 
Steps toward reconciliation were accelerated when former Prime Minister 
Mamdouh Salem led the Egyptian delegation to Andropoy’s funeral. During 
Salem’s visit, Egypt reportedly agreed to a visit by Poliakov, who since his ex- 
pulsion from Egypt had been promoted to chief of the Middle East Coun- 
tries Department of the USSR Foreign Ministry.* The USSR’s insistence on 
protocol and symbolism was satisfied when in April 1984 the former am- 
bassador to Egypt was given a triumphant welcome in Cairo for meetings 
that quickly led to an agreement to exchange envoys. 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak showed greater independence 
from the United States by resuming diplomatic relations with the USSR 
and thus strengthened Egypt’s aspirations to play a leading role in the 
nonaligned bloc. For the USSR, the restoration of diplomatic relations 
was probably intended to win Egypt’s backing for a Soviet role in any 
future Middle East peace talks conducted in the form of an international 
conference rather than through a revival of the Camp David peace pro- 
cess. The Kremlin appeared to be counting on closer ties with Cairo to 
extend its influence beyond Syria and Libya (its principal allies in the 
Middle East) to the conservative Arab states (Jordan and the Gulf states, 
especially Saudi Arabia). Soviet efforts to heighten contacts with these 
states, on both the political and military levels, were designed to persuade 
them that the USSR could play an effective role as a counterbalance to 
USS. influence in the region. 

Kuwait On July 9 Kuwait’s Minister of Defense Sheikh Salem al- 
Sabah arrived in Moscow for talks with USSR Minister of Defense 
Dmitrii F. Ustinov. Kuwait, an oil-rich but militarily weak country of 1.6 
million people, bound to Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, 
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Qatar, and Oman in a regional economic integration and collective defense 
pact known as the Gulf Cooperation Council, was its only member to have 
diplomatic ties with the USSR. Moscow took advantage of them re- 
peatedly to warn the neutral Gulf nations not to seek U.S. military assis- 
tance and to solve their problems themselves. 

The purpose of the Kuwaiti defense minister’s visit was to conclude 
an arms deal estimated at $320 million. The deal allegedly involved sur- 
face-to-air missiles, armored vehicles, and other unspecified types of mili- 
tary hardware. According to the Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Oabas, under the 
terms of the agreement Kuwait would for the first time permit Soviet 
military experts in this virtually defenseless nation for the purpose of 
assembling the equipment, operating it, and training local personnel to 
use it.® 

Separated from the Iranian border only by a fifty-kilometer strip of 
Iraqi territory, Kuwait was particularly interested in new antiaircraft mis- 
siles to bolster its defenses in face of the Iran-Iraq conflict. A number of 
Kuwait’s tankers had been hit, including some in Kuwaiti waters, in con- 
nection with the attacks on shipping in the Gulf.® This, it was believed, 
represented retaliation on the part of Iran for financial support given by 
Kuwait to Iraq. 

The Kuwaiti Defense Minister’s trip to Moscow was scheduled in 
1983, well before the tanker war in the Gulf prompted Kuwait's urgent 
request for shoulder-fired Stinger air-to-air missiles from the United 
States.” But the U.S. refusal in May 1983°to provide these missiles may 
have quickened Soviet readiness to bid for Kuwaiti friendship by being 
generous. 

Kuwait traditionally kept an equal distance between the superpowers 
and relied on France, Britain, and the United States as sources of supply 
for its major weapons systems. In a public statement issued in June 1984, 
however, Salem noted that Kuwait’s defense policy was based on obtain- 
ing arms from any source that “did not impose preconditions.” 

United Arab Emirates According to an unconfirmed report in a 
tadical Arab newspaper, at a secret meeting in Abu Dhabi in June 1984 
the United Arab Emirates’ National Federal Council (parliament) dis- 
cussed the feasibility of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union.® The 
newspaper quoted the Soviet consul in Kuwait, Hikmat Modatov, as say- 
ing that the Soviet government was prepared to discuss any subjects that 
UAE officials might wish to raise. 

The UAE, with a large population of Palestinian refugees, had long 
been urged by the Palestinian Liberation Organization to establish rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union as a counterbalance to U.S. influence. But it 
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had been restrained from doing so by pressure from pro-American Saudi 
Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia The Saudis established diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet state in 1926, but there had been no exchange of ambassadors since 
the pre-World War II period. In 1984, however, Saudi Foreign Minister 
Saud al-Faisal frequently called on the Gulf states to practice a more 
independent foreign policy. Soviet trade data released shortly before 
showed a multimillion-dollar jump for Saudi Arabia, presumably from 
Saudi oil deliveries on behalf of allied Iraq designed to fund Iraq’s re- 
sumed arms purchases from Moscow.® 

In June, a Lebanese weekly alleged that before the tanker war heated 
up, Saudi King Fahd had planned to visit Moscow.!* The official Kuwaiti 
news agency reported that the Saudi ambassador in London submitted a 
diplomatic note to the Soviet embassy there asking Moscow’s support in 
the un Security Council for Gulf states’ complaints about Iranian attacks 
on Saudi and Kuwaiti tankers.1" 

In addition, a West German newspaper, citing “reliably informed 
circles,” alleged that in May 1984 Riyadh gave Moscow a green light to 
unload ss-21 tactical missiles in its port at Al-Jubail for subsequent trans- 
shipment via Kuwait to Basra in Iraq.1* The unconfirmed report was indi- 
cative of the rumors that periodically swept through the Middle East since 
January 1984, apparently intended to frighten Iran and to signal Arab 
disappointment with U.S. policy. 

Prospects for the USSR Despite its increased gusto for fishing in the 
troubled waters of the Middle East, Moscow was unlikely to be considered 
a viable political or military alternative to the diplomacy of the United 
States in the region. The developments resembled a poker game between 
conservative Arab states and the United States, with the USSR exploiting 
more of its opportunities to kibitz. The exchange of ambassadors be- 
tween Moscow and Cairo appeared to be Egypt’s way of repairing bridges 
to the Arab and nonaligned world, rather than a move to renew depen- 
dence on Soviet arms. Gone was the Sadat-era acceptance of the U.S. 
plan to exclude the USSR from the Mideast diplomatic arena. 

The acting Kuwaiti foreign minister announced on July 15 that Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko would soon be making his first visit 
to that Gulf state. However, the prospect of Soviet military experts com- 
ing to Kuwait to train officers in new weaponry was not likely to please the 
virulently anticommunist Kuwaiti government. Heretofore, Kuwait had 
been sending military personnel to the USSR for training, or had Syrians 
or Egyptians provide instruction in the use of Soviet systems. 

The United Arab Emirates and Saudi Arabia, perceiving communism 
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and atheism as incompatible with Islam, were not to change course and 
abandon U.S. protection. However, along with Egypt and Kuwait, they 
were intent on showing their independence and signaling annoyance at 
USS. policy. For Moscow, inclined to take the long view, this represented 
a big plus. 


3) 
The Soviet-Syrian Summit 
Bill Murphy 








On October 16, 1984, Chernenko held talks with Hafez Al-Assad, the 
President of the Syrian Arab Republic. The official Soviet statement assess- 
ing the talks suggested that there had been disagreement regarding the 
recent reconciliation between Jordan and Egypt, the role of Yasser Arafat 
as chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization, and the Syrian sup- 
port for Iran in the war between Iran and Iraq.t Assad was making his 
first official visit to the USSR since 1980, when the two nations signed a 
twenty-year Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. He was seeking assur- 
ances of continued Soviet support at a time when the Kremlin was culti- 
vating the friendship of moderate Arab states in an initiative to widen its 
role in Middle East affairs. 

The Statement ‘The Tass statement characterized the talks as “use- 
ful” and as having been held in an atmosphere of “mutual understanding,” 
a formulation that suggested disagreements on important questions. Both 
the Soviet Union and Syria denounced the “strategic alliance” between the 
United States and Israel and “separate deals” allegedly running counter 
to the basic interests of Arab countries. There was no reference, however, 
to Jordan’s recent restoration of diplomatic ties with Egypt, which Syma 
had bitterly criticized. For its part, the Soviet Union had been improving 
contacts with both Jordan and Egypt. A Soviet trade delegation ended a 
visit to Jordan while the talks between Chernenko and Assad were in 
progress. According to Al-Ahram, the state-controlled Egyptian daily, the 
Soviet leader told Assad that Egypt’s leading role in the Arab world and 
in any future Arab-Israeli settlement “cannot be discounted” and had re- 
fused Assad’s request that the Kremlin call off a forthcoming visit to Mos- 
cow by Jordan’s King Hussein.? 

The Soviet Union and Syria also noted in a single, terse sentence that 
a solution of the Palestinian problem was of “key importance” for reach- 
ing a comprehensive peace settlement in the Middle East. The very brevity 
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of the treatment of this topic, however, suggested a difference of opinion. 

The Syrians averred that the Palestinian problem was a Syrian prob- 
lem and that Yasser Arafat could not be trusted because of his refusal to 
tule out a negotiated settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Assad openly 
opposed Arafat’s leadership of the pro and backed anti-Arafat rebels dur- 
ing the fighting in Lebanon in 1983. Assad also refused to allow the Pales- 
tinians to hold their oft-postponed meeting of the Palestine National 
Council—the Palestinian parliament-in-exile—until they deposed Arafat. 
The USSR, however, was displeased by the rifts among its Arab allies and 
by internal fighting within the pro. In 1983 in Moscow, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko sought to persuade visiting Syrian Foreign minister 
Abdul Halim Khaddam to end Syrian support for Arafat's opponents. 
Gromyko subsequently bolstered Arafat’s stature by meeting with him in 
October 1984 in East Berlin at celebrations marking the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the German Democratic Republic. The Kuwait 
news agency also reported indications that Arafat would soon be visiting 
the USSR to discuss the question of normalizing relations between the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and Synia.* 

In another area, Assad apparently gave only qualified support for the 
central idea of the Kremlin’s Middle East diplomacy: an international 
peace conference under the auspices of the United Nations that would 
include the United States, the USSR, Israel, and the Arab parties involved. 
Since Syria took the upper hand in Lebanon in 1983, the Soviet Union 
revived its call for a long-term settlement in the Middle East that would 
be policed by the superpowers. Tass, however, was only able to note that 
Assad had “high appreciation” for the Soviet proposal. He apparently did 
not care for the idea of a regional solution that would be policed by Mos- 
cow and Washington, although he presumably viewed the Soviet scheme 
as preferable to the “secret” peace plan that he feared in the event of 
Reagan’s reelection. 

According to Tass, Chernenko also promised “further all-round assis- 
tance to Syria and other Arab nations.” The formulation apparently was 
meant to tell the Syrians that the Soviet Union would henceforth consider 
their requests for military and economic aid in the context of overall Arab 
needs: Damascus would have no special claim as the USSR’s number one 
ally in the Middle East. 

Most significantly, perhaps, the statement made no mention of the 
war between Iran and Iraq, although the subject must have figured promi- 
nently in the talks. Syria continued to be one of the few Arab states to sup- 
port Iran, whereas the USSR, after an initial period of neutrality, moved pro- 
gressively toward Iraq, which it supported with substantial deliveries of 
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weapons. Moscow called for a negotiated solution to the conflict, claiming 
that continuation of the war only enabled “imperialism and Zionism’ to 
strengthen their positions in the region. 

The Soviet Union and Syria called for “a complete and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of all Israeli troops from Lebanon.” Syria, as a self- 
proclaimed peacekeeper in Lebanon, had a stake in restoring order there; 
both Damascus and Moscow supported the Lebanese government’s efforts 
to have the un peacekeeping forces in southern Lebanon widen the area 
under their control. The Israeli government of Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres also supported the idea of an enlarged un contingent to police south- 
ern Lebanon but continued to insist that the 2,100-man South Lebanon 
Army, which Israel supported, remain and play a major role in ensuring the 
security of northern Israel once the 14,000 Israeli troops had been with- 
drawn. Both Damascus and Moscow were probably worried that Peres, 
fresh from talks with US officials in Washington, might take a more flexi- 
ble line on the West Bank and the Palestinian question. Such a possibility 
raised the specter of Jordan and Egypt negotiating the return of the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip to the Arabs, thus isolating 
Syria and depriving it of a lever to induce the Israelis to return the Golan 
Heights to it. 

Both Syria and the USSR noted that relations were “developing suc- 
cessfully,” and there appeared to be no problems with bilateral issues. In 
May 1984 the Soviet Union may have been instrumental in disciplining 
a number of senior Syrian officers who were challenging Assad’s authority. 
Among them were Assad’s brother Rifaat, then commander of the defense 
brigades charged with countering rebellion, as well as two other generals 
opposed to Rifaat. All three commanders had deployed forces in and 
around Damascus, but Assad nipped the revolt in the bud by placing his 
brother and his brother’s two rivals, together with sixty other officers and 
officials, on a plane to Moscow.‘ Assad regained full control, but at the 
cost of becoming more beholden to Moscow. 

Moscow’s Intensified Diplomacy Assad’s visit came at a time when 
Moscow was stepping up its diplomatic activity in the Middle East. Mos- 
cow appeared to be trying to preempt any initiatives that Reagan could be 
expected to make once reelected and less constrained by the powerful pro- 
Israel lobby. The Soviet Union also hoped to take advantage of recent US 
reversals in the region, but to do so, it had to be accepted as an influential 
factor in the area not only by hard-line Arab states like Syria but also by 
moderate ones. 

At the beginning of October 1984, the Soviet Union signed a twenty- 
year Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with North Yemen, a moder- 
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ate Arab country with strong ties to Saudi Arabia. In the preceding 
months, Moscow had also made offers of assistance to Lebanon and agreed 
to exchange ambassadors with Egypt and to provide arms and technical 
assistance to Kuwait. Against this backdrop, the disagreements between 
the USSR and Syria to which the Tass statement alluded suggested that 
the Kremlin perceived its future in Middle East diplomacy as contingent 
upon its ability to downgrade somewhat its relationship with Syria and to 
transcend the numerous inter-Arab conflicts and the internal frictions in 
the PLo. 


o 
MiGs for Nicaragua? 
Bill Murphy 


In late October 1984 asc television news reported that unidentified US 
State Department analysts believed sensitive military equipment, possibly 
including high-performance MiG aircraft, was being unloaded by the 
Bakuriani, a Bulgarian freighter, at one of Nicaragua’s seaports. Although 
a State Department spokesman subsequently announced that there was 
“no indication” that Nicaragua had received advanced aircraft, several 
questions remained unanswered by press reports: did the Soviet Union 
contrive to spoof US intelligence regarding the nature of the cargo on 
board the freighter Bakuriani? Was Washington’s fear that the ship was 
carrying MiG-z21s based on mistaken circumstantial evidence? Did the ship 
drop off crates containing MiG-21s at Tripoli, on the way to Nicaragua, or 
did it still have them on board when it left the port of Corinto on Novem- 
ber g? In any event, Moscow appeared to lower its profile in the face of 
increased US pressure on its client Nicaragua. The Soviet Union’s response 
was in keeping with the fact that it had no treaty obligations to Nicaragua 
to provide arms or troops or to intervene in any conflict. 

At the same time, the caution exhibited by the Soviet Union also 
masked a low-risk strategy of ambiguity and “gradualism” in the region. 
The aim of this strategy apparently was to use military assistance to con- 
solidate the regime in Managua and to establish a center of Soviet influ- 
ence in Central America. The strategy also supported Sandinista efforts to 
stock offensive weapons before a regional arms freeze could be achieved. 

The Soviet leaders probably concluded that officials in Washington 
undermined their own credibility as a result of their disjointed handling of 
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the events in Nicaragua. Moscow could also draw potentially dangerous 
conclusions from the fact that by making such an issue of high-perfor- 
mance MiGs, US leaders appeared to be accepting the delivery of the 
military cargo that the Bakuriani had reportedly delivered: mr-24 heli- 
copter gunships that would provide the Sandinistas with a new source of 
firepower against US-supported guerrillas and back-up equipment for the 
Czechoslovak-built L39z jet trainer apparently destined for Nicaragua.t 
The 139z, with a combat radius of about 300 miles, can carry bombs, 
rockets, and guns.? 

The Soviet Reaction ‘The Soviet media did not unleash its criticism 
of the United States until after the crisis had safely passed. In reports for 
domestic consumption, the Soviet media focused on US naval, air force, 
and airborne troop movements in the Caribbean, almost to the exclusion 
of other foreign news.* The barrage seemed calculated to demonstrate 
Soviet prescience with respect to US actions. If the United States were to 
invade Nicaragua, Soviet commentators could claim that they had pre- 
dicted it. If not, they could contend that their publicizing of US military 
preparations had scared Washington off. However, a USSR Foreign Min- 
istry statement for foreign correspondents kept the Soviet warning to the 
United States low-key and made no mention of a Soviet commitment to 
Nicaragua.* 

On November 11, Vsevolod Ovchinnikov, a Pravda commentator, 
and Colonel Ponomarey of Krasnaia zvezda wrote that Nicaragua had an 
“fnalienable might” to strengthen its defenses and charged the United 
States with “preparing for direct aggression” against that country. The fol- 
lowing day, Richard Kosolapov, a member of the cpsu Central Committee 
and chief editor of Kommunist, told the press covering the annual meeting 
of the Organization of American States in Bogota that Nicaragua, if at- 
tacked, would “never be alone.’”* In his prepared statement at a press con- 
ference for foreign correspondents in Moscow on November 15, Vladimir 
Lomeiko, a spokesman for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, sidestepped 
questions about any Soviet response to such an attack. Lomeiko said that 
US actions constituted a “gross violation” of Nicaragua’s sovereign rights 
and of international law.® Like other Soviet spokesmen, however, he 
avoided any warning of Soviet retaliation should its client in the Camb- 
bean be attacked. As the week wore on, TAss commentaries threatening 
unspecified “far-reaching consequences” in the event of US intervention 
gave way to reports of pledges of “total solidarity with the people of 
Nicaragua” from a number of purportedly independent Soviet organiza- 
tions with ties to Latin America." 
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Some Soviet news reports appeared to adopt a more detached stance 
towards Managua, with the implication that the Soviet Union expected 
the Nicaraguans to defend their own national interests. On November 14, 
for example, in a report from Moscow, Tass referred approvingly to a 
statement by Nicaraguan Defense Minister Humberto Ortega Saavedra 
that the “revolutionary authorities” would make every effort to provide 
the army with the “necessary military material” and that the “American 
imperialists” would not find the Nicaraguan people unprepared in the 
event of an armed invasion.*® 

In sum, the Soviet Union gave abundant rhetorical support to Nicara- 
gua’s leaders and forcefully asserted that country’s right to arm itself. 
Soviet sources refrained, however, from voicing any commitment or out- 
lining a potential course of action for the USSR in response to increased 
US pressure or military intervention. At the same time, it was evident 
that Moscow’s low profile was consistent with its low-risk strategy of am- 
biguity and “gradualism” in the Caribbean region. All signs suggested that 
the USSR would continue to provide Nicaragua with economic and mili- 
tary aid and that it would encourage Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Libya, and 
North Korea to do likewise. 


10 


Turkey and Greece 
Bohdan Nahaylo 


The December 1984 visit to Turkey by Nikolai Tikhonov, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, was described by Novosti as a further 
landmark in “the strengthening and the development of good-neighborly 
relations and equal and mutually beneficial cooperation between the two 
countries.” The visit to Ankara came at the end of a year that had seen a 
substantial increase in Soviet-Turkish trade as well as economic and tech- 
nical cooperation. The two states agreed to double the volume of bilateral 
trade in 1985. In 1984 its value was 212.8 million rubles. Beginning in 
1987, the Soviet Union promised to supply Turkey with up to six billion 
cubic meters of natural gas a year.? 

Political Relations with Ankara Considering that Turkey, a mem- 
ber of NATO, occupied a position of strategic importance on the southern 
flank of the Western alliance and shared a border of some 600 kilometers 
with the Soviet Union, relations between Ankara and Moscow remained 
remarkably stable and cordial over the years. Political and ideological dif- 
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ferences, such as Turkey’s condemnation of the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan, were not allowed to overshadow the longstanding and mutually 
beneficial trade and other links between them. When in September 1980 
a military government under the leadership of Gen. Kenan Evren took 
power in Turkey in a bloodless coup, relations between the two states were 
not adversely affected to any significant extent. Indeed, in March 1981, on 
the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the signing of a Soviet-Turkish 
treaty, Brezhnev sent Evren a congratulatory telegram in which he ex- 
tended his personal best wishes.* 

The only real crisis arose in August 1982 after two Turkish soldiers 
were shot dead by Soviet guards in a border incident. An apology from 
Moscow eventually relieved the tension.* Turkey’s acceptance of several 
thousand Afghan refugees and the hijacking by three Soviet citizens of a 
Soviet airliner to Turkey in November 1982 also failed to damage ties be- 
tween Ankara and Moscow. 

The Soviet Union sought to impress on Turkey that there was no 
military threat to Ankara from the Warsaw Pact, only from the West.® 
In March 1984, Georgii Kornienko, Soviet first deputy foreign minister, 
made an unexpected visit to Ankara, giving rise to speculation that the 
USSR was concemed about Turkey’s attitude toward the deployment of 
cruise missiles on its territory and about the Gulf War. Kornienko’s trip 
to Turkey had been preceded by rumors that Turkey was considering 
acceptance of NATO’s cruise missiles and that Washington had asked the 
Turkish government to grant it facilities on Turkish soil in the event of an 
armed US intervention in the Iran-Iraq War. Evidently, Kornienko left 
Turkey reassured: shortly after his departure, a spokesman for the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry denied that Ankara had been approached in connection 
with the deployment of cruise missiles, adding that the Turkish govern- 
ment would not have agreed to such a request had it been made.® 

The results of Turkish-Soviet discussions about “international issues” 
and the arms race were acceptable to both sides. At the beginning of 
September 1984, “consultations” were held in Moscow between Soviet 
and Turkish Foreign Ministry officials about the forthcoming session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. According to Tass, the officials 
discussed international affairs with emphasis on the “removal of the 
threat of nuclear war and the termination of the arms race.” 

Trade and Other Links with Turkey The attitude of the Turkish 
government towards economic ties with the USSR was perhaps best sum- 
marized by Prime Minister Turgut Ozal’s description of the Soviet Union 
as “a market of 250 million people next door that cannot be ignored.’”§ In 
1983, Turkey and the USSR adopted foreign exchange free trade that al- 
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lowed them to trade on a barter basis in place of annual clearing agree- 
ments. This resulted in a drop of trade volume. In January 1984, a high- 
level Turkish delegation led by Undersecretary for the Treasury and For- 
eign ‘Trade Ekrem Pakdemirli traveled’ to Moscow to discuss ways of 
reversing the downward trend.® 

By the time a Soviet delegation visited Ankara in June for a five-day 
meeting of the Soviet-Turkish Intergovernmental Joint Commission for 
Economic Cooperation, trade prospects had improved. The meeting pro- 
duced an agreement to extend the capacity of the Soviet-built Iskenderun 
iron and steel complex, commission a joint-use dam on the Akhuryan 
River, and enable Turkey to purchase Soviet natural gas.1° Another Soviet- 
Turkish protocol, signed in Ankara on September 18, provided for dou- 
bling of the volume of bilateral trade in 1985. Turkey and the Soviet 
Union also agreed to improve economic, commercial, technical, and scien- 
tific cooperation over a ten-year period, starting in 1986, and settled the 
terms for the sale of Soviet natural gas." 

Turkey had initially been interested in buying natural gas from Iran, 
but the costs proved too high. At the end of January the Soviet Union 
formally offered to supply Turkey with natural gas by building a spur to 
the Euro-Siberian pipeline through Romania and Bulgaria.’* The Soviet 
scheme had been under consideration until a decision was reached in 
Ankara in the summer of 1984. Under the terms of the arrangement Tur- 
key was to purchase the fuel from the USSR for twenty-five years, begin- 
ning in 1987. Although the exact financial terms of the agreement were 
kept secret at Moscow’s request, it was revealed that Turkey would pay for 
the natural gas with exports, mainly agricultural and industrial products.” 

The Soviet Union created for itself an important economic and tech- 
nical role in the industrial development of Turkey, not only as a supplier 
of fuel and energy, but also as a provider of technical and financial assis- 
tance for many important projects, among them the development of 
Turkey’s reserves of brown coal and hydropower. However, since the res- 
toration of civilian rule in November 1983, Prime Minister Ozal encour- 
aged Western economic involvement in Turkey and its quest for full 
membership in the European Economic Community. 

Greek-Soviet Cordiality and Its Limitations ‘The February 1984 visit 
to the Soviet Union by Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou sym- 
bolized his socialist government’s anomalous policy of showing preference 
for the Soviet Union and its allies while remaining a member, albeit a 
troublesome one, of both nato and the European Economic Community. 
Even though Papandreou’s primary concern appeared to be placating radi- 
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cals within his own party and the pro-Soviet Greek Communist Party 
(KKE), his arrival in Moscow, coming at a tense moment in US-Greek 
relations, could also be seen as a slap in the face for Greece’s Western 
allies. 

Since Greece remained anchored in the West, the advantages likely 
to accrue from a pro-Soviet stance remained limited. Moscow had been un- 
willing to take sides in the lingering Greek-Turkish disputes over Cyprus 
and the Aegean Sea, preferring instead to cultivate good relations with 
both states in this vital strategic area. Greece’s courtship of the Soviet 
Union did not prevent Moscow from signing a new long-term trade agree- 
ment with Ankara during the December 1984 visit of Premier ‘Tikhonov 
to Turkey.1* 

Papandreou’s policy was to behave as if Greece were nonaligned while 
reaping the benefits of attachment to the West. This “independent” 
course annoyed Greece’s Western partners while bringing accolades from 
the Soviet Union. 

Moscow did not disguise its delight with a Western state that acted 
as supporter of Soviet positions on a variety of international issues. It ex- 
pressed its recognition by appointing Igor Andropov, son of the late Soviet 
leader, as its ambassador to Athens. In January 1985, the new envoy as- 
sured Greek Press Undersecretary Dimitri Maroudas that “the Soviet 
government appreciates the Greek government’s initiatives for détente 
and peace-keeping in certain regions of the world.”® 

All the same, Moscow did not ignore the small but influential Greek 
Communist Party which it had skillfully utilized to gain leverage. The 
KKE had criticized Papandreou’s government for failing to honor its elec- 
tion promises, and the Soviets, although lauding his foreign policy, were 
not averse to echoing the KKE’s complaints about his domestic record. 
Pravda painted a dismal picture of the situation in Greece and concluded 
that “in reality, socialism is nowhere to be found.”!° The Kremlin also 
carefully managed to avoid giving Papandreou all the credit for his coun- 
try’s “peace-loving” foreign policy. When in April 1984 Chernenko te- 
ceived the leader of xxe, Harilaos Florakis, he called Greek communists 
“tireless fighters for peace, democracy, and social progress.””17 

Until the end of 1984, the xxe’s criticism of Greece’s socialist govern- 
ment had been generally restrained. In January 1985, however, the tacit 
truce was broken when the government proposed a new electoral system 
facilitating the larger political parties’ ability to form governments. The 
communists, favoring a straightforward system of proportional representa- 
tion instead, condemned the proposal as undemocratic and stepped up 
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their attacks on the government. Papandreou’s trip to Moscow provided 
him with a convenient opportunity to outflank his communist opponents 
by talking directly with their mentors. 

Apart from this crucial domestic consideration and his reception in 
Moscow as an important international statesman, Papandreou did not 
derive any real benefits from his trip to the Soviet Union. Economic co- 
operation between Greece and the Soviet Union remained at a modest 
level because of the limitations imposed both by Greek membership in 
the EEc and by the fact that the USSR had little to offer Greece. Signifi- 
cantly, the most important economic agreement that Athens signed with 
the Soviet Union since the socialist government came to power, providing 
for Soviet financing and construction of a $450 million alumina plant in 
Greece, had been initiated by the previous conservative government. 


IV Sovietization of Afghanistan 


uu 
The Progress of Sovietization 
Stephen Sego 


After almost five years of Soviet occupation, the parts of Afghanistan un- 
der the control of the Kabul regime were deeply under the influence of 
the Soviet system. While the extent of the Sovietization was not com- 
parable to that imposed on Moscow’s Central Asian republics, several 
developments were indicative of the magnitude of USSR’s influence. 

More and more of the regulations directing the economy, particularly 
the allocation of resources, were being developed in Moscow rather than 
Kabul. A former chargé d'affaires for Afghanistan in Moscow claimed that 
the USSR was intending to shatter his country’s potential for economic 
self-reliance and that Afghanistan was already becoming totally dependent 
on the Soviet bloc.t According to Radio Moscow, enterprises constructed 
with Soviet assistance accounted for 70 percent of the output of Afghani- 
stan’s state sector and 40 percent of its budget revenues.” The Soviet Union 
also maintained that it had sent huge quantities of food, cooking oil, 
fertilizer, and other staple goods to Afghanistan since the invasion.* 

Afghanistan’s educational and administrative organizations were 
among the first targets of planned Sovietization. Sayed Gharib Nawaz, 
formerly a chief justice of the Kabul Civil Court, said that the country’s 
Supreme Court had been taken over by Soviet advisers and that only about 
fifty of Afghanistan’s 250 courts were functioning.* Afghanistan’s secret 
police—the khap—appeared to be a copy of the xcs,> and the educational 
system mirrored that of the USSR. At Kabul University, it was said that 
soon “even peons will have Russian assistants.’ 

Young people received lavish attention from the planners of Afghani- 
stan’s new society. The Democratic Organization of the Youth of Afghani- 
stan, the equivalent of the Komsomol in the USSR, claimed 125,000 mem- 
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bers.’ Radio Kabul stated that 1,500 Afghan students would be sent each 
year to the Soviet Union.’ Abdul Tawab Hikmat, who until September 
1984 worked in Kabul’s Directorate General of Visas and Passports, esti- 
mated that in addition to the 1,800 children sent each year to the Soviet 
Union, two to four groups of 200 “tribal persons’”’ were also sent annu- 
ally. Within Afghanistan, the khap had undertaken the sponsorship of 
children’s homes to furnish itself with a pool of loyal cadres for the 
future.1° 

Moscow’s policy on religion remained unstated and unrealized. While 
the more completely Sovietized organs of propaganda and information in 
Central Asia seldom viewed Islam positively and constantly encouraged 
atheism, the official line in Afghanistan resembled the stand taken in 
Soviet external propaganda. Afghan authorities, unwilling to make sweep- 
ing condemnations of Islam, were engaged in tactics that divided their 
leadership into a “progressive” group, given substantial support, and a 
“reactionary” group, treated as counterrevolutionary. This division appar- 
ently was based on political rather than theological lines. Muslim clergy 
from Afghanistan sometimes visited the USSR to study agriculture or 
learn about the achievements of socialism and Soviet external propaganda 
showed them at prayer in Central Asian mosques. Antigovernment Af 
ghans viewed such clergy as either ignorant or opportunistic.’* Kabul’s 
ambiguous, Soviet-sanctioned course appeared to support Islam while under- 
mining its power by trying to substitute the forms of religious practice for 
religious substance. 

The approach to land reform was even more ambivalent. Early at- 
tempts at land reform after the Saur Revolution in April 1978 were note- 
worthy for their failure. Because of poor planning, those farming newly 
acquired land were often left without seeds or water. On the other hand, 
an October 1984 discussion by Radio Moscow of the Kabul regime’s pnin- 
ciples of land distribution sounded like a classic description of feudalism: 
“Plots of land are being left to clergy, chieftains, and tribal elders who 
have served meritoriously in the struggle against counterrevolution, as well 
as to officers on active service.”’!* 

Public promises of the expanded use of local languages were a typi- 
cally Soviet aspect of Kabul’s nationalities policy. Such a move could not 
benefit the Pushtuns and Tajiks, since Pushtu and Dari had always been 
the languages of public communications. Even before the Soviet invasion 
of 1979 the Marxist government in Kabui had established weekly news- 
papers in Uzbek, Yulduz [Star] in Turkmen, and in Baluchi, Soub [{Strug- 
gle], which included material taken from Soviet nationality publications. 
Perhaps more significant in terms of numbers of people reached were 
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Kabul state radio broadcasts in the Uzbek and Turkmen languages for 
some of the smaller ethnic groups. It was reported that for the first time 
a book had been published in the Pashai language of eastern Afghani- 
stan.14 

In implementing the regime’s nationalities policy with regard to the 
tribes, especially among the Pushtuns, government representatives either 
played on traditional rivalries between tribes or offered arms and money 
to tribal chieftains in return for their support. This approach was not 
entirely satisfactory from Kabul’s point of view, because the tribes and 
their leaders often had no inhibitions about turning the arms against the 
government. Some groups in the pay of the Kabul regime had been re- 
routing government supplies to mujahidin groups. 

The policy of encouraging stronger national sentiment among Af- 
ghanistan’s ethnic groups was politically useful to the Soviet Union be- 
cause of the spillover of some Pushtun and Baluchi tribes into Pakistan. 
The imposition of political boundaries across these tribal territories had 
been a focus of tension in the region at least since the time of British 
India. The potential for future disturbances in the countries bordering on 
Afghanistan was evidenced by a report of a demonstration by Pushtun 
tribes in the Northwest Frontier Province of Pakistan against the govern- 
ment of Zia-ul-Haq.16 

The Soviet nationalities policy for Afghanistan seemed to be part of 
a long-range strategy aimed at increased Sovietization and perhaps, for 
Afghan Turkestan, annexation by the USSR. The main advantage gained 
by the Soviet Union had been the disunity that this policy produced 
among the supporters of the resistance. According to Radio Moscow it 
was “still very, very early to speak of the building of socialism in the 
country.”’17 
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Secret Police at Work 
Aaron Trehub 


The unprecedented scale and duration of Soviet military operations in 
Afghanistan led some Western observers to conclude that the “subversive 
war’ against the mujahidin, i.e., the war of cooptation, propaganda, and 
infiltration, was “finished.” Certainly the 1984 series of offensives—in the 
Panjshir Valley in April; in Herat and Kandahar in June; and, towards 
the end of the summer, in the Shomali and Logar Valleys to the north 
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and south of Kabul—testified to growing Soviet impatience with the 
desultory course of the conventional war. However, the attempt at a mili- 
tary solution was accompanied by the equally important “subversive war” 
conducted mainly by the Afghan secret police, the khap.? 

Khap was founded in September 1981, apparently under the auspices 
of the Soviet xcs and the East German security service. Its director was 
Dr. Mohammed Najibullah, a Parchami, a member of the Politburo of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (pppa) and, reportedly, one of 
President Babrak Karmal’s closest associates. Estimates of the number of 
personnel attached to khap ranged from 15,000 to 60,000 (the latter fig- 
ure included “20,000 agents in all administrative sectors in each province 
and also in Pakistan” ).* Although xhap’s budget was secret, the organiza- 
tion reportedly enjoyed “lavish Soviet funding.”* 

A glimpse into the workings of khap was provided by defectors. Mo- 
hammed Daoud Mohabbat, director of the First Political Affairs Section 
of the Afghan Foreign Ministry before his defection to Pakistan in Octo- 
ber 1981, claimed that professional diplomats within the ministry were 
being replaced by officers of khap and relatives of high-ranking pppa offi- 
cials and that the Afghan government bureaucracy was completely under 
Soviet domination. December 1982 saw the defections of two especially 
important Khap officials: Lt. Gen. Ghulam Sediq Mirakay, chief of intel- 
ligence training at the Khap academy in Kabul, and Brig. Gen. Habibullah 
Hidayat of the academy’s Pakistan and Iran branch. In statements before 
Western journalists Mirakay and Hidayat claimed that xhap had 25,000 
members and that 20,000 agents had been sent to Pakistan and Iran “to 
spread disinformation and stir up trouble.”® They also claimed that Khap 
tortured and executed prisoners on Soviet orders and under Soviet super- 
vision.” Finally, they reported that “every Afghan secret service report 
addressed to President Karmal is closely checked and examined by the 
Soviet secret service before it is delivered,” presumably to intercept letter 
bombs.® This extraordinary measure may have been inspired by the fate 
of Noor Mohammed Taraki, who, according to Mirakay, was suftocated 
with a cushion in a room of the People’s Palace by four men, two of 
whom were members of KAM, Khap’s immediate predecessor.® KhaD, more 
in accord with Soviet aims, was reportedly involved in at least three abor- 
tive attempts on the life of Ahmad Shah Masood, the commander of 
mujahidin in the Panjshir Valley.1° 

A more favorable and in some ways more revealing picture of Khap’s 
activities was presented in the Soviet press, which often featured the ex- 
ploits of the “Afghan Chekists.’”” Responsible for domestic surveillance 
and counterintelligence, khapD mounted a one-and-a-half year provocation 
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against the Central Intelligence Agency which culminated in April 1984 
in the exposure and expulsion from the US Embassy in Kabul of an 
alleged cia officer, Richard S. Vandiver.1! Khap was also active among 
Afghan émigré communities in Pakistan and Iran; a sensational account 
of this activity, entitled “Operatsiia ‘Iks-81,’ ” was serialized in March 1984 
in Moskoyskaia pravda.'? xhap paramilitary units accompanied the regular 
Afghan army and militia on “anti-bandit” forays.1* xhap also furnished 
grist for the state propaganda mill in the form of captured rebel documents 
that “proved” Western, Egyptian, Chinese, and Iranian complicity in the 
“undeclared war” against Afghanistan.# 

More important in the long term was xhap’s role in the Karmal 
regime’s program to enlist the support or, at least, ensure the neutrality 
of influential tribal leaders and to win the hearts and minds of Afghan 
youth. Among Afghanistan’s “more than twenty different peoples belong- 
ing to five ethnic groups,” the principal target were the eight million 
Pushtuns, who comprise more than half of the country’s total population.1® 
In an address before a plenum of the Central Committee of the pppa in 
December 1981, Dr. Mohammed Najibullah, the director of khap and 
head of the pppa’s Commission for the Improvement of Tribal Affairs, 
urged the Pushtuns to join the government in its struggle against the 
mujahidin and promised dire consequences if they failed to do so. Subse- 
quent articles in the Soviet press suggested that xhap had been instru- 
mental in forming “tribal military units” among the Pushtuns of Paktia 
Province.?® In July 1984 a cordial welcome was given Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the grand old man of the Pushtun national movement, on his ar- 
rival in Kabul. Dr. Najibullah was among the pppa officials who paid court 
to the old man at his Kabul home.17 

In promoting the ideological allegiance of Afghan youth xhap fol- 
lowed the example set by the Soviet Cheka in the early 1920s.1§ Toward 
the end of 1981 it supervised the construction of a children’s home in the 
center of Kabul. Called Watan (Homeland), it had 300 beds and was 
directed by Mahbuba Karmal, the president’s wife. Originally intended 
for the children of xhap officers killed in operations against the mujahidin, 
Watan and its twin annex Watan-2 soon began to accept children from 
all segments of Afghan society, including children from dushman (bandit) 
families.1° Upon completing eight years of schooling or its equivalent, 
the children graduated to the workers’ faculty of the Kabul Polytechnical 
Institute or to other vocational institutions. A similar system of children’s 
homes, enjoying “the material and other support of the state,” spread to 
other cities throughout the country.2° Under the auspices of xhap, these 
homes constituted a mechanism for the regime’s self-perpetuation by creat- 
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ing a pool of loyal, obedient cadres who could then fill important posts in 
the state bureaucracy, including the secret police.” 


=3 
Economic Exploitation 
David Dyker 


An article published in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta toward the end of 1984 
listed the different ways that the Soviet Union was helping the Afghan 
economy: through involvement in key investment projects in the fields of 
energy, irrigation, and fertilizer production; in prospecting and drilling for 
gas; and in technical education. According to the article, the threefold in- 
crease in Soviet-Afghan trade from 1978 to 1983 helped Afghanistan resist 
pressure from the Western powers.1 When the Soviet Union rendered 
its ally technical assistance with specific projects and programs, what was 
the balance of the flow of resources between the two countries? Given 
that the Soviet Union was carrying on a war within Afghanistan, how did 
the resource flows look when allowance was made for exports of supplies 
for military purposes? 

The data in the statistical annual Wneshniaia torgovlia SSSR pre- 
sented the only available—but incomplete—account of Soviet-Afghan trade 
transactions. The aggregate figures for 1982 and 1983 seemed to confirm 
the picture painted by the correspondent of Ekonomicheskaia gazeta. In 
1982 the Soviet Union exported 412.5 million rubles’ worth of goods to 
Afghanistan and imported goods worth 278.5 million rubles. For 1983 the 
corresponding figures were 401 million and 274.2 million rubles. This 
would indicate that there had been a net transfer of resources from the 
Soviet Union to Afghanistan, meaning that the Soviet Union was extend- 
ing either aid or credit to the Afghan economy. 

The category of “machinery and equipment” accounted for about 
half of the export flow, but the breakdown of that category revealed some 
startling figures. For all the propaganda about irrigation projects, Soviet 
exports of “agricultural installations” did not exceed 2 million rubles in 
either year. Half a million rubles’ worth of tractors was exported in 1982; 
by 1983 the figure had fallen to zero. Exports of other types of agricultural 
machinery stood at 271,000 rubles in 1982 and 37,000 rubles in 1983. Tex- 
tile equipment accounted for only 100,000 rubles’ worth of exports in 
1983; the same year equipment for the chemical industry accounted for 
4 million rubles’ worth. The major part of Soviet machinery exports to 
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Afghanistan comprised of two items—heavy vehicles and aircraft—which 
together were worth almost 125 million rubles in 1982 and almost 75 mil- 
lion in 1983. The drop between 1982 and 1983 was to some extent made 
up by increased exports of buses, “specialized vehicles,” and spare parts. 

This pattern of equipment exports does not directly reflect the Soviet 
military involvement in Afghanistan. The cost of the war to the Soviet 
Union was estimated to be between 2 billion and 4 billion rubles annu- 
ally. Although deliveries of military equipment to Soviet forces were not 
likely to be considered exports to Afghanistan, such deliveries to the 
Afghan government forces would be. Most of the heavy vehicles and air- 
craft were probably used to transport Afghan forces. 

Among the remaining export figures, two items stood out: oil and oil 
products were worth 72 million rubles in exports in 1982 and 116 million 
in 1983 and were presumably used for the vehicles and aircraft. Basic food- 
stuffs also made up an important category of exports. Afghanistan was the 
only country in the world to import wheat on a large scale from the Soviet 
Union. 

According to the Soviet figures, Afghanistan’s overall balance-of-trade 
deficit with the Soviet Union was on the order of 125 million rubles, but 
a different picture emerged when the military supplies contained in this 
balance were taken into account. In 1983 the combined value of vehicle, 
aircraft, oil, and wheat exports from the Soviet Union to Afghanistan was 
about 200 million rubles. Assuming that two-thirds of the latter total 
represented military supplies and that the war can be considered a Soviet- 
Afghan war, 133 million rubles should be subtracted from the officially 
reported total of Soviet exports to Afghanistan. This would leave a Soviet 
deficit on the balance of trade to Afghanistan and would suggest that 
Afghanistan was in fact transferring capital to the Soviet Union rather 
than vice versa. 

The pattern of Afghan exports to the Soviet Union is easier to 
analyze: in 1983 more than 80 percent of the total consisted of gas, but it 
was not possible to estimate its price. In contrast to its usual practice in 
providing figures for both quantity and value in the case of homogeneous 
primary and agricultural products, in this instance Wneshniaia torgovlia 
SSSR gave only the figures for value. The author of the article in Eko- 
nomicheskaia gazeta stated that “gas has become one of the most impor- 
tant of Afghanistan’s exports, and these exports now cover a large part of 
the Afghan debt in relation to credits and loans extended by the Soviet 
side.” That could mean that Afghan gas was being delivered to the Soviet 
Union at a special low price.? Even if that were not the case, the only way 
for a country to repay a loan is to export more than it imports. To the 
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extent that Afghanistan was repaying it was exporting capital to the Soviet 
Union. 

However, the statement by the correspondent of Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta was vague, making it difficult to evaluate possibly important ele- 
ments. “Invisible” Soviet inputs into Afghan education did not appear 
in the balance of trade, although they would have been included in the 
fuller statement of the balance of payments. Nevertheless, the pattern of 
Soviet-Afghan economic relations was very similar to the pattern of rela- 
tions between the USSR and its client states in the Third World: the 
Soviet Union was making virtually no contribution to the development of 
Afghanistan’s agriculture or overall economy. 


14 
The Fate of Soviet Soldiers 
Aaron Trehub, Bohdan Nahaylo, and Peter Kruzhin 


A notable feature of Soviet newspaper reporting from Afghanistan was the 
tendency to downplay the role of “the limited contingent of Soviet troops” 
serving there.1 Soviet soldiers were never shown participating directly or 
systematically in combat operations against the mujahidin. Rather, they 
were shown performing various support functions for the Afghan govern- 
ment army, which was presumably bearing the brunt of the fighting.? The 
spring 1984 offensive in the Panjshir Valley, which involved more than 
14,000 Soviet troops, was thus depicted by the Soviet media as an exclu- 
sively Afghan operation. 

At first glance this reticence was difficult to reconcile with the Soviets’ 
fierce pride in their army’s achievements. Articles on weapon-cleaning con- 
tests and daily life in a field bakery were printed side-by-side with stories of 
courage and carnage from the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45.3 However, 
this uncharacteristic penchant for self-effacement could be understood 
upon reflecting that the war in Afghanistan was not the Great Patriotic 
War. Moreover, the Soviet army’s lackluster performance in previous ag- 
gressive campaigns—for example, the abortive drive on Warsaw in 1920 or 
the disastrous first phase of the war against Finland in 1939-40—induced, 
perhaps, a certain caution when dealing with similar adventures.* Finally, 
the war in Afghanistan has been long—longer than the Great Patriotic 
War—and inconclusive. 

Some idea of Soviet attitudes toward the conflict in Afghanistan could 
be gained from samizdat documents.® Precise details of casualties suffered 
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by Soviet troops were published for the first time in the Ukrainian samiz- 
dat journal Chronicle of the Catholic Church in the Ukraine.® The jour- 
nal provided a breakdown of casualties sustained in Afghanistan by soldiers 
from three raions of ‘T'ranscarpathian Oblast in southwestern Ukraine. 


Recently, there have been more and more funerals of Transcar- 
pathians who have fallen in Afghanistan. On June 3, for instance, 
funerals took place in villages of Ilnitsa and Bilka. Alongside the 
crosses, the authorities placed markers with red stars for them. That 
night, an officer who had delivered the coffins let it slip, while in a 
drunken state, that he did not know what was in which coffin . . 
in some there was only a leg, or a bit of charred body, and it was not 
always from the body of the dead person [in question]. That is why, 
he said, the coffins cannot be opened. 

Number of men from Irshava Raion killed in Afghanistan 111 
Number of men from the Irshava Raion badly wounded and maimed 


a) 

Number of men from the Itshava Raion slightly wounded or frost- 
bitten 91 

Number of men from the Svaliava Raion killed in Afghanistan 52 
Number of men from the Mukachevo Raion killed in Afghani- 
Stan 122 


Number of men from the Mukachevo Raion badly wounded 145 


Only 10 of those from Mukachevo Raion who were badly wounded 
receive pensions, of between 35 and 55 rubles; the rest have been left 
in the care of their parents. 


Considering the populations of the raions of Irshava (94,200 in 1978); 
Svaliava (52,300 in 1983); and Mukachevo (103,100 in 1981), the casualty 
figures seem remarkably high.’ They support other unconfirmed reports 
over the years that a disproportionately large number of young men from 
the Soviet Union’s western borderlands—the Baltic republics and the 
western Ukraine—were called up for service in Afghanistan. All these areas 
had been forcibly incorporated into the USSR after 1939 and had te- 
sisted Sovietization and Russification. 

The information about Transcarpathian casualties in the Ukrainian 
Chronicle was reminiscent of the article “Our Boys Are Perishing in Af- 
ghanistan” in the issue of the Lithuanian samizdat journal Ausra dated 
March 1982.° Expressing outrage over the fact that representatives of “op- 
pressed” nationalities—Ukrainians, Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians— 
were being forced to participate in the war, Ausra reported: “More and 
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more tragic news is reaching us about Lithuanians who have fallen in 
Afghanistan. The dead are brought in zinc-coated coffins and buried 
secretly. Mothers are not allowed to see their fallen sons. . . . The coffins 
are brought . . . to all the raions and the villages.”® Ausra also reported 
an incident in Vilnius in which bereaved parents persuaded drunken sol- 
diers to open the sealed coffin supposedly containing the body of their 
son only to find that there had been a mix-up and that instead of their 
son the coffin contained the body of an Asian.1° 

One interesting indication of official concern was the publication of 
articles on soldiers wounded while fulfilling their “internationalist duty” 
in Afghanistan."! The first and most important of these articles, entitled 
“Dolg” [Duty] appeared in Komsomolskaia pravda on February 26. It de- 
scribed the treatment that the 23-year-old soldier Aleksandr Nemtsov, 
paralyzed by a sniper’s bullet while trying to save his mortally wounded 
commander, received from Komsomol officials in his home town, Nikopol. 
With unusual frankness and in scathing detail, the article exposed bu- 
reaucratic lethargy, indifference, and incompetence. One of Nemtsov’s 
neighbors described the ordeal of trying to get a special ramp built for the 
wheelchair-bound veteran: 


I decided to call the secretary of the Komsomol committee, Lelikoy. 
Lelikoy spoke very politely with me, took down my telephone num- 
ber, promised to take care of everything, and get back to me. Time 
passed, no ramp, no call, so I phoned myself. Again, Lelikoy was very 
polite: “We are working on the ramp question.” His politeness was 
confusing me, you see. But the job just wasn’t getting done! Finally 
he said, “I don’t have the time, call my deputy, Efimenko.” 

In Efimenko’s office they were getting ready for a subbotnik, so 
I said to him why not set aside a subbotnik for Sasha? “We don’t 
need to be told how to do our job,” he said. . . . All the chiefs said 
the same thing: “We'll do it, we'll do it.” I blew up: “You sound 
like a bunch of parrots—‘we'll do it, we'll do it,’ but nothing gets 
done. Even if you don’t care about Sasha, at least think about the 
authority of the Komsomol.”!” 


The article also described Nemtsov’s loneliness and alienation: 


Now, when the pain hit him, suddenly, like that second bullet in the 
back, he would turn his face to the wall. He had learned how to hide 
his pain earlier, when his father would come home drunk, and wave 
his fists over his mother’s head, and she would cry, quietly, without a 
word. . . . At home it’s quiet in the daytime, . . . so quiet, some- 
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times, that the silence rings in your ears. Sasha dreads the ringing, so 
like the sound of that second bullet, the one that got him in the back. 
He feels like lying down and tuming his face to the wall. So that 
nobody can see his eyes. But he doesn’t lie down. He puts on his 
jacket. On the lapel—the [order of the] Red Star.1* 


“Dolg” elicited an immediate response from official and unofficial 
readers alike. On March 13 Komsomolskaia pravda printed a selection of 
letters and a statement by V. Boiko, First Secretary of the Dnepro- 
petrovsk Obkom of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, in which the 
public was assured that “those at fault have been severely punished.” 
Boiko also claimed that “the regional party committee is taking concrete 
measures to ensure that veterans of the Great Patriotic War, defenders of 
the homeland, and the families of fallen warriors are everywhere sur- 
rounded by solicitude and attention.”* This statement might have seemed 
out of place in the context of an article about a soldier wounded in Af- 
ghanistan, had it not been for the vague reference to “defenders of the 
homeland” and “the families of fallen warriors.” Its very obliqueness 
pointed to the Soviet leadership’s dilemma: defusing a potentially explo- 
sive issue—the treatment of wounded veterans of the Afghanistan War— 
without fully admitting the scope or seriousness of the war itself. 

The third and final installment in the story of Aleksandr Nemtsoy, 
published on April 28, comprised selections from 5,000 letters and a state- 
ment by Nemtsov himself declaring: “If I were in a little better shape, I 
would return again to where I served under the red banner of my home- 
land.”’?> Several comments from the letters reveal the human cost of the 
war in Afghanistan. “As before, during the [Great Patriotic] War, wounded 
men are appearing among us,” wrote a retired captain from Cheliabinsk. 

Less than a month after the appearance of “Dolg,” Krasnaia zvezda 
published its own feature, entitled “Muzhestvo” [Courage], about a soldier 
wounded in Afghanistan.1® First Lt. Valerii Radchikov, a graduate of 
Suvoroy Academy in Kiev and the Higher Airbome Command School in 
Riazan, lost both of his legs while trying to disarm an Italian-made anti- 
personnel mine. After undergoing intensive therapy at hospitals in Tash- 
kent and Moscow, he asked to be allowed to retain his commission and 
to be posted back to Afghanistan. His request apparently was granted after 
the commander of the Turkestan Military District, General Iurii P. Maksi- 
mov, interceded on his behalf. Radchikov, who in the meantime had been 
promoted to major, was allegedly serving “in staff capacity in a distant 
garrison.”17 

Krasnaia zvezda’s next contribution to the genre, an article entitled 
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“Vernost” [Fidelity], appeared on June 23. Like Valerii Radchikov, nine- 
teen-year old Pvt. Georgii Berdznishvili had lost his legs in a mine explo- 
sion. According to the article, this had not prevented him from marrying, 
fathering a son, and fulfilling his obligations as an exemplary Soviet citi- 
zen.'* Mindful, perhaps, of the furor surrounding the Nemtsoyv story, the 
author of “Vernost” informed the reader that “Georgii now has his own 
car—a “Moskvich’—and a large garage near his home” and that he “and 
Olga and their little boy have settled into a three-room apartment in a 
new building.” 

While occasionally critical in their treatment of the military bureau- 
cracy, “Muzhestvo” and “Vermost” were more upbeat than “Dolg,” with 
its stark picture of indifference and despair. They were clearly intended to 
inspire, rather than outrage. And yet, despite their hopeful tone and the 
care taken in them to depict the army playing a purely ancillary role, such 
articles and the letters elicited by them could not conceal that Soviet sol- 
diers were fighting, being maimed, and dying in Afghanistan. 

Why were such materials published at all? Evidently, the war in 
Afghanistan had obtruded upon the attention of the populace to such an 
extent that it could not be ignored. In the case of “Dolg,” the article in 
Komsomolskaia pravda could have been forced by an outraged letter to 
the editor from Nemtsov’s neighbors protesting the behavior of the local 
Komsomol officials. The Soviet media’s treatment of the casualties from 
Afghanistan apparently was intended to forestall similar outbursts of 
popular discontent. 

Items published in the Soviet press revealed the names of twenty-one 
servicemen who had been made Heroes of the Soviet Union in connection 
with their participation in the occupation of Afghanistan. In twenty-one 
cases the arm of the forces in which they served was identified: seven were 
in motorized infantry units, seven in airborne troops, five were airmen— 
three quite definitely helicopter pilots—and one was in motor transporta- 
tion. Since ten of the twelve Soviet divisions in Afghanistan were motor- 
ized infantry and two airborne, these figures would indicate that the main 
burden of combat was borne by the airborne troops and helicopter crews. 

Among the twenty-one heroes there were twenty officers, one senior 
sergeant, but not a single enlisted man. Eleven of the twelve officers in the 
motorized infantry of airborne troops held various command posts, rang- 
ing from that of platoon commander to commander of a division. This sug- 
gested that commanders at all levels had to inspire their subordinates by 
their personal bravery. Of the twenty officers who distinguished them- 
selves in Afghanistan, only one was a political officer. 

The press also indicated that the “limited contingent of Soviet troops” 
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in Afghanistan contained a large number of both draftees and officers from 
the Central Asian republics. But on the list of Heroes of the Soviet Union 
only three were clearly of non-Slav origin. 

Almost all returned from Afghanistan, were promoted and received 
better postings. One of them, S. Sgt. Aleksandr Mironenko, had the title 
bestowed on him posthumously. The helicopter pilot Major Viacheslav 
Gainutdinov later perished in Afghanistan—one of his sorties “proved 
fatal.”1® Two of them, former helicopter regiment commander Vitalii 
Pavlov and former airborne division commander Albert Siliusar, were made 
generals. 
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Ogarkov Removed 
Bill Murphy and Peter Kruzhin 





On September 6, 1984 Tass announced that Chief of the General Staff 
and First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, aged sixty- 
six, had been relieved of his posts “in connection with a new appoint- 
ment.”? The terse news item, which did not identify Ogarkov’s new as- 
signment, highlighted the career of his replacement, Marshal Sergei 
Akhromeev, who was sixty-one. The September 7 issue of Krasnaia zvezda, 
the armed forces newspaper, carried on its front page a lengthy biography 
and a large photograph of a beribboned Marshal Akhromeev. Only in tiny 
print at the bottom of the page did it note that Ogarkovy had been relieved 
of his duties.? The absence of praise for the former chief of the General 
Staff in both news items made it virtually certain the change represented 
a demotion. 

Ogarkov’s writings on military doctrine could have caused him dif- 
ficulties with the political leadership. It was also possible that Chernenko 
mistrusted him since it was widely rumored that Ogarkov had given sup- 
port to the late Iurii Andropov’s successful bid for power in 1982. Finally, 
Ogarkov’s role in defending the shooting down of the South Korean air- 
liner in September 1984 could have been, in the arcane workings of Soviet 
politics, a signal that he had fallen foul of the Politburo. 

Marshal Ogarkov Marshal Ogarkov, an army engineer by training, 
briefly commanded units in the Far East and Belorussia before being ap- 
pointed commander of the Volga Military District in 1965. He had made 
his career, however, as a staff officer. Ogarkov was recruited to the general 
staff by Marshal Matvei Zakharov in 1968 to oversee weapons programs. 
It was a period in which the Soviet armed forces were liberating them- 
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selves from a military doctrine derived almost exclusively from combat 
experience in World War II and were beginning to draw conclusions 
about the significance of nuclear weapons and new arms technologies for 
military science and modern warfare. Ogarkov was the model of the tech- 
nically proficient young general. He was often credited with being the 
father of the application of mathematics and cybernetics to the problems 
of weapons development and operations planning. The nine years he spent 
as a first deputy chief of the general staff under Zakharov and, after 1971, 
under Marshal Viktor Kulikov covered the period of the biggest growth 
in military spending since World War II. 

From 1969 to 1971, Ogarkov served as senior military representative on 
the Soviet delegation that negotiated the first strategic arms (sALT) accord 
with the United States. It was believed that he maintained an interest 
in the complexities of arms control negotiations after returning to Moscow 
to continue his ascent in the General Staff chain of command. 

A full member of the cpsu Central Committee since 1971, Ogarkov 
held the top professional military job since 1977. In that post, he quickly 
gained a reputation as an officer who placed the highest priority on keep- 
ing pace with developments in the arms systems of the US and other West- 
ern countries. Many Western observers viewed him as a potential successor 
to Defense Minister Ustinov. 

Marshal Akhromeey Marshal Akhromeev graduated from both the 
Armored Forces and the General Staff Military Academies. A soldier’s sol- 
dier, he had commanded a regiment, a division, and an army. He also 
brought to his new post an impressive background in military operations 
planning. 

Since 1979 Akhromeev had been serving as first deputy chief of the 
General Staff, where his brief ranged over the full gamut of General Staff 
responsibilities: operations, weapons development and procurement, arms 
sales to client states, and arms control. In the last area, he was frequently 
called upon to brief visiting Western officials on the Soviet position in 
various arms control negotiations. 

Akhromeev was made a marshal of the Soviet Union in March 1983, 
the first time that a first deputy chief of the General Staff had been ac- 
corded that honor. In June of the same year, he was made a full member 
of the cpsu Central Committee. The rapid promotions and the noticeable 
conformity of his published writings with the views of his political bosses 
led many observers in the West to conclude that he was being groomed 
for a higher position. 

Background of Ogarkov’s Removal Ogarkov’s transfer may not have 
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come as a complete surprise to him. In late August 1984 it was reported 
that he had cancelled a visit to Austria scheduled for later in the fall. 

Ogarkov possibly owed his removal to the fact that his public writings 
in previous years had appeared to depart significantly from stances taken 
by Politiburo leaders. His troubles with the political leadership probably 
began with the publication in 1980 of his article on “Military Strategy.”* 
The article, interpreted by many in the West as a confirmation that 
Soviet leaders believed in the possibility of victory in a nuclear war, made 
an unfavorable impression on the top officials of two US administrations. 
This probably infuriated Brezhnev. Since his speech in Tula in January 
1977, Brezhnev had been insisting that a nuclear war between the super- 
powers would end not in victory for one or the other side but in “mutual 
suicide.” He and the Politburo leadership were against irresponsible talk 
of “victory,” presumably because such talk would only have intensified 
US determination to rearm. Subsequently, Ogarkov’s friends in Moscow 
leapt to his defense and argued that the US officials had deliberately mis- 
interpreted the chief of the General Staff.5 Their defense suggested that 
Ogarkov might have been reprimanded as a result of the furor caused by 
his article in the West. 

Later, in an article in Kommunist in July 1981, Ogarkov alleged that 
“direct . . . material preparation of a new world war is being carried out” 
in the West under US leadership. He also warned that Soviet military 
“has no right” to lag behind in weapons development, “particularly at 
the current stage, when on the basis of scientific and technical progress 
the main arms systems change practically every 10-12 years. Toward the 
end of the article, Ogarkov somewhat defensively acknowledged that alle- 
gations of Western preparations for World War III should not be “over- 
dramatized,” but he coupled that admission with a warning that “not just” 
the political organs of the Soviet Army and Navy but “also” those of the 
party and state “were obliged to convey to the Soviet people the truth 
about the existing threat of the danger of war.” 

Defense Minister Ustinov’s speech marking the October Revolution 
anniversary on November 6, 1981, appeared in part to be a rejoinder to 
Ogarkov. Ustinov declared that he was “optimistic” that Soviet military 
power could deter the outbreak of a new world war. He then focused 
most of his speech on a frank assessment of the country’s pressing domes- 
tic economic problems. He also pointedly warned against the “senseless 
waste” of its wealth represented by military preparations.* 

In a major essay on military doctrine published in February 1982, 
Ogarkov again went on the offensive. This time, he likened the course of 
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the Reagan administration to that pursued by Hitler. He offered a rejoinder 
to the “scientific conclusion” of the cpsu Central Committee that Soviet 
military power and the forces for peace in the world were sufficient to 
deter the outbreak of World War III. “Mere potentiality,” he noted, does 
not become actuality “all by itself.”’* Presumably to help the process along, 
Ogarkov urged a program of total mobilization of the Soviet armed forces, 
the national economy, and party and civil defense. His comments added 
up to an open-ended demand that the economy supply not only opera- 
tional military equipment but also stockpiles. Ogarkov’s call was not 
echoed by any political leader. Instead, throughout this period, Ustinov 
and Brezhnev regularly insisted that the USSR had “enough” of all that 
was “necessary” to deter a direct attack on its territory. 

Ogarkov may also have opposed the pledge given by Brezhnev to the 
United Nations in June 1982 that the USSR would never be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. In a major article in Pravda the following month, 
Ustinov acknowledged that the pledge had created unrest among the pro- 
fessional military.® They apparently feared that the USSR would become 
vulnerable at a time when the United States was engaged in a dynamic 
strategic rearmament program. Friction between the military and political 
leadership, probably related to issues of defense spending and the no-first- 
use pledge, apparently necessitated a special meeting between Brezhnev 
and the top military officers in the Kremlin only a month before the 
Soviet leader died. 

Finally, Ogarkov may have incurred the wrath of Chernenko if, as 
rumored at the time, he had been instrumental in swinging the support of 
the professional military behind Andropov’s successful bid to succeed 
Brezhnev. He may well have supported Andropoy because he saw in him 
the man most capable of instilling in the Soviet economy and work force 
the discipline and efficiency needed to compete with the United States in 
the arms race. 

The South Korean Airliner Incident Ogarkov’s name appeared in 
the world’s headlines on September g, 1983, when he chaired a press con- 
ference in Moscow to defend the shooting down of an unarmed South 
Korean airliner off Sakhalin. Indications at the time suggested, however, 
that his role may have been less an honor than a rebuke. On the eve of 
the conference, Krasnaia zvezda carried an editorial extolling the principle 
of “one-man command,” sacrosanct to the military, and warning against 
any return to the days when the professional officer was subordinated to a 
political watchdog.1? When the editorial was published, Andropov was 
placing an ill-disciplined and badly organized police force under the con- 
trol of a colleague from his days as chairman of the xcs. The military 
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apparently wished to forestall any attempt by Andropov to use the air- 
liner incident as an excuse to reorganize the armed forces. 

Ogarkov conducted the substantive part of the press conference alone, 
without the support of professional party spokesmen. This was a historic 
first in a country where the party had always been jealous of its role as 
chief defender of the regime before the outside world. A possible implica- 
tion of his solo performance was that the military were being punished 
by having their top officer exposed to the hated Western press. 

Ogarkov concluded both his prepared remarks at the press conference 
and an article that appeared somewhat later in Izvestiia with an apparent 
defense of the armed forces. His characterization of them as “always 
boundlessly” loyal to “the Soviet people, government and party leadership” 
seemed designed to mollify his political superiors rather than outraged 
Western critics. 

When Andropoy subsequently alluded to the shooting down of the 
South Korean aircraft in a major speech at the end of the month, he did 
so in a single sentence noticeably devoid of even cursory praise for the 
performance of the armed forces.!* 

Ogarkov’s New Job ‘The Soviet authorities, far from making any 
effort to dispel the conjectures of Western journalists and military experts 
about Ogarkov’s removal, seemed to have actively encouraged the most 
absurd conclusions. Answering questions from an NBc television corre- 
spondent on September 10, Akhromeev stated that Ogarkov’s transfer to 
a new post was routine; such transfers, he said, took place in the armed 
forces of other countries without creating any sensation. He did not desig- 
nate Ogarkov’s new post, merely remarking that Ogarkov would continue 
to perform responsible defense duties within the armed forces.'* Subse- 
quently, confidential reports appeared in the Western press that Ogarkov 
had been made head of the General Staff Academy. On the other hand, 
another version claimed that Ogarkov had been appointed to head an 
overall command of Soviet forces in a Western theater of operations to 
be set up in the event of war.1® There were numerous surmises as to the 
reasons for Ogarkoy’s dismissal, all tending to the theory that there had 
been friction between him and the party leadership under Chernenko.® 

The assertion that Ogarkov had become head of the General Staff 
Academy was unfounded. Protocol required that the obituary of Col. Gen. 
Aleksandr Bukov, the head of the political department of the General 
Staff who died unexpectedly on September 30, should be signed by the 
chief of the General Staff Academy. Ogarkov did not sign it, but General 
of the Army Mikhail Kozlov, head of the academy since 1979, did.** 

There was a new sensation on October 12 when the East German 
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news agency (ADN) announced that party chief Erich Honecker had met 
with Ogarkovy at the sep Central Committee headquarters in East Berlin 
that day. Ogarkov was identified simply as a marshal with no indication 
of his position. According to the official account, the subject discussed was 
“the further strengthening of joint cooperation and the deepening of the 
brotherhood in arms of the National People’s Army of the GDR and the 
Soviet Army.” What Ogarkov said was not revealed, but Honecker stressed 
that, as a result of the policy of confrontation and of the efforts of the 
most aggressive circles of imperialism to achieve military superiority, “it 
is essential to further strengthen the military might and combat readiness 
of the armies united in the Warsaw Pact.” Honecker also reportedly 
pointed out that the workers and soldiers of the GDR “are making an 
active contribution to the energetic implementation of the peace policy of 
the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact countries and are staunchly carry- 
ing out the obligations of the GDR within the alliance.”"* 

The apn report revealed a certain divergence between the declared 
agenda of the Honecker-Ogarkov meeting and the points that Honecker 
chose to stress. The subject under discussion was the further strengthening 
of cooperation between the Soviet and East German armies only, but 
Honecker emphasized strengthening allied cooperation within the Warsaw 
Pact as a whole. At the same time, he rejected any suggestion that the 
GDR was not adequately observing its duty as an ally. 

On October 14, when asked by a Reuter correspondent in Helsinki 
what post Ogarkov was now holding, cpsu Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo member Grigorii Romanoy replied that “Marshal Ogarkov 
is in command of large Soviet forces in the West.”!® In a May 1984 inter- 
view in Krasnaia zvezda, Ogarkov argued that the state of the art of war, 
with its clear trend toward ever greater striking power, both nuclear and 
conventional, urgently required not only that new methods of conducting 
hostilities be evolved but also that certain elements of the structure of 
the armed forces presenting a hindrance be revised. He called on military 
personnel to utilize past experience creatively, to enrich it, and aim at con- 
stantly improving the training and organizational structure of the army 
and navy. He called for a show of boldness in embarking on experiments 
to achieve this end, “if necessary taking calculated risks. . . . It is better 
to try out new forms in peacetime than to search for them in the course 
of a war.”?° 

Five months after Ogarkov’s interview, plans for some sort of change 
in the structure of the Soviet forces in the West, if still only on paper, 
seemed possible, so that Romanoy’s response to the correspondent’s ques- 
tion may in part have reflected that possibility. The question remained, 
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however, what specific restructuring of Soviet forces in the West Romanov 
had in mind or what structural unit had been placed in Ogarkov’s charge. 

In July 1984 a noteworthy article by Maj. Gen. V. Gurkin entitled 
“Certain Questions Arising from Experience of the Formation and Activ- 
ity of Main Commands of Theaters of Operations during the Initial Period 
of the Great Patriotic War” was published in the Voenno-istoricheskii 
zhurnal. In a curious way the author succeeded in reconciling two contra- 
dictory points of view. On the one hand, he observed, the creation at the 
beginning of the war of main commands of the northwestern, western, 
and southwestern theaters of operations “was a measure dictated by cir- 
cumstances,” and “they did not play the roles assigned to them.”*1 On the 
other hand, he came to the conclusion that the history of the war “con- 
firms the need to establish in time a system of strategic leadership that 
would be capable of ensuring firm control over combat operations from 
the very outset of hostilities.”?? Presumably, the author had in mind the 
creation of the same sort of main commands of theaters of operations, but 
with allowance made for the shortcomings of their predecessors. 

Gurkin was not a mere general serving in an insignificant department 
but a senior officer of the Military Science Administration of the General 
Staff. It may be quite justifiable to see in his contradictory article a re- 
flection of divergent points of view regarding the desirability of creating 
these main commands of theaters of operations held in the highest 
echelons of the Soviet military establishment. 

Gurkin’s conclusion was clearly compatible with Ogarkov’s emphasis 
on the need to revise the organizational structure in peacetime. This may 
be understood as evidence that Ogarkoyv, when proposing that entrenched 
structures be broken up, primarily had in mind the creation of main com- 
mands of theaters of operations. 

Ogarkov’s proposals were bound to conflict with the settled ways of 
the military bureaucracy. They also apparently encountered opposition 
from the Warsaw Pact Joint Command under Marshal Viktor Kulikov 
on the grounds that the creation of main theater commands would be 
impossible without breaking up the existing structure of command and 
organization of the forces in the “forefront of the defense of the socialist 
camp.” In the latter case, the situation would have been aggravated by 
Kulikov’s personal animosity toward Ogarkoy, who had displaced him as 
the second in command in the Ministry of Defense. 

Among the arguments possibly advanced against Ogarkov’s proposals 
could be that any such restructuring would be exceedingly complicated, 
would incur considerable additional costs, and would take considerable 
time. In addition, what would happen if the enemy were to attack when 
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the old command structure had been destroyed but the new one was not 
yet operational? ‘This last objection possibly prompted Ogarkoy’s challenge 
to proceed, “if necessary taking calculated risks.” 

If such restructuring had been attempted, the sole possible arbiter in 
the clash between Ogarkov and the military bureaucracy would have been 
the highest organs of the cesu. What decision would they have been likely 
to make? That there were only indications of the creation of one such 
main theater command would have necessitated a compromise. While re- 
jecting the radical restructuring proposed by Ogarkov, the party leadership 
may have agreed to try out Ogarkov’s suggestions on an experimental basis 
with only one such main command. Not wishing to aggravate differences 
between senior figures in the military establishment, the decision may have 
been made to remove Ogarkov from the General Staff but at the same 
time to give him a chance to justify his “taking risks” in practice. 


16 
Political-Military Relations 
Bill Murphy 


The Soviet military had been strengthening its position since the fall of 
Khrushchev in 1964. It achieved a greater role in advising the Politburo 
leaders and in executing and defending Soviet national security policy. The 
merging of political and military interests in the USSR took place during 
the 1970s, a decade of arms negotiations with the United States, forced 
military technological development, and repeated military thrusts into 
Third World areas. 

In its advisory capacity, the military attained a near monopoly on 
intelligence with respect to weapons technology and technical defense- 
related matters. There was no alternative government research institute or 
“think tank” outside the control of the General Staff that could provide 
independent and authoritative assessments of information and data on the 
USSR’s and other states’ defense establishments. In consequence, the mili- 
tary’s ability to influence Defense Council and Politburo decisions on na- 
tional security matters had probably increased as technical questions— 
whether of arms negotiations or weapons research, development and 
procurement or sales to client states—increasingly came to occupy the 
attention of Soviet policymakers. Along with this advisory role went the 
possibility of manipulating the political leadership through the presenta- 
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tion of “worst case” threat analyses and intelligence estimates of an ad- 
versary’s intentions. 

As regards policy execution, the military’s role had been growing both 
internally and externally. Internally, its role in the armaments industry 
had grown, as had its share of national resources. Externally, military 
influence had been increasing through increased involvement in arms sales, 
the number of military personnel serving in missions or advisory capacity 
abroad, and the number of states in which the USSR maintained pres- 
ence. During the 1970s, the USSR achieved international political influ- 
ence largely through client states that became military allies. As a corollary, 
the Soviet military achieved a prominence and prestige at home that it 
had not enjoyed since World War II. 

Finally, the military assumed a more visible and assertive role in the 
explanation and justification of foreign and defense policy. This was par- 
ticularly evident in the last months of 1983. 


—In September, at an internationally televised press conference, Mar- 
shal Nikolai Ogarkovy, then chief of the General Staff, defended the Soviet 
action in shooting down an unarmed Korean airliner over Sakhalin on 
August 31. 

—In October, the Defense Ministry formally announced that the 
USSR would respond to Nato deployments on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces in Western Europe with counterdeployment of “operational-tacti- 
cal” missiles in East Germany and Czechoslovakia and by increasing the 
threat to the United States in its offshore seas and waters. 

—In November, General Staff arms control spokesmen condemned 
the decision of the West German parliament to reaffirm its commitment 
to proceed with 1nr deployment. 

—In December, Ogarkov took part in another internationally televised 
press conference. Here he condemned the first deployments of Pershing II 
and cruise missiles in a number of West European countries and under- 
scored Moscow’s resolve not to return to the negotiations in Geneva until 
they were removed. 


Some Western leaders reacted to the increased visibility and assertive- 
ness of the Soviet military by voicing concern that it appeared to be filling a 
power vacuum and by issuing policy statements in the name of the party 
and the government. That fear, although unjustified, testified to the poor 
state of East-West relations at year’s end, and to the confusion in the 
West about the events in Moscow. It later became known that Andropov 
was more seriously ill than the Soviet government had indicated or the 
West assumed. 
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The brief historical survey that follows indicates that the influence of 
the Soviet military had been increasing, but more in the execution and 
public defense of the political leadership’s policy than in its actual for- 
mulation. 

Era of Conflicts: 1917-64 From the earliest days, the party dom- 
inated the Red Army and the General Staff through a Revolutionary 
Military Council and a pervasive system of political commissars. Under 
Stalin, senior military officers whose loyalty was questioned were subjected 
to ruthless purges. From 1936 to 1939, between one-third and one-half of 
the officer corps were executed, allegedly for being part of a German con- 
spiracy. Though resented by military professionals, the purges were never 
opposed by any unified movement within their ranks. Only many years 
after Stalin’s death did senior military leaders begin to write articles in the 
central press honoring purge victims later rehabilitated. For example, 
articles by Soviet officers in Pravda and Izvestiia celebrated the ninetieth 
birthday of Marshal Mikhail N. Tukhachevskii in February 1983. 

The military’s position improved after the German attack on the 
USSR in June 1941. But after the battle of Stalingrad, party controls were 
strengthened again. This general process of tightening the means of con- 
trol over the military continued until after the war, and was symbolized by 
the denunciation of Marshal Georgii K. Zhukov, the war hero, in 1946. 
During the Korean War, when the external threat again grew worse, at- 
tempts to make the military subject to the party grew weaker. In the strug- 
gle for power after Stalin’s death in 1953, many factions, including the 
military, sought to consolidate their positions. 

In the early years of Khrushchev’s rule, a time of uncertainty in the 
party, the political leadership again bought support of the military at the 
price of some relaxation of party controls. For example, Marshal Zhukov, 
a Khrushchev ally who was made defense minister in 1955, apparently 
tried to lessen the influence of the party, especially its Chief political Direc- 
torate of the Army and Navy (cru), in military affairs. The political lead- 
ership, however, maintained its system of party and xcs control over the 
military and withdrew its concessions as soon as practicable. 

Though he saved Khrushchev from an attempted coup in 1957, Zhu- 
koy was dismissed from the Politburo that same year for his allegedly 
“Bonapattist” ambitions. The action was not opposed by any professional 
service chief. Thereafter, Khrushchev proceeded to impose the idea of nu- 
clear deterrence on the army in 1961. The action resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Strategic Rocket Forces (srr), and a concomitant reduction 
of the ground forces by a third of their 3.6 million troops. This cut in the 
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traditional backbone of the armed forces, and the srr’s new priority claim 
on technical resources, met with significant opposition from the officers. 

The political setback for the USSR represented by the Cuban missile 
crisis in October 1962 discredited Khrushchev. Military officers—and no 
doubt others in the political leadership—apparently concluded that this 
type of humiliation must never be repeated. After 1964, when Brezhnev 
and his colleagues threw out the “hare-brained schemer’ Khrushchev, em- 
phasis shifted dramatically to military power as a means of achieving 
superpower status. 

Era of Joint Interests: 1964-82 Under Brezhnev, the USSR achieved 
superpower status in military rather than economic or ideological terms, 
developing its military power on a major scale. Its armed forces grew in 
size, as did their share of resources. Military projects demanded and re- 
ceived the best personnel and material. The Soviet Union, traditionally 
superior to the United States in conventional weaponry, became its equal 
in strategic weaponry and its near equal in the capacity to deliver military 
power anywhere in the world. 

The most striking feature of the Brezhnev era, compared with earlier 
periods, was more harmonious integration of the party and government 
decision-making machine. The integration of security and foreign affairs 
apparats into the highest level of decision making was exemplified by the 
promotion of the defense and foreign ministers and the chairman of the 
KcB to full Politburo membership in 1973. This action, at least on the 
surface, gave the USSR a national security complex similar to that of a 
traditional nation-state. 

The military also began to take a more active part through its advisory 
tole in the decision-making process during this period. This was partly be- 
cause of the increase in the number of issues confronting the political 
leadership that had an important military aspect, such as the Middle East, 
Czechoslovakia, sat, Angola, Afghanistan, Poland, and nr deployment. 
Brezhnev also appeared to be more prepared than Khrushchev to listen to 
professional advice, including that of the military. Not surprisingly, new 
military thrusts of Soviet foreign policy began in this period with Soviet- 
Cuban moves into Angola and Ethiopia. 

Soviet military professionals were heartened when Marshal Matvei 
V. Zakharov was appointed chief of the General Staff in November 1964. 
Their influence was also evident when Marshal Andrei A. Grechko was 
made defense minister in 1967 over then party secretary Dmitrii Ustinov, 
who was not a professional soldier. Grechko was acceptable to the military, 
which wanted a professional who would defend its cause, and to the party, 
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which saw in him a perfect vehicle of control over the military because he 
had been Brezhnev’s friend since the war. 

In the late 1960s, Khrushchev’s doctrine of deterrence was reversed 
and replaced by a war-fighting doctrine of “combined arms” that incor- 
porated a nuclear weapons option and was similar to NaTO’s strategy of 
flexible response. This necessitated a bigger army, since in a nuclear war 
warning time would be shorter and the losses of both men and material 
greater. Production of intercontinental ballistic missiles (1cams) began to 
surge, and the role of naval forces was altered, with emphasis on an ocean- 
going fleet. On the whole, however, the military continued to perform 
traditional missions. In 1968, for example, it guaranteed Soviet hegemony 
in Eastern Europe by crushing the Prague Spring. 

After the 1972 saLr agreement, opposed by the professional military, 
the officer corps found its new raison d’étre in “the international mission” 
and “peace through strength.” According to the new dictum, only Soviet 
military strength could restrain imperialism and guarantee peace. The 
military, buoyed by the successful airlift of military equipment to Egypt 
during the Middle East War of 1973, appeared to have become more 
confident about its ability to use military power to further “revolutionary 
processes” in the Third World. Some new “world revolutionary” hopes 
were probably also encouraged by the “crisis of capitalism” apparently 
resulting from the 1973 Arab oil boycott and the upheaval in Portugal in 
1974. This, at least, was the thrust of a passage in an article by Marshal 
Grechko in Voprosy istorii KPSS: 


At the present stage, the historic function of the Soviet armed forces is 
not restricted merely to their function in defending our motherland 
and other Socialist countries. In its foreign policy activity, the Soviet 
state actively and purposefully opposes the export of counterrevolution 
and the policy of oppression, supports the national liberation struggle, 
and resolutely resists imperialist aggression in whatever distant re- 
gion of our planet it may appear. The Party and Soviet government 
tely on the country’s economic and defense might in fulfilling these 
tasks. . . . The development of the external functions of the Socialist 
armies is a natural process. It will continue.? 


This partly new line enunciated by Grechko received its political formula- 
tion at the Twenty-fifth Congress of the cpsu in 1975. That year it began 
to be actualized through the Soviet-Cuban involyement—primarily through 
military channels—in Angola, Ethiopia, and a series of smaller countries 
in Africa and the Middle East. 

The sea and air deliveries to Ethiopia had been preplanned in Moscow 
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by Cuban and Soviet defense ministers and were executed out of a Soviet 
command and control center run by a Soviet general in Addis Ababa. The 
successes of Soviet-Cuban foreign policy in Africa were characterized by 
remarkably effective military coordination between the Soviet and Cuban 
high commands, supported by extensive technical personnel from the 
Soviet Union and East European countries. Thereafter, the military re- 
tained a firm control over security ties with the client states and their 
leaderships, seeking to ensure that countries where the party and govern- 
ment had failed in the 1960s would become stable, controlled clients. 

Throughout this period of Soviet military successes, the political lead- 
ership strenuously attempted to ensure its control over the military. In 
May 1976 Brezhnev was promoted to the rank of marshal of the Soviet 
Union and in July his new defense minister, Dmitrii Ustinov, also became 
a marshal. There were then two new marshals—both political figures—at 
a time when no professional military man had been promoted to that rank 
for more than eight years. The fact that both were Politburo members 
must have been perceived by the professional military as yet another indi- 
cation of that body’s determination to keep the military under firm party 
control. 

The invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 and its subsequent occupation 
represented a new stage in Soviet military involvement in the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. The war, which by 1984 involved about 115,000 
troops, became the most extensive and longest sustained military conflict 
in which the USSR had engaged since World War II. It was bound to 
occupy a large portion of Politburo deliberations about foreign and de- 
fense policy. Although observers generally believed that the invasion was 
undertaken for political purposes, military decision making and prestige 
had to play a role in policy decisions regarding the conduct of the war. 

On balance, the Soviet Union was successful in using military power 
for foreign policy purposes in the 1970s. With the partial exception of the 
Arab side in the 1973 Middle East War, no Soviet ally in the Third World 
had been defeated by a Chinese or Western force or by forces supported 
by a Western proxy. 

In the course of the decade, the Soviet Union also learned that arms 
sales and military assistance were major and highly lucrative levers in 
dealing with foreign countries. Soviet arms sales to noncommunist, less 
developed countries reached 8.8 billion dollars in 1980, as compared to new 
economic aid commitments that year of less than 2.6 billion dollars. Al- 
though this enormous growth in military assistance, largely to Arab coun- 
tries, did not always buy influence, it did increase the role of the Soviet 
military in the execution and management of foreign policy. 
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US and world reaction to a decade of Soviet and Cuban military ven- 
tures seemed, however, to inspire in Moscow caution, or at least a desire 
not to provoke a further shift to the right in Western public opinion. In 
1980 Brezhnev talked about an isolated USSR. At the Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress of the cpsu in 1981, Soviet political leaders were silent about the 
world revolution. Instead, they emphasized renewed efforts at détente in 
both the West and the East. 

Significantly, when the Polish communist party crumbled in 1980, 
Soviet political leaders did not directly use the military option. They also 
appeared uncomfortable with General Jaruzelski, who was first a Polish 
military officer and only second the head of the party. Some Soviet political 
leaders presumably feared that Jaruzelski could serve as an example to 
Soviet officers. Others probably suspected that Jaruzelski was more com- 
fortable communicating with Moscow through old military channels than 
through party channels. In any event, Marshal Viktor G. Kulikov, com- 
mander in chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, evidently played the lead role 
in making Soviet leaders’ concerns known to their Polish counterparts. 

In late 1982, towards the end of Brezhnev’s life, disagreement appar- 
ently arose between political and military leaders regarding the nature of 
the US military challenge and the adequacy of the Soviet defense effort to 
counter it. Brezhnev and the party political leadership seemed to believe 
that the Reagan administration was primarily interested in psychological 
warfare against the Soviet system and in checking the growth of Soviet 
power in the Third World. Some professional military officers, however, 
apparently contended that the possibility of a direct US military attack on 
the Soviet Union constituted the primary danger. These significantly differ- 
ent perceptions of threats resulted in different assessments of the ade- 
quacy of Soviet defense preparations. 

Marshal Ogarkov, chief of the General Staff and the highest-ranking 
professional soldier, openly favored a more comprehensive response to the 
presumed military threat from the United States.2 However, his call to 
put the USSR on a war footing was not seconded by the political leader- 
ship. Indeed, Defense Minister Ustinov’s speech on November 6, 1981, 
marking the anniversary of the October Revolution, conveyed the opposite 
message. Ustinov declared that he was “optimistic” that Soviet military 
might could deter the outbreak of a new world war. His speech then fo- 
cused on a frank assessment of pressing domestic economic problems, 
pointedly warming against “the senseless waste” resulting from military 
spending.® He then defined military spending as means of protecting peace- 
ful labor, “the supreme end” of which was to improve the Soviet standard 
of living.* Afterwards both he and Brezhnev, in a series of statements and 
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articles, continued to stress the adequacy of Soviet weapons programs and 
the level of military spending. 

To dispel the tension, Brezhnev defended the party’s policies before 
an extraordinary audience of military commanders in his last major ad- 
dress on October 27, 1982. (Such an audience had last been held in 1972, 
after saLT I was signed, probably to the disgruntlement of the military.) In 
the speech, Brezhnev said that “new questions” which had to be solved 
immediately had arisen since the Twenty-sixth Congress of the cpsu.> The 
acknowledgment of new questions meant that the political leadership had 
made a number of difficult policy decisions which had provoked dissatis- 
faction within the defense establishment. 

Though Brezhnev emphasized the necessity of keeping pace with US 
weapons technology, he also called attention to such domestic economic 
difficulties as “bottlenecks” in metals, fuel and transport—all critical sec- 
tors of the economy from the military perspective. The thrust of his 
address seemed to be that not just civilian consumers but also the military 
would have to contend with resource scarcities. The speech also empha- 
sized a desire to improve relations with China as part of an effort to im- 
prove the Soviet Union’s strategic military position. In 1982, senior Soviet 
leaders had called for improvement of Sino-Soviet ties on at least five 
separate occasions. The strategic aim appeared to be to unify the Warsaw 
Pact countries, the Third World, and other “anti-American” forces and 
to effect a significant change in Sino-Soviet relations that would provide 
the USSR with additional leverage in its dealings with the United States. 

In sum, the new direction signaled by Brezhnev’s last speech appeared 
to go against the advice of the professional military. He proposed that the 
USSR meet the US challenge with an improved strategic position through 
closer ties with China, but essentially within the planned growth of de- 
fense resources. These issues, however, could not be laid to rest by one 
speech. They remained a source of tension between party and military 
leaders under Andropov and Chemenko. 

Era of Tension: 1982-84 It is generally believed that Andropov 
had the support of Marshal Ogarkov and the professional military in his 
successful bid to succeed Brezhnev in November 1982. The military must 
have viewed the former xcs chief as the man most capable of instilling in 
the Soviet economy and work force the discipline and efficiency needed to 
compete with the United States in the arms race. 

From the start, Andropov trod a careful line in public assessments of 
the country’s economic priorities. His first reference to defense allocations 
conveyed the belief that the military’s requirements had “as always” been 
“sufficiently taken into account.”® He also told Central Committee mem- 
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bers that the USSR henceforward would exercise its main revolutionary 
influence in the world through domestic economic development.’ Ustinov, 
reportedly Andropov’s closest supporter and ally in the defense establish- 
ment, had already pointedly called this the “decisive front” in the com- 
petition with the United States.® 

In speeches marking the sixty-fifth Soviet Army and Navy Day in Feb- 
urary 1983, several hardline military officers called for more resources to 
keep pace with US rearmament. They cited Andropov’s earlier acknowledg- 
ment before the Central Committee plenum that elected him that, when 
dealing with the “imperialists, we well know that peace cannot be had for 
the asking.” Ogarkov, who had been a persistent critic of Brezhnev’s poli- 
cies since 1979, suddenly acknowledged that the USSR could deter a new 
world war—a capability that he seemed to link with Andropoy’s leader- 
ship.® There was no indication, however, that Andropov was prepared to 
reverse Brezhnev’s earlier decisions about resource allocation. 

Under Andropov, military leaders advanced to higher rank three times 
(December 1982, and twice in March 1983). In particular, the promotion 
of three army generals—including Sergei Akhromeey, then first deputy 
chief of the General Staff—to marshal of the Soviet Union must have in- 
creased military morale. The early disclosure by Ustinov that Andropov 
had taken over Brezhnev’s post as chairman of the Defense Council sig- 
naled, among other things, a continuation of party control over the mili- 
tary.1° Unlike Brezhnev, however, Andropov did not promote himself to 
marshal or encourage myths about his military service. Nor was he ever re- 
ferred to in public as supreme commander in chief of the armed forces, a 
title held in wartime by Stalin, and assumed in peacetime by both Khru- 
shchey and Brezhnev. When he died in February 1984, Andropoy was still 
outranked by some Defense Council members, General Staff officers, and 
force commanders. 

Some of the tension that underlay Brezhnev’s meeting with the mili- 
tary in October 1983 was probably eased by Andropov’s tougher stance in 
arms control negotiations. During his tenure, however, political-military re- 
lations appeared to have been further strained following the shooting down 
of a Korean airliner off Sakhalin on August 31, a political disaster for the 
USSR. Soviet political leaders publicly sought to dissociate themselves 
from personal responsibility for the decision to shoot down the aircraft, at- 
tributing it to “a regional commander.” Andropov’s only comments, in a 
major speech nearly a month after the event, were noticeably devoid of 
even cursory praise for the military’s performance." 

When asked in a Bsc interview on September 18 why it took the Krem- 
lin six days to admit to having downed the kat airliner, Viktor Afanasev, 
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editor in chief of Pravda and a Central Committee member, pointed at 
“the military people.” He implied that the military had not been sure 
about what had happened and that only after further investigations or- 
dered by Moscow political authorities was it “established” that the plane 
was a passenger aircraft. “I think,” Afanasev responded to one question, 
“that our government and Party will certainly draw some conclusions— 
pethaps . . . political ones” from the events. 

The role of Marshal Ogarkov at the press conference held on Septem- 
ber g to “explain” the Soviet action may, in the arcane workings of Soviet 
politics, have been a signal that he had fallen foul of the Politburo lead- 
ers.12 Ogarkov conducted the substantive part of the press conference 
alone, although Leonid Zamiatin, chief of the International Information 
Department of the Central Committee, and Georgii Kornienko, a first dep- 
uty foreign minister, were also on the dais. To Western observers, Ogarkov 
appeared to be handling the press conference skillfully. He accused the 
US administration of being behind the Kat “spy mission,” and likened it 
to Nazi “provocations” that in the late 1930s preceded Germany’s surprise 
attack on the USSR. Though he did not repeat his call for a total mobili- 
zation of the Soviet economy to meet the allegedly increased threat of war, 
he did trumpet an unrelievedly pessimistic view of US military intentions. 
Some Soviet press commentators later faulted the US administration for 
the stridency of its rhetoric in the wake of the shootdown, hinting that it 
had contributed to the increased assertiveness of the Soviet military. Doubt- 
less self-serving in part, their comments may nonetheless have reflected the 
private view of many Soviet officials. 

In eatly December, the same trio—Zamiatin, Ogarkov, and Korni- 
enko—spoke at a second press conference called to announce the Soviet 
Union’s political and military response to the Nato deployment of inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Western Europe.!* This time, Ogarkov’s brief 
was limited to military-technical questions within his professional compe- 
tence. At several junctures, he took his cue from Zamiatin, who was in 
charge of the conference, on how to respond to questions with a political 
twist. The overall impression was that the arrival of the American missiles 
in Europe had lent greater weight to military counsel in internal discus- 
sions about the nature and thrust of US foreign and defense policy. This 
at least was the gist of a number of commentaries by Soviet civilian ana- 
lysts both before and after the conference, including an article by maverick 
political analyst Fedor Burlatskii.1* The article dramatized the discussions 
between President John F. Kennedy and his top civilian and military ad- 
visers—the majority of them portrayed as “hawkish”—during the 1962 Cu- 
ban missile crisis in a manner implying that the deployment of 1NF on So- 
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viet borders was undermining Andropov and strengthening the hand of 
the military. In addresses to military officers immediately after the press 
conference, Defense Minister Ustinov evidently felt obliged to reassure 
skeptical commanders that the retaliatory measures on which the party 
and government leaders had decided would effectively ensure that the 
USSR would never be caught “unaware.” 

Although the prominent role of the military in the September and 
December press conferences set off alarms in the West, neither provided 
evidence of any change in the basic relationship of military subordination 
to political rule in the USSR. Both events appeared to have been planned 
by the Politburo to demonstrate the unity of the party, government, and 
armed forces at a time when the Soviet Union was facing political setbacks 
and widespread hostility. 

The military’s reaction to the election of Chernenko as general secre- 
tary in February 1983 appeared ambivalent. In its lead editorial welcoming 
the new leader, Krasnaia zvezda was noticeably less effusive than Pravda 
and less laudatory than Izvestiia.1* Ustinov also failed to praise Chernenko 
in his Pravda article celebrating Army and Navy Day on February 23. He 
did, however, laud him a few days later in an address to the party aktiv of 
the Defense Ministry.1* Krasnaia zvezda editorials after February 16 also 
appeared to be more positive towards Chernenko. It was difficult, however, 
to discern any pronounced tendency in the speeches, interviews and ad- 
dresses of military officers on the occasion of the armed forces’ day. Sev- 
eral cited Chernenko’s dictum that the USSR would continue to possess 
the military wherewithal to “cool” the hot heads of military adventurers. 

The most striking event of Chernenko’s tenure was the September re- 
moval of Ogarkov as chief of the General Staff and his replacement by 
Marshal Sergei F. Akhromeev.1* Subsequently, a senior Soviet diplomat 
told American diplomats in Moscow that Ogarkov had been demoted be- 
cause he exhibited “unpartylike” tendencies.1® Ogarkov’s latest writings on 
military doctrine and the forcefulness with which he argued for increased 
resources for the Soviet military had apparently sealed his fate. He possibly 
also attempted to implement organizational changes that provoked resis- 
tance from senior armed forces chiefs. 

Even in his last interview with the Soviet press on May 9, Ogarkov 
seemed to be calling for additional resources to keep pace with NATO in 
the development of “smart” conventional weapons and the application of 
“emerging technologies” for military purposes.”° In the interview, Ogarkov 
quoted Chernenko’s statement that the “contemporary situation demands 
constant and manifold efforts to maintain the security of the country and 
a reliable defense of the peaceful labor of Soviet people.” Ogarkov charac- 
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teristically commented that “this requirement must be fulfilled uncondi- 
tionally.” His hectoring tone and barely disguised contempt for Chernenko 
symbolized the tension that had come to exist between party and military 
officials in the USSR. 

On October 12 Ogarkov appeared in East Berlin. Two days later, 
Grigorii Romanov, a senior Politburo member, told Western reporters that 
Ogarkov “was commanding the Soviet Union’s largest Western forces.”?4 
This may have been designed to demonstrate that he, or his cause, retained 
influential supporters in the Kremlin, but the new job still represented a 
demotion. Once the highest-ranking professional officer, Ogarkov became 
subordinate to Marshals Akhromeev, Kulikov, and Sokolov, the three first 
deputy ministers of defense. 

On September 27, three days after his seventy-third birthday, Cher- 
nenko was presented another Order of Lenin. Defense Minister Ustinov, 
who presented the award in the presence of the full Politburo, hailed Cher- 
nenko as “leader of the Party and state, Chairman of the Defense Council, 
and Commander in Chief.”?? The use of the last title, especially after the 
removal of Ogarkov, appeared designed to increase the authority of Cher- 
nenko with the troops and to symbolize the leading role of the party over 
the army. Chernenko, who had permitted some propaganda inflation of his 
service with the border troops in East Kazakhstan from 1930 to 1933, was 
the first party leader and commander in chief not to possess military rank. 

Ustinov died on December 20 and was replaced as minister of defense 
by Marshal Sergei L. Sokolov. Aged seventy-three, Sokolov was not known 
to be ambitious or to possess strong political or policy views.?? The per- 
sonnel change thus was not likely to have any significant effect on East- 
West relations or Soviet military policy. 

His frequent clashes with the professional military notwithstanding, 
Ustinov had not been a “dove” as much as a man of eminent subtlety. If 
he played down the urgency of the US military threat, it was presumably 
because he doubted that US domestic conditions would long support a 
sustained military build-up and because he expected that leaders of NATO 
countries in Western Europe would act as a restraining influence on US 
policy. Against this background, Ustinov advocated “détente” and mod- 
ernization of the Soviet economy, not as ends in themselves but as neces- 
sary preconditions for what he expected to be a long military competition 
with the West. 

In a Politburo apparently divided between conservatives and those 
seeking change, Marshal Sokolov was probably the safest and least contro- 
versial choice to succeed Ustinov. As a first deputy defense minister since 
1967, Sokolov’s long tenure as the ministry’s chief administrative officer in- 
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dicated that he had won wide acceptance. His age, however, made him a 
transitional figure unlikely to be in charge of the armed forces for very 
long. 

Sokolov, an ethnic Russian, served in high command posts on the Ka- 
relian front during World War II, was made a marshal in 1978 and had 
been a full member of the Central Committee since 1968. He had exten- 
sive experience with Soviet clients abroad, especially in the area of arms 
exports to developing countries. Since December 1979, he was also ru- 
mored to be the officer responsible for overall strategy in Afghanistan. Un- 
like Ustinov and Ogarkov, Sokolov remained in relative obscurity. His ele- 
vation was presumably calculated to please military professionals without 
threatening the political leadership’s supremacy over the armed forces. 

Given Soviet economic difficulties and the poor state of East-West re- 
lations, the tension between political and military leaders characteristic of 
the post-Brezhnev era appeared likely to continue. Despite this tension, 
however, the historical record suggests that the Soviet military was not 
aspiring to gain a decisive influence over political decision making at the 
expense of the party. Throughout its history, and notwithstanding many 
provocations, the military made no attempt to seize power, effect a coup 
d’état, or even acquire a decisive influence in ruling institutions. To be 
sure, the military’s role as adviser to the Politburo had gradually been 
strengthened, as had its role in the execution and public justification of 
Soviet policy. There was no evidence, however, that it exercised political 
power. 


av 
Return to Geneva 
Bill Murphy, Bohdan Nahaylo, and Vera Tolz 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko met with President Reagan at 
the White House on September 28. The meeting took place between two 
sessions of talks between Gromyko and Secretary of State George Shultz 
on September 26 and 29. On September 27, he met with Walter Mondale, 
the presidential candidate of the Democratic party, and addressed the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

On the crucial issue of resumption of arms control talks, the Soviet 
Union and the United States had been dancing a minuet ever since the 
USSR proposed discussions in Vienna in June 1984. At that time, the So- 
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viet Union misplayed its hand on the “star wars” issue. Alarmed at the 
American lead in this area, at the enormous cost of developing space weap- 
ons systems, and at their implications, the Kremlin proposed a conference 
to discuss banning the militarization of space, to be held in Vienna in Sep- 
tember. Anticipating a negative reaction from Washington, the Soviet 
leadership probably expected that this initiative would boost the flagging 
peace offensive. The United States, however, agreed to take part in talks as 
long as they were broadened to include nuclear weapons as well. Moscow 
promptly replied that this was unacceptable and added its own precondi- 
tion: a moratorium on the testing and deployment of space weapons while 
the Vienna meeting was in progress. Consequently, the conference was 
never held.t 

Chernenko subsequently hinted in Pravda that he would not rule out 
talks on offensive arms provided that the United States agreed to a mora- 
torium on antisatellite (Asar) weapon testing.2 The Soviet government 
had a stake in the predictability of the strategic relationship, particularly 
at a time when decisions were being made in Moscow regarding the forth- 
coming military budget. Furthermore, since 1985 was to be the last year of 
the current five-year plan, discussions about the parameters of the new 
plan (1986-90) were probably far advanced. Historically, Moscow had 
been able to use arms talks to cap U.S. strategic weapons building pro- 
grams. 

The two sides offered contradictory assessments of the accomplish- 
ments of the meetings. A senior State Department official characterized 
the Shultz-Gromyko meeting as constituting “a good start.” Tass, how- 
ever, quoted Gromyko as saying that he detected no change in U.S. for- 
eign policy that would facilitate a turn for the better either in U.S.-Soviet 
relations or in the international situation.® 

In his address before the un General Assembly on September 27, Gro- 
myko said that “the Soviet Union is in favor of serious talks” and “insist- 
ing on them,” but he added that “the United States must remove the ob- 
stacles it has put in the way” for the talks to take place.* In the past this 
obstacle had been defined by the Soviet Union as the removal of the U.S. 
intermediate nuclear missiles recently deployed in Europe, but Gromyko 
was not so explicit. Gromyko also expressed hope that the United States 
would “refrain from actions that would make irreversible the process of 
turning outer space into an area of military rivalry and . . . engage in 
talks with a view of reaching an agreement.”® This statement reflected— 
but, again, did not explicitly repeat—the Soviet position that a moratorium 
on space weapons would have to be reached prior to the start of negotia- 
tions. 
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Gromyko had not arrived in America with a strong hand to play. The 
Soviet policy of walking out of arms talks in Geneva failed to block Nato 
deployment of intermediate nuclear missiles. The policy of stationing new 
nuclear missiles in Eastern Europe spawned an antinuclear movement 
there. Despite those and other handicaps, however, Gromyko advanced 
Soviet diplomatic efforts to re-enthrone arms control as the “centerpiece 
and barometer” of superpower relations. The tactic was designed to sever 
the linkage between progress in arms control and progress in Soviet inter- 
national behavior. 

After the reelection of President Reagan, the Soviet leadership was 
faced with the choice of persisting with its intransigent line on the resump- 
tion of nuclear arms talks or showing some flexibility. Its previous course 
had not only clearly failed to yield any political advantages but had se- 
verely limited its scope for action. Moreover, with frequent calls from 
Western leaders for the opening of a U.S.-Soviet dialogue falling on deaf 
ears in Moscow, the Soviet peace offensive was losing momentum. 

On November 17, 1984, less than two weeks after Reagan’s election 
victory, the Soviet Union intimated that it was prepared to waive its pre- 
conditions for a resumption of negotiations on space and nuclear weapons 
control. In a surprise message to the White House, Chemenko proposed 
Gromyko-Shultz talks without insisting on the removal of the Euromis- 
siles or a moratorium on testing space weapons. The overture was ac- 
cepted, and on November 22 the date for the meeting of the two foreign 
ministers was publicly set for January 7. 

Back at the bargaining table, the Soviet Union did not lose any time in 
reactivating its peace offensive. When he announced the Gromyko-Shultz 
meeting, Vladimir Lomeiko, a spokesman for the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
was at pains to point out that it did not signify a continuation of the ear- 
lier talks but entailed “absolutely new negotiations.”* Washington had 
previously suggested the framework for the Geneva meeting: nuclear arms 
reductions across the board and space weapons, in connection with the 
proposed Vienna conference on banning space weapons and in the “um- 
brella talks” scheme first mooted by President Reagan in his speech to the 
un General Assembly in September. Even so, the Kremlin began to claim 
all the credit for breaking the deadlock by presenting the talks in Geneva 
as an exclusively Soviet peace initiative.’ 

While casting itself in the role of the peace party, the Soviet Union 
endeavored to shift the responsibility for progress at the Geneva talks onto 
the Reagan administration. While giving assurances that the USSR was 
prepared to seek “the most radical” unspecified “solutions” in reducing 
and “ultimately eliminating” nuclear weapons,’ Moscow in effect set a 
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precondition for progress in the area of nuclear arms control by insisting 
that the United States agree to ban space weapons. 

The Soviet campaign was facilitated by the controversial nature of the 
U.S. space weapons program and the objections of Washington’s Euro- 
pean allies to this scheme.® During his visit to Britain, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
the number two man in the Kremlin, claimed that it was unrealistic to ex- 
pect progress in nuclear arms reduction talks unless there was a ban on 
space weapons.?° He succeeded in eliciting a cautious expression of mis- 
givings about the militarization of space by the British government.!? On 
December 17 French President Frangois Mitterrand spoke out against the 
militarization of space and against American plans for a space-based mis- 
sile defense system.!* By agreeing to return to the negotiating table, the 
Soviet Union was thus skillfully exploiting this new situation. 

On March 12, 1985, the U.S.-Soviet talks on nuclear armaments and 
weapons in space began in Geneva. In their statements, Soviet spokesmen 
implied that success of these talks hinged on the readiness of the United 
States to abandon its military space programs. 

From the very outset, Soviet criticism of the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive proposed by President Reagan centered on refuting the claims about 
the defensive nature of American military space programs. Soviet special- 
ists asserted that “the American idea of space platforms equipped with la- 
ser and particle-beam weapons was designed for defense against a second 
strike.”13 The Soviet Union claimed that given the level of technology, no 
space-based defense system could provide a 100 percent guarantee of pro- 
tection and, therefore, such projects were only an impracticable dream. 

Soviet newspapers often asserted that by creating a defense “shield” 
in space, the United States was hoping to hide from retribution and en- 
gage with impunity in nuclear blackmail.!* They also claimed that military 
space developments in the United States were in violation of the U.S- 
Soviet treaty of 1972 limiting antimissile defenses.1® 

The Soviet media disputed the assertions of American military experts 
that the Soviet Union was working on space-based weapons systems. For 
example, Krasnaia zvezda accused the United States of “making the quite 
unsubstantiated claim that the Soviet Union has completed work on de- 
signing a large orbital station equipped with laser and particle-beam weap- 
ons.” Not surprisingly, the newspaper failed to identify its U.S. source: 
no reputable newspaper would have written that a Soviet orbital station of 
this type existed. The Soviet press utilized such polemics to avoid having 
to write about the USSR’s own efforts in the development of space weap- 
ons. The intensity of Soviet propaganda against U.S. space projects re- 
flected disquiet about the successes of the United States in this field. 
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18 
Slow Progress in Stockholm 
Roland Eggleston 


Fall Session ‘The Stockholm Conference on European Security, which 
resumed in September 1984, had held eighteen weeks of meetings since it 
began in January 1984, but nothing had been done aside from the presen- 
tation of speeches. Attempts by the Nato and neutral countries to begin 
negotiations had been frustrated by the Soviet Union’s refusal to partici- 
pate. The conference had not even been able to create working groups: an 
agreement on this seemed likely at the end of the previous session but was 
vetoed by Poland, acting, according to Western diplomats, under Soviet 
instructions. By the beginning of October 1984, however, Western diplo- 
mats believed that the way had been opened for some progress. Not all 
the developments were positive, but there were signs that the discussions 
were becoming more concrete. 

The basis for negotiations consisted of the four packages of proposals 
tabled earlier that year by the aro alliance, the Soviet Union on behalf 
of the Warsaw Pact, the neutral and nonaligned group, and Romania act- 
ing independently. The packages put forward by the Nato and the neutral 
countries and by Romania contained practical measures relating to mili- 
tary activities, such as advance notice of a wide range of maneuvers and 
exercises. The fourth package proposed by the Soviet Union contained five 
political proposals—including a ban on the first use of nuclear weapons— 
and one proposal supporting the general idea of advance notification of 
maneuvers and troop movements. Later that year, Malta tabled its own 
set of proposals focused on military security in the Mediterranean region. 
They called for reductions in the size and number of military exercises. 

A speech by General Viktor Tatarnikov, the senior military expert of 
the Soviet delegation, made it clear that the USSR rejected the first point 
in the nato package, which called for an annual statement by the thirty- 
five states detailing the composition of their ground and air forces in Eu- 
rope and the usual headquarters location. Tatarnikov argued that the mea- 
sure would provide the Nato alliance with a regular flow of intelligence 
data on the Warsaw Pact armies, including Soviet forces. His statement 
was the USSR’s first real comment about any of the Western proposals. 
The Soviet delegation also objected to a Western proposal that in future 
countries should give advance notification not only of maneuvers but of 
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most out-of-garrison activities by troops. The West met the objection with 
the argument that the term “out-of-garrison” covered a broad range of 
activities and that it was not necessary to identify each one. 

In a speech on September 20 Switzerland detailed a proposal specify- 
ing the information that would have to be provided in order to determine 
whether a military maneuver was a routine defensive exercise. The Swiss 
delegation proposed that a country participating in military maneuvers be 
obliged to state in advance their overall purpose and objective, providing 
a breakdown of the specific objectives of each phase to inform other coun- 
tries why troops and weapons were being moved to a certain point. The 
proposal also called for exact information about the dates when the ma- 
neuvers were to start and end, the activities of the troops, and their loca- 
tion immediately before the start and conclusion of the exercises. 

When the conference adjourned for three weeks in mid-October, 
many Western delegates believed that the outline of a possible agreement 
based on the proposals tabled by Nato and the neutral and nonaligned 
group was emerging. The Soviet Union and its allies, however, went home 
in a sour mood that found expression in the words of the head of the So- 
viet delegation, Oleg Giinevskii. He complained that the Nato group was 
not interested in discussing anything but its own proposals and that the 
political declarations tabled by the Soviet Union were being ignored. 

The second fall session in November saw the first advance toward real 
negotiations. After weeks of argument, agreement was reached that two 
working groups should be created. Each was allocated specific proposals 
for consideration. The agreement met Soviet demands that its political 
proposals should be given time equal to that devoted to the technical pro- 
posals. Both the United States and the Soviet Union expressed their hopes 
that the new arrangement would lead to fruitful negotiations. 

Winter Session ‘The post-Christmas session opened on January 29, 
1985 with the presentation of a working document outlining the Soviet 
view of the basic provisions for a treaty banning the use of force. The Nato 
alliance responded that the proposal did not add anything to the specific 
ban on the use of force contained in the United Nations Charter, which 
was already legally binding on the states represented in Stockholm.* 

In February, the nato alliance presented five papers explaining and 
amplifying each of the measures in its original proposal tabled twelve 
months previously. The most detailed one concerned the West’s demand 
that all the states involved in the Helsinki process be obliged to give forty- 
five days advance notice of almost all out-of-garrison activities involving 
more than one division of troops. In certain circumstances notice of the 
activities of smaller units would also be required. The West also amplified 
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its proposals on the rights and duties of observers at military maneuvers 
and its suggestion that any country should have the right to send inspec- 
tors at short notice to check on suspicious military activity. Western diplo- 
mats told journalists that one of their goals was to make it more difficult 
for a country such as the Soviet Union to use military force to intimidate 
another. 

The Soviet Union continued to emphasize its political proposals, par- 
ticularly a treaty on the nonuse of force and an agreement banning the 
first use of nuclear weapons. The other proposals were rarely mentioned, 
and many Western delegates believed that they had been quietly dropped 
in recognition that they could not produce consensus. However, on Febru- 
ary 15 the Warsaw Pact renewed its demand for a ban on chemical weap- 
ons in Europe although it had previously been rejected by the West. It 
was rejected again with the argument that discussions of chemical weap- 
ons should be left to the Geneva disarmament conference, which was at- 
tempting to negotiate a worldwide ban. The head of the US delegation, 
James Goodby, said that a European regional ban on chemical weapons 
would be pointless because they could be stored outside Europe and then 
flown there. 

The renewal of a proposal which had no chance of producing con- 
sensus aroused Western concerns that the Soviet Union was not interested 
in serious negotiations at that point. Nato diplomats reported that in 
spite of lively debate in some of the daily working groups, real negotia- 
tions had not yet begun, In their view, some of the East European coun- 
tries seemed ready to negotiate but apparently could not override Soviet 
reluctance. 

The Soviet Union introduced a new element in the working groups’ 
discussions by pressing for advance notification of independent naval and 
air maneuvers. The West rejected both ideas as outside the scope of the 
Stockholm conference. In its interpretation, naval and air maneuvers be- 
longed in the Stockholm agenda only if they were a part of ground maneu- 
vers taking place in Europe. The West also criticized the Soviet Union for 
introducing these new proposals given its apparent reluctance to begin ne- 
gotiating on ground maneuvers. But in May 1985, the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries formally introduced working documents proposing thirty days’ prior 
notification about independent naval and air maneuvers in Europe and the 
adjoining sea and air space. 

The Soviet military adviser, General Tatarnikov, surprised one of the 
working groups by his suggestion that observers be sent to monitor inde- 
pendent naval and air activities. He said that they could be posted at mili- 
tary airfields, placed aboard warships, and permitted to watch the loading 
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and unloading of amphibious troops. Nato diplomats responded by al- 
leging that his suggestions were not serious and would be unacceptable 
even to the Soviet General Staff. They regarded the Soviet delegates’ pre- 
sentation of such ideas as evidence that Moscow still was not ready to be- 
gin serious negotiations. 

At the beginning of March the Soviet Union made a new effort to 
persuade the conference to begin negotiating the full-scale treaty on the 
nonuse of force in international relations which it had presented on Janu- 
ary 29. NATO countries believed that Moscow saw a propaganda advantage 
in its continuous demands for a treaty. To counter that propaganda, NATO 
spokesmen held a series of press briefings to explain why the West would 
not accept the Soviet demand, arguing that the treaty proposed by the So- 
viet Union was less extensive than the one contained in the un Charter, 
already legally binding on all thirty-five states attending the Stockholm 
conference. Signing the proposed treaty would therefore undermine the 
un document, which was global, whereas any treaty drawn up by the Eu- 
ropean Security Conference would only apply to Europe. 

The Western delegates argued that the treaty proposed by the Soviet 
Union had a serious defect insofar as it concerned only the use of force. 
In contrast, both the un Charter and the Helsinki Final Act also banned 
threats of force. The delegates pointed out that after the Soviet Union 
signed the un Charter in 1945, it not only used military force against its 
own Warsaw Pact partners as well as Afghanistan, but also extensively uti- 
lized the threat of force. As an example, the Western spokesmen men- 
tioned Soviet behavior at the height of the Solidarity crisis in Poland in 
1981. Significantly, Romania, whose independent package of proposals also 
called for a treaty on the nonuse of force, sought to ban not only the use 
but also the threat of force. 

The West also objected to a paragraph in the Soviet draft calling for 
consultations among all thirty-five states in the event of a crisis which 
could lead to the use of military force. The chief American negotiator, 
James Goodby, regarded this as an attempt to give the Soviet Union op- 
portunity to interfere in Western defense decisions. Goodby told reporters 
that if a treaty like the one proposed by the Soviet Union had been in force 
in 1979 when Nato decided to deploy intermediate-range missiles to coun- 
ter the Soviet SS-20 missiles targeted on Western Europe, Moscow might 
have been able to demand a meeting of all thirty-five states on the ground 
that the decision had created a crisis that could end in a conflict. 

Some neutral delegates believed that the Soviet Union might be tread- 
ing on perilous ground by calling for such joint consultations. They pointed 
out that the Helsinki accords contained a statement that all the principles 
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covered in the accords were of equal significance. If there were to be man- 
datory consultations on military issues, mandatory consultations on other 
issues, including human rights, would also be required. 

A surprising feature of the Soviet draft treaty was the suggestion that 
it would enter into force only after all members of Nato and the Warsaw 
Pact accepted it. This could be considered politically clumsy because it 
consigned the neutral and nonaligned countries to a status lower than that 
of the Nato and the Warsaw Pact states and also violated the basic prin- 
ciple of the Stockholm conference that all the participating states were 
equal and that measures applying to one must apply to all. Predictably, the 
nine neutral and nonaligned states reacted angrily, and some took their 
complaints to the public. 

The chief British negotiator, Michael Edes, described the draft treaty 
as “the stunted offspring” of the Soviet proposal for a world treaty on the 
nonuse of force that had been proposed at the United Nations in 1976. He 
noted that the proposal also surfaced in the Warsaw Pact’s Prague declara- 
tion of 1983 and the Budapest declarations of 1984 and likened the proposal 
to an “old, dusty, and battered hat which few people have ever been 
tempted to wear.” 

Western and neutral countries then rejected the USSR’s suggestion to 
concentrate on negotiating a minimum package that would contain only 
three elements: a simple measure calling for advance notification in the 
event of maneuvers, a minor agreement on the presence of foreign observ- 
ers, and a statement on the nonuse of force in international relations. The 
Soviet delegation proposed that the remaining elements of the various pro- 
posals on the table in Stockholm be left for negotiation at an unspecified 
later date. Western representatives called the proposed package “unac- 
ceptably small” and noted that it ignored many issues in its view essen- 
tial for the success of confidence- and security-building measures in Eu- 
trope. The Soviet proposal called for notification of military maneuvers 
exceeding a total of 20,000 troops as compared to the 25,000 mentioned in 
the Helsinki Final Act. While the Final Act made the presence of foreign 
observers at maneuvers voluntary, the Soviets proposed making this a com- 
pulsory measure. “An agreement along these lines would make a joke of 
the conference’s goal of improving military security in Europe,” one diplo- 
mat told reporters. “It would add nothing at all to the present situation. 
Even as a first step, it would be too small.” 

Some Wester diplomats believed that the Soviets proposed a mini- 
mum package to avoid negotiations on these Western demands. They sug- 
gested that the USSR planned that the Stockholm conference continue, 
with some minor changes, the very limited confidence-building measures 
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adopted in Helsinki in 1975. Some speculated that the USSR would be 
content if the Stockholm conference limited itself to turning the voluntary 
commitments adopted at Helsinki into compulsory obligations. 

Nevertheless, before the conference adjourned for a seven-week recess 
on March 22, the chief US negotiator, Goodby, described the session as 
probably the most significant so far. According to him, the atmosphere had 
been businesslike and the talks apparently were starting to move toward 
a more serious exchange of views. The head of the French delegation, Paul 
Gaschignard, said that in his opinion the session was very realistic and that 
the Soviet Union did not place as heavy an emphasis on political issues as 
it had in the past. 
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VI_ Gorbachev: Leadership Confirmed 


she) 
Successor to Andropov 
Elizabeth Teague 


On December 10, 1984, Mikhail Gorbachev made his first major ideologi- 
cal statement since succeeding to the portfolio of his former mentor, the 
late Mikhail Suslov, as the “chief ideologist” of the cpsu.t Delivering the 
keynote address on the opening day of a two-day national conference of 
ideological workers being held in Moscow, Gorbachev came the closest to 
presenting his own political platform. He aligned himself directly with 
the policies of the late Iurii Andropov and seemed to be doing all he could 
to distance himself from Chernenko. 

Gorbachev’s remarks about ideological work contained nothing inno- 
vative. Instead, he somewhat unexpectedly devoted most of his keynote 
address to questions relating to the Soviet economy. He identified himself 
unambiguously with Andropov and his legacy by quoting the same Lenin- 
ist formulation that Andropov had cited in his key address to the plenum 
of the Central Committee on November 22, 1982: “Socialism has exerted 
and continues to exert its main influence on world development through 
its economic policy and through its successes in the socio-economic field.” 
Like Andropov before him, Gorbachev clearly believed that, until its econ- 
omy was made to work efficiently, the USSR would remain a second-class, 
one-dimensional power. 

For this reason, Gorbachev went on, “deep transformations” would 
have to be made not only in the economy but “in the entire system of so- 
cial relations.” He called for “truly revolutionary solutions” in science and 
technology and for “a restructuring of the forms and methods of economic 
management,” praising the achievements of the “past two years” since the 
death of Brezhnev and his replacement by Andropov. Gorbachev also 
stated that the economic experiment initiated under Andropov must be 
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“not consolidated but extended” and called for greater attention to the 
interests of “various social groups” and for “the necessary corrections to 
our ideas and practices, when required.” 

On March 11, 1985, Gorbachev delivered a speech at the extraordi- 
nary plenum of the crsu Central Committee that elected him party leader? 
and, two days later, gave a eulogy on the occasion of Chernenko’s funeral.* 
Both speeches were tailor-made to enhance the image of vigorous, undog- 
matic, and self-confident leadership that he had been carefully cultivating 
over the past year. 

Since no new members were elected to the Politburo or Secretariat 
during Chernenko’s brief period as general secretary, the team in power 
remained essentially the same as the one that governed during Andropoy’s 
last months of illness. Gorbachev made it clear that his first priority as 
general secretary would be to embark on a determined effort to reinvigo- 
rate the stagnating Soviet economy, but at this stage he left the details of 
how he intended to achieve this end very vague. 

In foreign policy, Gorbachev adopted a conciliatory line toward the 
United States. The Soviet decision not to postpone the U.S.-Soviet arms 
talks, which opened as planned in Geneva on March 12, despite the period of 
mourning for Chernenko, was interpreted by outside observers as a sign 
that the USSR was determined at least to create the impression that it in- 
tended to approach the negotiations seriously. 

Gorbachev stressed the Soviet Union’s desire to improve its relations 
with other nations as well as the United States. In his speech on March 
11, he pleaded for “a serious improvement in relations with the Chinese 
People’s Republic” and called for “political dialogue” with Western Eu- 
rope.* His priority, however, appeared to be the Eastern European allies, 
and he immediately held a well-publicized “minisummit” with Warsaw 
Pact leaders who were in Moscow for Chernenko’s funeral. 

In his early speeches Gorbachev stressed his allegiance to the policies 
of his former mentor, Andropoy. In his speech of March 11 at the plenum 
Gorbachev explicitly stated his intention to follow the “strategic line” 
worked out by Andropoy and Chernenko. (He was bound, of course, to 
make reference to Chernenko, who had died the day before, but since the 
policies of Andropov and Chernenko differed on many points it was clearly 
Gorbachev’s homage to Andropov that was significant.) Again, in his 
speech at Chernenko’s funeral on March 13, Gorbachev pledged himself 
to fulfill “the decisions of the Twenty-sixth Party Congress and of the Cen- 
tral Committee plenum of November 1982”—the first regular plenum ad- 
dressed by Andropov as general secretary, at which he devoted the lion’s 
share of his remarks to economic problems. 
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Gorbachev made it plain, moreover, that he intended to pursue with 
renewed vigor the campaigns against corruption and low labor discipline 
launched in 1982-83 by Andropov. On March 15 front-page editorials in 
leading daily newspapers—Pravda, Izvestiia, Trud, Sovetskaia Rossiia, and 
Krasnaia zvezda—spelled out Gorbachev’s intentions. Pravda called for 
“shock work” by citizens. Izvestiia reminded readers that “work is the sole 
means whereby our social wealth is increased,” and that violations of labor 
discipline by “idlers” and “slipshod workers” should be “directly reflected 
in such people’s earnings and living conditions.” 

In a front-page editorial on March 17, Pravda echoed some of Gorba- 
chev’s critical remarks at the ideology conference in December 1984 about 
the failure of Soviet managers to involve the work force in decision mak- 
ing. His remarks were significant, for they represented the first criticism 
made by any Politburo member of the implementation of the USSR’s new 
law on work collectives. ‘The law was introduced with much fanfare in the 
summer of 1983 as an integral part of the package of limited and cautious 
innovations designed by the Andropoy leadership to improve the function- 
ing of the Soviet economy. 

An editorial in Pravda of March 18, 198s, strongly implied that Gorba- 
chev might be planning a purge to rid the party’s ranks of dead wood and 
at the same time bring forward younger, more energetic leaders personally 
loyal to himself. Just such an attempt had been made by Andropov, who 
lost no time after his election as general secretary in launching a nation- 
wide campaign against corruption and inefficiency that enabled him, dur- 
ing the party’s report and election conferences in the winter of 1983-84, 
to replace some 20 percent of the party’s powerful regional bosses. The 
campaign was by all accounts popular among the population, and it evi- 
dently proved impossible for Chernenko to turn back the clock. The cleanup 
campaign continued under Chernenko’s leadership, and officials were swept 
from power in Soviet republics such as Uzbekistan, Latvia, and Moldavia 
and in regions of the rsFsr such as Krasnodar and Rostov. 

Gorbachev’s most crucial task was to start building his own power 
base. The editorial in Pravda clearly indicated that the new general secre- 
tary intended to exploit for this purpose the round of report and election 
conferences that were to be held in preparation for the party’s twenty- 
seventh congress. The article praised an innovation recently introduced by 
the Communist Party of Georgia. Known as the “report and character as- 
sessment” (kharakteristika), this procedure involved the evaluation of 
party members by their peers rather than by their superiors. 

The new procedure had been widely discussed in the Georgian press.° 
The first secretary of the Georgian party, Eduard Shevardnadze, termed 
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the practice, also known as “party attestation,” a “part of the struggle to 
preserve the purity of the party’s ranks.” Coming so soon after Gorbachev's 
ascent to power, the highlighting of the new procedure in an editorial in 
Pravda suggested that plans might be afoot to use the “party kharakter- 
istika” as part of a more general, all-Union drive against corrupt and in- 
efhcient party leaders. This drive could give Gorbachev a handy pretext 
for housecleaning and bringing forward a new generation of younger, pre- 
sumably better-educated officials personally loyal to the new leader. 
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Not So Smooth a Transition 
Alexander Rahr 


On the evening of September 19, 1978, the train on which General Secre- 
tary of the crsu Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev was traveling to 
Baku stopped at Mineralnye Vody in the northern Caucasus. On the sta- 
tion platform at the little spa town on the river Kuma, far away from the 
krai center of Stavropol, Brezhnev and his companion Konstantin Cher- 
nenko were met by Iurii Andropov, the head of the xcs, who was under- 
going treatment in the area, accompanied by the first secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Party Committee, Mikhail Gorbachev.? 

The purpose of Brezhnev’s meeting with three future party general 
secretaries was never officially explained, but on that autumn evening on 
the station platform at Mineralnye Vody the subsequent career of Gorba- 
chev may have been decided. In Moscow, Central Committee Secretary 
Fedor Kulakov had just died, and Andropov apparently persuaded Brezh- 
nev and Chernenko to appoint the young and energetic Gorbachev in his 
place. As a regular visitor to the Caucasian spas, Andropov was particularly 
intimate with Gobachev, who, as first secretary of the krai party commit- 
tee, would do everything to ensure that his highly placed guest enjoyed 
the best possible conditions for rest. 

Brezhnev received the xcs chairman’s recommendation favorably, and 
Gorbachev was soon transferred to Moscow. The Caucasian alliance be- 
tween Andropov and Gorbachev was maintained until Andropov’s death 
in February 1984. Little more than a year later, on March 11, 1985, Gorba- 
chev was elected general secretary of the cpsu Central Committee. His 
appointment marked the end of the Brezhnev era and of the interregnum 
of the “invisible general secretaries” that followed it. Andropov in retro- 
spect thus appeared as the forerunner of Gorbachev's rule, while the face- 
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less Chernenko was likely to be remembered as the retrograde figure who 
delayed Gorbachev’s rise for a few months. 

Stages in a Career ‘That the superannuated Central Committee chose 
the fifty-four-year-old Mikhail Gorbachev as its new leader was less sur- 
prising than the young party apparatchik’s climb to the top of the Soviet 
system. Gorbachev was born on March 2, 1931, in the village of Privolnoe 
in the Krasnogvardeiskoe Raion of Stavropol Krai. His parents were peas- 
ants. In 1946, while still at secondary school, Gorbachev started work as an 
assistant combine operator at a machine-tractor station (mts). In 1950, a 
number of young Komsomol members from Stavropol Krai were sent to 
study at higher educational establishments. On the recommendation of the 
political department of his mrs, Gorbachev was admitted to the law fac- 
ulty of Moscow University. 

Professor Lev Iudovich, who later emigrated to the West, was prepar- 
ing to take his examinations for the degree of candidate of legal sciences 
at the beginning of the 1950s and became acquainted with Gorbachev.? 
According to Iudovich, initially Gorbachev did not particularly stand out 
among his fellow students, who regarded him as an undistinguished but 
wily fellow. Many students disliked his ostentatious orthodoxy, but his 
superiors held him in high esteem. Iudovich also recalled that Gorbachev 
always adopted an extremely hard line in discussions of people’s personal 
affairs. 

On his return to Stavropol, Gorbachev did not work as a lawyer but 
devoted himself entirely to Komsomol and party activity. In 1956, he be- 
came first secretary of the Stavropol City Komsomol Committee, his first 
nomenklatura post. Over the next fifteen years he steadily moved up through 
the Stavropol party organization. He was busy in the ideological sector, 
and in 1959 became the first secretary of the Stavropol Krai Komsomol 
Committee. 

In March 1962, Gorbachev relinquished the first secretaryship of the 
Komsomol in the krai and was made a party organizer of the Stavropol 
Territorial Kolkhoz-Sovkhoz Administration. In December 1963, Gorba- 
chev was appointed head of the department of party organs of the Stavropol 
Krai cpsu Committee. In Sepembter 1966, he was elected first secretary of 
the Stavropol City Party Committee. 

The post-Khrushchev purge at the top of the party paved the way for 
Gorbachev’s further promotion. Brezhnev placed at the head of the impor- 
tant Department of Organizational Party Work the new Central Commit- 
tee Secretary Ivan Kapitonov, whom Gorbachev probably knew from his 
student days and Komsomol work in Moscow. In August 1968, hardly 
without Kapitonov’s blessing, Gorbachev was appointed second secretary 
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of the Stavropol Krai cpsu Committee. The next two years determined his 
further career. Since the Kremlin leadership did not trust the first secretary 
Leonid Efremov, a former Khrushchevite, Gorbachey became Moscow’s 
watchdog over the Stavropol Party organization. 

In April 1970, the Kremlin transferred Efremov to the less influential 
post of first deputy chairman of the USSR State Committee for Science 
and Technology, and the thirty-nine-year-old Gorbachev was promoted to 
take his place.* In 1971, he was also elected a full member of the Central 
Committee of the crpsu. Gorbachev headed the Stavropol party organiza- 
tion until 1978. During that time he made several trips to the West as the 
head of party delegations: to Belgium in 1972, to West Germany in 1975, 
and to France in 1976. 

In July 1978, Central Committee Secretary Fedor Kulakoy died un- 
expectedly. In November 1978, Gorbachev was appointed Central Com- 
mittee secretary with responsibility for agriculture. In 1979 he was already 
a candidate member of the Politburo, and in 1980 he achieved full mem- 
bership. Such a meteoric rise was unusual; Gorbachev was not yet fifty. 
He received support from both Andropoy and Mikhail Suslov, the chief 
ideologist. Suslov was probably interested in establishing a counterweight 
to Brezhnev’s protégés Nikolai Tikhonov and Chernenko.* It was possible 
that the far-sighted Suslov and Andropoy had already assessed the leader- 
ship qualities of the young Gorbachev and were preparing him for the fu- 
ture. As long as Brezhnev reigned in the Kremlin, Gorbachev could claim 
the role of chief watchdog over agriculture and, as such, represented no 
threat to Brezhnev. The whole question of the succession had seemingly 
been decided in favor of Chernenko. At that time, Gorbachev was not 
considered a rival to Chernenko; at his age he simply was not regarded as 
a serious competitor for the dying general secretary’s seat. 

The Politburo, however, chose to ignore the wishes of the dead leader 
and in November 1982 nominated Andropov instead of Chernenko to the 
post of general secretary of the party. Andropov immediately surrounded 
himself with his own people, moving into the leading party organs such 
energetic apparatchiks as Geidar Aliev, Vitalii Vorotnikov, Egor Ligachev, 
and Nikolai Ryzhkoy. But Gorbachev became the right-hand man of the 
new general secretary. He was entrusted with supervising a purge of Brezh- 
nev’s henchmen from the party apparatus. In the fifteen months of An- 
dropov’s rule, Gorbachey succeeded in consolidating his position in the 
Central Committee apparatus to such an extent that, when Chernenko 
took over, the functions of “second secretary” immediately passed to him. 
He was responsible for supervising the w a of the party apparatus, ideol- 
ogy, the economy, and cadres.® 
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The Second General Secretary The death of Chernenko after thir- 
teen months in office did not cause any visible confusion. It even seemed 
that a sigh of relief ran through the Politburo, for in the Soviet system 
the general secretary is inviolable and infallible as long as he lives. Even 
when sick and physically incapable of taking part in the leadership, he 
must stay in power until his last breath in order to avoid a leadership crisis. 

It may, however, be assumed that in the highest echelons of the party 
apparatus—in the Politburo and the Secretariat of the Central Commit- 
tee—the question of replacing Chernenko had been resolved in advance. 
In all probability this happened not in the last few days of Chernenko’s 
life but much earlier, in February 1984. 

Andropoy had thoroughly frightened the Brezhnev faction with his 
unexpected purge of the party apparatus, and after his death the over- 
whelming majority of the Central Committee sided with Chernenko. Nev- 
ertheless, it was clear to all that Chernenko’s rule would be a short one, so 
under pressure from the Andropov faction a compromise solution was 
reached at the same time to nominate Gorbachev unofficially to succeed 
Chemenko so that, in the event of the latter’s death, there would be a 
smooth transfer of power to the second secretary. That Gorbachev was 
seriously considered as a candidate to succeed Andropoy was evidenced by 
the former’s speech at the extraordinary plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee initially ignored by the Soviet newspapers. In his short speech, Gorba- 
chev emphasized loyalty to Chernenko and called on his audience to con- 
tinue “to act in a spirit of unity and solidarity.” 

This time, Gorbachev had to give way to Chernenko. However, he 
immediately took a firm grip on all the departments in the party apparatus 
that fell under him as second secretary. The enhancement of Gorbachev's 
role in the Soviet leadership was considerably facilitated by Viktor Afanasev, 
the chief editor of Pravda, who began to generate a Gorbachey cult in the 
West. He regularly informed Western correspondents that Gorbachev 
could be regarded as Chernenko’s successor.® 

Afanasev confirmed that Chernenko really was ill in an interview with 
the Vienna newspaper Die Presse at the end of January 1985. He said that 
Gorbachev and Romanoy stood out among the members of the Secretariat, 
chairing its meetings in turn. According to Afanasev, the inner party lead- 
ership consisted, apart from Gorbachev and Romanov, of Nikolai Tikhonov, 
Andrei Gromyko, Vorotnikov, and Aliev.® 

The compromise reached in the Politburo after Andropov’s death pro- 
vided for a strict maintenance of the balance of forces. Consequently, the 
Central Committee plenums in April and October 1984 made no personnel 
changes in the Soviet Union’s leading organs. 
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Gorbachev could not, however, rely solely on the support of influen- 
tial members of the Politburo. He needed to consolidate his position in 
the heart of the party machine. As second secretary, supervising the party 
apparatus, he began recruiting people whom he knew from his days in 
Stavropol. He appointed Veniamin Afonin, a former secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Party Committee, to head the Central Committee Depart- 
ment for the Chemical Industry and Aleksandr Budyka, a former deputy 
chairman of the Stavropol Krai Executive Committee, became a deputy 
head of the Department for Agriculture and the Food Industry. In the 
Department of Organizational Party Work, Gorbachev had long since found 
his own man—sector head Aleksei K. Vedernikov, a former secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Committee. 

Opposition in the Central Committee? On March 11, 1985, the day 
after Chernenko’s death, an extraordinary plenum of the crsu Central 
Committee elected Gorbachev general secretary. The new leader was pro- 
claimed only five hours after the official announcement of Chemenko’s 
death. As a result, it initially appeared that the universally expected trans- 
fer of power from Chernenko to Gorbachev had been carefully prepared 
in advance and that it proceeded exceptionally smoothly. The fact that the 
new general secretary was elected “unanimously” (edinodushno) but not, 
as customary, “with one voice” (edinoglasno) attracted little attention. 
The plenum had been convened on short notice, which meant that not all 
of the members of the Central Committee with full voting rights could be 
present for the vote in Moscow. The absent members could not physically 
raise their hands to denote their agreement; therefore the decision was 
taken “unanimously” only. But detailed analysis of the materials of the 
plenum suggested that the promotion of Gorbachev did not proceed as 
smoothly as might at first glance be supposed. 

At the plenum, the old-guard Politburo member Andrei Gromyko 
proposed Gorbachev's election. His speech was not, however, printed in 
the Soviet newspapers, but appeared later in a separate pamphlet published 
by Politizdat.1° To judge from the content and tone of Gromyko’s speech, 
there had been last-minute disagreements over Gorbachev's candidacy." 
The speech, although it lacked the usual political clichés, was very emo- 
tional. Gromyko described Gorbachey as “an outstanding person” who, 
chairing sessions of the Politburo in the absence of Chernenko, had per- 
formed the task well. 

Gromyko then said that he himself was “struck by the abilities of 
Gorbachev” and considered it necessary to stress that to him they were 
“more evident than to certain other comrades.” He also warmed his audi- 
ence that the West was always on the lookout for differences within the 
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Soviet leadership. It was not certain whether Gromyko was addressing this 
appeal for party unity to the old Brezhnev members of the Central Com- 
mittee, who would have preferred to see Romanoy at the head of the party, 
or the military men opposed to Gorbachev’s elevation. 

In conclusion, Gromyko assured the plenum that the new general 
secretary would always make sure to maintain the defense capability of the 
country at the appropriate level. It was as if the plenum were being read 
the last will and testament of Dmitrii Ustinov in which he was trying to 
convince the party that Gorbachev should be the new general secretary.1* 
Dinmukhamed Kunaev, the Kazakh party first secretary, apparently also 
spoke in support of Gorbachev.?3 

After this the voting took place. The new general secretary delivered 
a prepared speech in which he expressed his confidence that he would be 
able to count on “the support and active assistance” of experienced older 
leaders and “the Central Committee as a whole.” For the benefit of the 
military, Gorbachev reiterated Gromyko’s assurance that “the glorious 
armed forces will continue to have at their disposal everything they 
need.’14 

When Chernenko’s funeral took place on Red Square on March 13, 
Western correspondents were surprised to discover that there were no 
marshals at the mausoleum.® At the funerals of Brezhnev and Andropov, 
the military had been very much in evidence there.1® The day after Cher- 
nenko’s funeral, rumors were circulating in Moscow that Defense Minister 
Sergei Sokolov had died.1’ They even had been confirmed by the Soviet 
Embassy in Canada,1® even though the marshal quickly reappeared. Still, 
the incident was suggestive of the power struggle behind the walls of the 
Kremlin.!® 
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Focus on the Economy 
Philip Hanson and Elizabeth Teague 


Gorbachev took over the Soviet leadership at a time when the economic 
prospects for the USSR were bleaker than at any time since World War 
IT. Since 1976, real growth of cnp had been 2.5 percent a year, and a fur- 
ther slowdown in the growth of both capital stock and the labor force be- 
tween 1985 and 1990 was likely to depress that modest growth rate still 
more. In addition, it was almost certain that the costs of exploiting fuel 
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and raw material resources—chiefly in Siberia—would continue to rise.? It 
was true that by the law of averages, at least the weather could be expected 
to be kinder to Soviet agriculture over the next six years than it had been 
in the preceding six, but this seemed to be the only positive factor in the 
medium term that could be counted on with some degree of confidence. 

In the absence of any prompt and substantial improvements in plan- 
ning, management, and morale, growth was not likely to be more than 
approximately 2 percent a year for the rest of the decade.’ With the popu- 
lation growing at a rate of just under 1 percent a year, a considerable pro- 
portion of the increase in output would be needed simply to keep per 
capita consumption from falling. If a modest improvement in consump- 
tion levels were to be a political necessity, constraints on investment and 
defense would be severe. A 1 percent increase in per capita consumption 
each year between 1985 and the end of 1990 implied that the total of gross 
investment and defense expenditure could not rise by more than 2.1 per- 
cent a year. Any increase in defense spending appreciably in excess of 2.5 
percent a year would then reduce growth of net investment to zero or be- 
low and cause severe economic problems in the 1990s. 

In this otherwise daunting situation, the new Soviet leader had two 
things in his favor. First, a large part of the Soviet elite evidently expected 
and even seemed to welcome some real initiatives in economic policy. Sec- 
ond, Gorbachev’s age provided some assurance that he would remain long 
enough to make his policies permanent. 

The available economic options were changes in priorities or changes 
in organization. Changes in priorities between the end uses of consump- 
tion, investment and defense seemed to be extremely restricted. There was, 
however, the possibility of pursuing more vigorously the potential benefits 
from trade. This presumed a return to more active cultivation of trade with 
the West, either at the expense of trade within Comecon (at any rate in 
the short term) or by expanding Soviet foreign trade in general. The meet- 
ings that Gorbachev had in Britain in December 1984 suggested that he 
appreciated the practical importance of East-West trade. At the same time, 
such a strategy was subject to considerable limitations. Although the hard- 
currency balance of the Soviet Union and its credit rating in the West 
were strong in the first part of 1985, the international purchasing power of 
Soviet energy exports to the West was widely expected to decline over the 
next few years: domestic oil production was stagnant, deliveries to Eastern 
Europe were difficult to reduce, and domestic consumption continued to 
rise. Natural gas output continued to grow, but its disposal in increased 
quantities was a problem on the relatively weak world energy market. In 
the meantime, the USSR was already drawing heavily on the West and 
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the Third World as suppliers of food. All this left technology transfer 
as the main underexploited source of Soviet gains from trade, but the state 
of relations between the superpowers was hardly conducive to the resump- 
tion of a higher rate of technology imports. Soviet assessments of the con- 
tribution made by technology imports had been skeptical in any case.* 

With respect to organizational change, that most frequently discussed 
in the West was an economic reform on Hungarian lines that would free 
enterprises to pursue profits in a “guided” market, choosing their own sup- 
pliers and competing for customers. Most Western specialists, however, 
believed that a reform of this nature was unlikely to be launched in the 
USSR, at least within the following few years. For a long time, there had 
been almost no public discussion of how a decentralized economic system 
would work. The Soviet establishment seemed to fear that the party would 
lose political power in a decentralized economy. Unlike the party leaders 
in the East European countries, the men in Moscow would have no “elder 
brother” on whom they could rely in that event. Powerful interests iden- 
tified with the existing system probably included regional party secretaries, 
the military, and branch ministry officials. Only a very strong party leader, 
solidly supported by his Politburo colleagues, could push through such a 
reform, a formidable task for Gorbachev. Besides, there was no evidence 
that he was personally inclined toward market socialism. 

A number of politically less problematic changes offered at least 
some help. The first was a possible move toward the streamlining of cen- 
tralized economic organization that had been practiced in several East 
European countries where centrally planned targets became more aggre- 
gated and less numerous than in the USSR and where more of the de- 
tailed economic decisions were made at lower levels. Second, there could 
be a return to Andropov’s emphasis on law and order, greater discipline, 
and generally frightening people into working harder. Third, there was 
scope for more genuine and sustained encouragement of the private sector 
in agriculture and of the contract brigades, which Gorbachev had sup- 
ported in the past. Finally, there could be a more general relaxation of the 
restrictions on small-scale private enterprise in the craft and service sectors. 
A slightly larger element of legitimate small-scale private enterprise helped 
to make life in much of Eastern Europe more civilized than in the USSR. 
Reducing the amount of effort devoted to illegal private enterprise was apt 
to improve the morale of the work force. 

A high-level meeting on the state of the economy held in Moscow on 
April 8, 1985, in Gorbachev’s presence brought forward three points of in- 
terest. The first was the prominence given to production brigades. Several 
speakers called for increasing the role of the “economic accounting” bri- 
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gades—separate financial allocations within which the brigade was to op- 
erate, contracting with its enterprise management to carry out a specific 
program of work. The use of this contractual relationship had been pushed 
with particular emphasis over the previous three years, and Gorbachev had 
backed its wider use in agriculture. Reform economists had been arguing 
that a full use of brigade contracts should lead to a more wide-ranging re- 
form whereby enterprises themselves would work on the basis of contracts 
with suppliers and customers rather than on the basis of orders from above.® 

The second point of interest was Gorbachev's reference to “compli- 
cated” economic results in the first quarter of 1985, which he attributed to 
factors other than the severe winter weather. Disorganization, indifference, 
and irresponsibility, he said, were also to blame. The official Soviet figures 
for gross industrial output showed an increase of only 1.7 percent over 
January and February of 1984,° and oil production was down by 3.7 per- 
cent.” 

The final point of interest concerned investment. The report about 
the meeting urged that the “main part” of investment go towards re- 
equipping and modernizing existing plants and that less be spent on 
building new plants. While the message was familiar, the formulation was 
intriguing. It appeared to be positing an absolute reduction in the con- 
struction of new facilities, not just a reduced share in the investment total. 
This suggested continued slow growth of total investment. 

More than half of Gorbachev's speech at the cpsu Central Commit- 
tee plenum on April 23, 1985, was devoted to the economy.® Discussing at 
length research, development, and innovation, he announced that a special 
meeting of the Central Committee to discuss this topic would be held in 
June. Meanwhile, a general appraisal of economic policy in preparation for 
the Twenty-seventh Party Congress scheduled for February 1986 proceeded. 

Gorbachev called for a rise of 50 to 100 percent in the industrial 
growth rate in 1986-90, although he did not specify the base of the in- 
crease. Since average industrial growth in 1981-84 had been officially re- 
ported as 3.6 percent per year, the planned growth rate for 1986-go ap- 
peared to be at least 5.4 percent, a daring goal. 

The general secretary did not seem to be looking for a radical change 
in priorities among various branches of production. Instead he stated that 
organizational change was the key to improved economic performance. He 
implied that the acceleration in growth was to be achieved by improved 
incentives promoting faster introduction and diffusion of new products and 
processes. 

Gorbachev also spoke of the need to give republican and local organs 
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more rights and responsibilities in economic management. This perhaps 
implied a larger role for territorial as opposed to branch supervisory bodies 
(local party bodies, presumably). Finally, he called for increased agricul- 
tural output from private plots as well as from sovkhozes and kolkhozes; 
and he specifically requested that more help be given to the allotment 
and orchard associations—groups of spare-time private producers. Thus 
Gorbachev seemed most likely to seek some streamlining of the essentially 
centralized, hierarchical system, but perhaps with more emphasis on terri- 
torial supervision and perhaps also with somewhat more systematic en- 
couragement of the private sector of agriculture. 

Two months later, the ongoing debate about the need for a thorough 
overhaul of the economic mechanism and about the form of the prospec- 
tive restructuring emerged from the pages of the academic journals into 
the central press. In an interview published in Izvestiia on June 1, the 
sociologist academician Tatiana Zaslavskaia reiterated a number of the 
arguments she had made in a confidential document leaked to the West- 
ern press in April 1983 but never openly published in the USSR.° This 
so-called Novosibirsk report argued that the system of economic manage- 
ment established in the 1930s had outlived its usefulness. 

In Izvestiia Zaslavskaia called for a strengthening of central planning 
and a concurrent devolution of authority to individual enterprises. This 
accorded with the economic experiment introduced under Andropov. She 
cut new and even slightly heretical ground, however, in her discussion of 
the likelihood that strong internal opposition would attempt to block any 
attempts to restructure the functioning of the economy. 

The orthodox Soviet view formulated by Stalin was that, since under 
socialism private property of the means of production had been abolished, 
there were no longer any social groups with vested economic interests. 
Gorbachev, in a major speech in December 1984, reiterated the orthodox 
view that under socialism “contradictions are not antagonistic” but stressed 
the importance of “the objective interests of various social groups.’’2° 

Zaslavskaia referred in Izvestiia to “those people, and sometimes groups 
of people, who oppose everything that threatens their own narrow percep- 
tion of the general interest, or their own group interests.” ‘These comprised 
the thousands of middle-level bureaucrats, especially those in the branch 
ministries who acted as intermediaries between the central planning bodies 
and the enterprises. The functions of these intermediate links, Zaslavskaia 
noted both in the Novosibirsk report and in the interview in Izvestiia, 
“plainly suffer from hypertrophy.” Intriguingly, Gorbachev in his Decem- 
ber speech had also spoken of the state’s duty to give scope to “healthy 
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interests” but to counter “the hypertrophy and degeneration of personal 
interests.””™ 

But Zaslavskaia strangely omitted any mention of the likely opposi- 
tion by such powerful interest groupings as the military and the regional 
party leaders.!* Perhaps because of that very opposition, she suggested that 
first steps toward economic change should be concentrated in the agricul- 
tural sector. There, she stated, many imaginative and valuable experiments 
were already under way and merited wider application, such as those in 
family farming in some of the Baltic republics. When asked by the inter- 
viewer whether all these experiments remained within the law, Zaslavskaia 
affirmed that the majority of them did. Her words confirmed the persistent 
rumors that the Gorbachev leadership might be considering broadening 
the scope of private enterprise in agriculture by decriminalizing some previ- 
ously illegal activities. The publication of Zaslavskaia’s views in the central 
press escalated, but did not resolve, the debate over the desirability of eco- 
nomic change. Her own concluding remarks were instructive: “We have 
the concept, but we still need to work out the strategy.” 

On June 11, Gorbachev delivered a lengthy speech at a high-level 
meeting on science policy held under the auspices of the cpsu Central 
Committee. As before, he presented himself as the vigorous, practical, no- 
nonsense new boss aiming at real changes: another Andropovy, but with a 
two-decade advantage. Four industrial branch ministers were criticized by 
name; the ministers responsible for machine-building for animal husbandry 
and fodder production, construction materials, ferrous metallurgy, and 
petroleum-refining and petrochemicals. Gorbachev's approach suggested 
that he was prepared to follow up public criticism in a less genteel way. 

Although the speech provided a few more indications of Gorbachev's 
approach to economic policy, most of the specifics remained unknown. His 
discussion of the plan for 1986-90 provided no clues about the planned 
growth rates of national income, investment, or consumption. There was, 
however, the implication that he thought that agriculture’s share of invest- 
ment should decline whereas that of engineering should increase. 

In the field of science policy Gorbachev called for the creation of more 
science-production associations. He also suggested that the USSR Academy 
of Sciences should be given greater responsibility for engineering. Turning 
to more general questions of economic organization, he cited East Ger- 
many as a model and implied once more that industrial associations (in- 
termediate in the hierarchy between branch ministries and enterprises) 
were to be abolished. The general intention apparently was to maintain a 
hierarchical, centrally administered economic system but to streamline the 
hierarchy, reducing the detailed control powers of the ministries and pro- 
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viding more scope for initiative at the enterprise level. Gorbachev also 
strongly implied that his reform measures would be finalized and made 
public at or before the party congress in February 1986. 
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Taking Charge of Foreign Affairs 
Bohdan Nahaylo 





During his first three months in office, Gorbachev showed no signs of 
wanting to change the course of foreign policy or inject it with greater 
flexibility. Instead, he strengthened its assertiveness by emphasizing the 
“unity and cohesion” of the socialist community, fomenting discord be- 
tween the United States and its European allies, and posing as a champion 
of the developing countries. Conciliatory statements were overshadowed 
by vituperative attacks on the United States and the implicit insistence 
that any improvement in the international climate be on Moscow’s terms. 
A sterner policy towards Afghanistan was apparent, and contrary to wide- 
spread speculation there were no Soviet initiatives towards a breakthrough 
in relations with China. 

Areas of Special Interest Reflecting renewed emphasis on Western 
Europe, the new Soviet leader called for economic cooperation between 
Comecon and the European Economic Community.! Talks between the 
two trading blocs had been broken off in 1980 after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, but the issue surfaced again at the June 1984 Comecon 
summit meeting. On June 14, 1985, Comecon officials formally invited 
representatives of the EEc to visit Moscow for exploratory talks.? 

India was lavishly praised as a close friend and worthy leader of the 
nonaligned states. During the demonstratively warm welcome given in 
Moscow to India’s new prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi, Gorbachev returned 
to the theme of the Indian Ocean as a “zone of peace” and revived the 
idea of an Asian security conference.? Meanwhile, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Mikhail Kapitsa had been trying to persuade ASEAN countries to 
accept Hanoi’s formula for a settlement of the Kampuchean question.* 
Gorbachev cordially received Nicaraguan leader Daniel Ortega and prom- 
ised his country continuing economic and diplomatic support.® Following 
the imposition of sanctions by Washington against Managua, Moscow 
agreed to provide most of Nicaragua’s oil requirements.® 

The Continuing Soviet Peace Offensive Under Gorbachev, the So- 
viet Union increased its peace offensive. Following the resumption of U.S.- 
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Soviet arms contro] talks,? Moscow designated Washington’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative (spr) as the crucial issue and, playing on West Eu- 
ropean misgivings about it, wasted no opportunity to condemn it. In- 
sisting that there could be no progress in the negotiations in Geneva on 
nuclear and space weapons unless the Reagan administration abandoned 
sp1, the Kremlin attempted to blame the deadlock on the U.S. 

Rather than offering new “peace initiatives,” Gorbachev revived his 
predecessors’ proposals. In his inaugural speech as party leader on March 
11, 1985, he reasserted that the USSR was “proposing to freeze nuclear 
arsenals [and] to cease the further deployment of missiles.”* His subse- 
quent announcement of a moratorium on the deployment of Soviet me- 
dium-range missiles in Europe failed to impress because if the West recip- 
rocated in kind, the USSR would retain its substantial advantage in its 
missiles already deployed.® 

On May 29, during a Kremlin reception for Italy’s Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi, Gorbachev renewed Andropoy’s offer to reduce the number 
of Soviet medium-range missiles in Europe to the level of the combined 
French and British total if Nato agreed to remove its Euromissiles and 
the United States halted research on spr. He added Andropov’s proposal 
to freeze the deployment of Soviet medium-range missiles in Asia “on con- 
dition that there will be no substantial changes in the strategic situation 
in the Asian region.’”?° This represented a slight shift, for in the first round 
of the Geneva talks the Soviet side had refused to make any concessions 
on the missiles deployed in eastern Siberia. 

As a public relations gesture, the Soviet leader also repeated a pro- 
posal to halt the testing of nuclear weapons.’* On April 26, he claimed 
that as “an opening move” in Geneva the USSR had renewed its 1983 
offer to reduce strategic offensive systems by a quarter. Washington denied 
that any such proposal had actually been made in Geneva.!* The Soviet 
negotiators presented it formally only on June 25.14 

Deadlock in Geneva The Geneva talks, which began the day after 
Gorbachev’s appointment as party leader, failed to make headway. Even 
the terms of the accord reached on January 8, 1985, between Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko and U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz 
that brought the Soviet Union back to the negotiating table became the 
subject of disagreement. The two sides had agreed that the new negotia- 
tions would be “a complex of questions concerning space and nuclear arms, 
considered and resolved in their interrelationship” and that the talks would 
be conducted in three distinct negotiating groups addressing strategic 
nuclear arms, intermediate-range nuclear forces, and defense and space 
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arms. But when the talks opened, the Soviet Union interpreted this as 
committing the United States to abandon its research on spi as a precondi- 
tion for any agreement on the reduction of nuclear arsenals. The United 
States rejected this interpretation and considered research on sp1 as not 
negotiable. Both sides remained intransigent, accusing each other of 
backtracking and obstructionism. 

In one of his first actions as the new Soviet leader, Gorbachev made it 
known that he had presided over the Politburo’s endorsement of the Soviet 
position in Geneva.'® After that, however, he displayed an ambiguous 
attitude towards the negotiations. Although stating that he was “soberly 
optimistic,” he also expressed doubt that anything would be achieved.!”7 On 
May 27 he told the visiting former West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 
that the first round of talks had been fruitless and that he was pessimistic 
about the prospects for the next round, scheduled to open May 30.1* The 
negotiations in Geneva reopened on May 30 with no signs of a break- 
through.?® 

U.S-Soviet Relations The impasse at Geneva reflected the persis- 
tence of U.S.-Soviet distrust. Gorbachev denounced the United States in 
strong language, calling it “the forward edge of the war menace to man- 
kind.”’!® However, he also said that he did not consider “‘confrontation” to 
be “an inborn defect” in U.S.-Soviet relations, but “an anomaly,” and 
stressed the importance of an improvement in bilateral relations. At the 
same time, he seemed to suggest that without a change in Washington’s 
attitude he would keep those relations on ice and press on with other for- 
eign policy issues. “We do not look at the world solely through the prism” 
of U.S-Soviet relations, he explained, “and realize the weight of other 
countries in international affairs.”*° Gorbachev remained reserved but 
open about Washington’s proposal for a summit meeting with President 
Reagan. 

The prospects for a reduction in U.S.-Soviet tensions diminished as a 
result of the shooting of U.S. Army Major Arthur Nicholson by a Soviet 
guard in East Germany on March 24, 1985. In response to the initial 
American protests, Moscow described the killing as “regrettable,” but 
blamed Washington for the incident, claiming that Nicholson had been 
taking photographs in a prohibited military zone.21 Despite mounting 
American anger, the Reagan administration merely retaliated by announc- 
ing the boycott of fortieth-anniversary celebrations of the joining of Amer- 
ican and Soviet forces on the Elbe during the final stages of the World 
War II.” Although no Soviet apology was given, the crisis appeared to 
have passed when on March 31 Shultz met with the Soviet ambassador in 
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Washington, Anatolii Dobrynin. They agreed that U.S. and Soviet mili- 
tary officials in Germany would hold talks on preventing the repetition of 
similar tragic episodes.** 

The meeting took place near Potsdam on April 12, and several days 
later the United States officially reported that the Soviet military repre- 
sentatives had agreed “not to permit the use of force or weapons” against 
American military liaison personnel in East Germany and to refer the 
American demand for an apology and compensation for the Nicholson 
family “to higher authority.”** On April 23, however, the Soviet Union 
issued a denial through its Washington embassy that it had agreed to 
renounce the use of force against the foreign military observers in East 
Germany or to consider the question of compensation.?> The U.S. State 
Department promptly declared that this version of the meeting was “un- 
acceptable”; the White House said that the continued Soviet refusal to 
accept responsibility for the shooting would have “adverse consequences on 
future relations.” In a further retaliatory move, on April 26 the United 
States ordered the expulsion of a Soviet military attaché.?* Moscow coun- 
tered by accusing Washington of “poisoning the atmosphere.’”* 

Why the Soviet position had shifted so drastically during such a sen- 
sitive moment in U.S.-Soviet relations remained unclear. According to an 
unidentified U.S. official cited in the Washington Post, Moscow was itri- 
tated by the mention of an apology and compensation in the official Amer- 
ican account of the Potsdam meeting.?* When a U.S. Congressional dele- 
gation met with Gorbachey a few days before the Potsdam meeting, they 
reported that he was “adamantly opposed” to apologizing or offering com- 
pensation.?° 

Confidence-building measures proposed by President Reagan in May*® 
and his announcement of continued American compliance with the sALT 11 
treaty®! drew only invective from Moscow. Nonetheless, official contacts 
between the two sides continued. On May 14 Shultz met with Gromyko 
in Vienna for talks that both sides described as useful.*? A week later, 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige traveled to Moscow to 
end a seven-year hiatus in high-level U.S.-Soviet trade contacts. He was 
received by Gorbachev, who tempered his criticism of U.S. policies with a 
call for restoration of mutual trust and bilateral cooperation.** At the end 
of May, Washington and Moscow agreed to hold periodic talks on world 
trouble spots, beginning with Afghanistan and Southern Africa.** 

Western Europe ‘The Gorbachev leadership tried to woo West Eu- 
ropean states away from the United States. The importance that Gorba- 
chev attached to Western Europe was apparent in his meetings with its 
leaders after Chernenko’s funeral; his acceptance of invitations to France, 
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West Germany, and Italy;?> Comecon’s overtures to the EEc; and Mos- 
cow’s rapprochement with Italy, which Moscow singled out as a sym- 
pathetic intermediary between East and West. At the end of May, Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi visited Moscow at Gorbachev’s invitation.®® 

As part of its peace offensive, the Kremlin reemphasized the impor- 
tance of mobilizing West European leftist parties and “forces for peace.” 
On the occasion of the Moscow visit by former chancellor and chairman 
of the West German Social Democratic party, Willy Brandt, the Polit- 
buro noted “that in the strained and dangerous international situation . 
when it was necessary to expand and scale up the interaction of all forces 
sincerely interested in safeguarding and consolidating peace, continued 
and developed contacts between the cpsu and the Socialist International, 
Social Democratic, and Socialist parties . . . acquired substantial impor- 
tance for deepening mutual understanding and cooperation of peoples.”%* 

Showing a sterner side to Belgian Foreign Minister Leo ‘Tindemans 
after Chernenko’s funeral, Gorbachev threatened Brussels with the conse- 
quences of its Euromissile deployment.?* Dutch Foreign Minister Hans 
van den Broek expressed “disappointment” after talks with Gromyko in 
Moscow on April 10.%° Soviet media continued to attack West German 
“revanchism” and “militarism.”4° On April 27, Tass also strongly criti- 
cized the West German media coverage of a Bonn visit by a Soviet parlia- 
mentary delegation led by Mikhail Zimianin.* The same months, Moscow 
promptly retaliated against the expulsion of five Soviet spies from Britain 
by expelling three British diplomats.*? In the meantime, West European 
appeals on behalf of Andrei Sakharov and other Soviet human rights cam- 
paigners had been falling on deaf ears. 

Eastern Europe On taking over, Gorbachev identified the main- 
tenance of the socialist community’s cohesion and unity as a priority. The 
Warsaw Pact treaty was extended for another thirty years. Gorbachev met 
collectively with the leaders of the Warsaw Pact countries after Chernen- 
ko’s funeral and later in Warsaw at the Pact summit meeting. He also met 
individually with the Hungarian prime minister, with Bulgarian, Czecho- 
slovak, and East German party leaders in Moscow, and with General 
Jaruzelski in Warsaw. 

Moscow kept a close watch on the behavior of the East German, 
Polish, and Hungarian governments, all of which in their own way had 
posed problems in previous years. In May, Soviet Politburo member Viktor 
Grishin and Soviet Minister of Culture Petr Demichev remained for an 
unusually long time in East Germany. The June visit to Poland by Polit- 
buro member Mikhail Solomentsev was viewed by Western diplomats as 
a check on the Polish party.** 
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An unusually hard-line article in Pravda on June 21 by O. Vladimirov 
raised the specters of “revisionism,” “national communism,” “clericalism,” 
and even “anti-Sovietism” and “Russophobia” within the socialist com- 
munity. Vladimiroy (thought to be a pseudonym of Oleg Rakhmanin) 
stressed the need for greater unity and discipline, criticizing particularly 
advocates of a greater role for market forces and the expansion of the 
private sector, thereby implicitly attacking the Hungarians. He also criti- 
cized the attempts of “small countries” to act as mediators in East-West 
relations. 

Ideology The pronounced ideological coloring of Gorbachey’s state- 
ments on foreign policy issues suggested that he might not be the pragma- 
tist he was made out to be. He continued to depict the world in rigid black 
and white. Although he affirmed his belief in peaceful coexistence, he em- 
phasized the irreconcilable differences and inherent antagonism between so- 
cialism and capitalism. Moreover, he reintroduced a distinct note of Soviet 
messianism, claiming that the USSR had saved mankind in World War II 
and was more than ever responsible for “the fate of the world.”*# 

Conclusion For all his apparent preoccupation with domestic issues, 
during his first months at the helm Gorbachev played an active role in 
foreign policy. Although continuity was his hallmark, he provided the 
forceful leadership that the Soviet Union had been lacking for so long. He 
met and impressed a variety of foreign leaders, agreeing to visit several 
West European countries and India. A strong-willed leader with media 
appeal, he appeared as an orthodox champion of Soviet interests. Although 
Gromyko temporarily remained officially responsible for Soviet foreign 
policy, the new leader made his mark. 
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Gorbachev Strengthens His Hold 
Terry McNeil, Alexander Rahr, and Elizabeth Teague 


A plenary session of the cpsu Central Committee on April 23, 1985, en- 
dorsed a number of major personnel changes in the top leadership. KcB 
Chairman Viktor Chebrikov was upgraded from candidacy to full mem- 
bership in the Politburo; Central Committee secretaries Egor Ligacheyv 
and Nikolai Ryzhkov moved directly to full membership in the Politburo, 
bypassing the nonvoting rung on the ladder; Marshal Sergei Sokolov, the 


Alexander Rahr is responsible for material about Ligachev; Elizabeth Teague for mate- 
rial about Razumovskii, Gromyko, and Shevardnadze. 
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minster of defense, came in as a candidate member of the Politburo; and 
Viktor Nikonov was added to the ranks of the Secretariat. 

The number of major personnel changes fully conformed with the 
swift pace that Mikhail Gorbachev had set since taking over power. The 
hew appointments were directly linked with Andropov’s legacy in that 
many of the key people being advanced had originally been his choices for 
high office. None of the new men seemed to have had links with the 
dwindling Brezhnev-Chemenko clique. The failure of Vladimir Dolgikh 
to gain advancement was a case in point. Though well qualified for the 
post of the general overseer of the economy, he was apparently bypassed 
in favor of Ryzhkov. 

Nikolai Ryzhkov Ryzhkov had risen fast; at fifty-five he was one of 
the youngest members of the top leadership. Only four years earlier he had 
not even been a member of the Central Committee. Ryzhkov first came to 
national prominence in November 1982 when he was transferred from 
Gosplan to the post of secretary of the Central Committee for economic 
questions. This move had brought Ryzhkov into the beneficial proximity 
of Gorbachev, who catapulted him directly into the Politburo over the 
heads of many long-standing claimants. 

A technocrat throughout, Ryzhkov was one of the few persons who 
made it to the topmost rungs of the apparat without ever actually having 
held a full-time party post. Before achieving political prominence, his career 
had been mainly in industry—in armaments production in Sverdlovsk, one 
of the most important centers of the military-industrial complex. In 1975, 
he became first deputy minister of heavy and transport machine building. 
Four years later, he moved to Gosplan. 

Ryzhkov’s career seemed also to link him to Andrei Kirilenko, who 
had been ousted in the power struggle around the dying Brezhnev, and 
hence also to Vitalii Vorotnikov, a Politburo member and Chairman of 
the rsFsr Council of Ministers. Ryzhkov’s new appointment may have 
been as much in Vorotnikov’s interest as Gorbachev’s. 

Despite his career roots in armaments manufacture and despite regu- 
larly stressing the importance of “defense might adequate to contain ag- 
gression,” Ryzhkov did not seem to be a forceful lobbyist for the military- 
industrial complex. Nor, for that matter, was he a particularly ardent advo- 
cate of consumer interests. Instead, his favorite themes were efficiency, 
productivity, and output. However, the road to plenty was not on the 
hazardous terrain of reform of the system, but rather along the tradi- 
tional route of greater “discipline, organization and order.’ 

Marshal Sergei Sokolov Precedent, if nothing else, would have virtu- 
ally assured Sokolov, who had taken over from the late Dmitri Ustinov as 
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minister of defense at the end of 1984, a place in the Politburo. It would 
have been impolitic, perhaps even dangerous, for Gorbachev to have passed 
him over, particularly if the rumors about opposition from the armed 
forces to Gorbachev's appointment as party leader were true. In any case, 
it would hardly have made sense to exclude the top representative of the 
armed forces from inner political counsels at a time when issues concern- 
ing East-West arms negotiations had to be decided. Sokolov’s election to 
the Politburo served to dilute the influence of Grigorii Romanov, who since 
Ustinov’s death enjoyed a unique position as the sole representative of the 
military-industrial complex in the Politburo. 

Viktor Chebrikov Chebrikov’s appointment, like that of Sokolov, 
derived from institutional rights, in this case those of the Kes, rather than 
from personal merits. By promoting him, Gorbachev was building on the 
factional and institutional power base forged by Andropoy. Chebrikov’s 
promotion to full membership of the Politburo moved him ahead of his 
military counterpart. It also indicated that the kcs was retaining the high 
standing that it had achieved under Andropov. 

Egor Ligachey Like Ryzhkov, Ligachev was also originally an Andro- 
pov appointee. His main responsibility within the Secretariat had been for 
cadres and since Gorbachev assumed the position of Deputy First Secre- 
tary, Ligachev had moved rapidly to the center of power. In May, he pre- 
sided over a conference on ideology in the Central Committee.? Evidence 
suggested that the sixty-four-year-old Siberian had been advanced to the 
post of second secretary of the party's Central Committee with responsi- 
bility for supervising the party apparat and ideology. 

According to émigré Soviet journalist A. Asarkan, when Ligachey was 
a Komsomol leader in Novosibirsk in the nineteen forties, he was accused 
of vozhdizm, the pursuit of establishing oneself in the role of an indis- 
putable and infallible leader. As a result, he was removed from his post. 
Eventually Ligachev reestablished himself, acting as the department of the 
Novosibirsk Oblast Party Committee. Once again, however, his career 
came to a sudden stop when after Stalin’s death he was dismissed from the 
party apparat. For two years he managed to survive in the Novosibirsk 
Oblast Administration for Culture. 

When Akademgorodok, the center of the Siberian Department of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, was created near Novosibirsk in 1957, 
Ligachev became the first secretary for the new raion party committee 
there. From that moment, his career was on the rise. In 1959, Ligachev 
became a member of the Buro of the Novosibirsk Oblast Party Commit- 
tee. In 1961, Khrushchev brought him into the central apparat of the 
cpsu in Moscow. 
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At the end of November 1965 Ligachev returned to Siberia as the 
First Secretary of the Tomsk Oblast Party Committee. At Tomsk, he 
gained a reputation for his efforts to strengthen labor discipline and to 
eradicate unnecessary duplication in the management of the oblast.* In 
April 1983 Andropov transferred Ligachev to Moscow and made him head 
of the Department for Organizational Party Work in the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Andropov provided the new man in charge of party personnel with 
considerable powers. Ligachev was subordinate only to Gorbachev, then a 
secretary of the Central Committee. Within the central apparat of the 
cc, Ligachev was given the job of managing an election campaign in the 
course of which 20 percent of the first secretaries of oblast party commit- 
tees were replaced by Andropov appointees. At the end of 1983, Ligachev 
became one of the junior secretaries of the Central Committee. On Gorba- 
chev’s instructions, he made frequent excursions out of Moscow to check 
on provincial officials. In June 1984, he visited such major centers ‘of cor- 
ruption as Uzbekistan and Rostov Oblast.* 

Viktor Nikonoy Agriculturalist by training, profession, and experi- 
ence, Nikonov was the newest face in the leadership. His career had been 
linked with the land since his earliest days as an agronomist and director 
of a machine-tractor station. Subsequently, he worked in the provinces 
and later in the rsFsr Ministry of Agriculture. 

The “foursome” of senior secretaries, consisting of Gorbachev, Ro- 
manoy, Ligachev, and Ryzhkov, represented a new type of Soviet leader- 
ship. Aside from the general secretary himself, they had been promoted by 
Andropoy, who bore no responsibility for the mistakes of the Brezhnev 
era. All the remaining six junior secretaries, with the exception of Nikonov, 
were appointed under Brezhnev and were now subordinate to the “Andro- 
pov foursome.” 

By promoting Ligachev and Ryzhkov to the position of senior secre- 
tary, Gorbachev succeeded in changing the balance of power not only in 
the Secretariat but also in the Politburo. Of the thirteen members of the 
Politburo, six (Aliev, Solomentsev, Vorontnikoy, Chebrikoy, Ligachev, 
and Ryzhkov) were appointed after Brezhnev’s death. Gorbachev’s for- 
mer duties as the “second secretary” fell to Ligachev rather than to 
Romanoy. The supervision of the economy, including agriculture, became 
the responsibility of senior secretary Ryzhkov and junior secretary Niko- 
noy. Ligachev took over the functions in the Secretariat that had been 
carried out by Suslov in Brezhnev’s day. 

Georgii Razumoyskii Razumovskii was appointed head of the Or- 
ganizational Party Work Department of the Central Committee, the key 
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position for overseeing appointments of personnel.' Razumovskii replaced 
Ligachev, who had meanwhile moved into the party’s number two slot as 
“chief ideologist.” An agronomist by training, Razumovskii in 1982 served 
as head of the Department for the Agroindustrial Complex of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. In this post he had to work closely with Gorbachev, 
who was at that time the secretary of the Central Committee with respon- 
sibility for agriculture. In 1983, Razumovskii became first secretary of 
Krasnodar Krai Party Committee when Vitalii Vorotnikov left it to assume 
the chairmanship of the Rsrsr Council of Ministers. 

During his tenure at Krasnodar, Razumovskii waged a vigorous 
struggle against the corruption endemic in the region.* In 1983-84, almost 
half of the city party committee and raion party committee secretaries and 
chairmen of the city executive committees and raion executive committees 
in the territory were replaced, many of them on charges of corruption. He 
boasted, too, of the rejuvenation of party cadres in the krai, as a result of 
which “the number of City Party Committee and Raion Party Committee 
secretaries aged below forty has been increased from 27 to 43 percent.””* 

Romanov Ousted On July 1, the Central Committee plenum, citing 
unspecified medical grounds, removed Gorbachev's chief rival Grigorii 
Romanov. At the same time, Eduard Shevardnadze, the party chief in 
Georgia, was promoted to full member of the Politburo. Boris Eltsin, first 
secretary of Sverdlovsk Oblast, and Lev Zaikov, first secretary of Leningrad 
Oblast, were brought into the Secretariat. 

Romanovy’s presence in the leadership had been dwindling since 
March, and there had been persistent rumors about his various unseemly 
activities, including his alleged confinement to medical care in a drying-out 
center for alcoholics. But whatever the state of his liver, Romanov’s demise 
had been imminent since his last-minute attempt to block Gorbachev's 
appointment to the general secretaryship by putting Moscow party boss 
Grishin up against him, a move that allegedly had the deathbed blessing 
of the ailing Chernenko. 

Eltsin and Zaikov were almost certainly selected to assume Romanov’s 
responsibilities in the military-industrial sector. Eltsin had a background 
in the construction industry, and his career roots were grounded in the 
important military-industrial center of the Urals. He was also a protégé of 
the former top economic overseer Andrei Kirilenko. The careers of Kirilen- 
ko’s protégés flourished despite the political eclipse of their erstwhile 
patron. 

Zaikov’s elevation to the Central Committee Secretariat, after a brief 
two-year sojourn as party first secretary in Leningrad, was a surprise. Al- 
though the incumbent of the Leningrad post had traditionally been enti- 
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tled to representation in the Politburo, such a quick transfer to the Secre- 
tariat was unusual. Perhaps Leningrad’s reputation as an innovative center 
of progressive management was part of the explanation. 

Shevardnadze Replaces Gromyko On July 2, Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko was appointed to the largely honorific post of chairman of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, or president of the USSR. His 
post at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was taken by Eduard Shevardnadze, 
who was appointed over the heads of prominent career diplomats. ‘The 
primary determinant was, perhaps, the need at that juncture in East-West 
relations to appoint someone to the post of foreign minister who was a full 
member of the Politburo. It seemed clear, too, that Gorbachev wanted his 
own appointee in charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

. Tough and energetic, Shevardnadze had built up a strong reputation 
in his native Georgia as an efficient economic manager and a ruthless 
campaigner against corruption and nepotism. In striking contrast to the 
poker-faced Gromyko, Shevardnadze had distinct charisma. He also had 
clear links with Gorbachev, who, as Central Committee secretary for agri- 
culture, had taken considerable interest in the innovative experiments in 
agricultural management and remuneration effected during Shevardnadze’s 
thirteen years as party leader in Georgia. 

As someone with almost no experience of foreign affairs, Shevardnadze 
was certain to require some time to establish himself as the new executor 
of Soviet foreign policy. As president, Gromyko was bound to retain con- 
siderable influence, and his long years of experience were to be at the dis- 
posal of his Politburo colleagues. Gromyko’s transfer to the presidency 
must, however, be regarded to some extent as “dropping the pilot.” In par- 
ticular, it represented an opportunity for Gorbachev to exert more of his 
own influence over the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Throughout most of his long career, Gromyko epitomized the self- 
effacing bureaucrat. His political ascendancy had been crowned in 1973, 
when the ministers of defense and foreign affairs and the head of the Kcs 
were all brought into the Politburo as full members. Gromyko’s diplo- 
matic skill and expertise made him indispensable to leaders who had little 
first-hand foreign experience of their own; Andropov, for example, never 
set foot in a Western country. Gromyko’s influence grew still further when 
Andropov was replaced by Chernenko, whose experience in the field was 
minimal. For most of his forty-six years in the foreign service, Gromyko 
was an executor of orders rather than a maker of foreign policy; under 
Andropoy and Chernenko, however, he apparently became its initiator 
and chief architect. 

As Gromyko’s power grew, his tone became progressively harsher. 
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Many Western observers blamed him for the intransigent posture that the 
USSR adopted on East-West relations, particularly where arms control 
was concerned. Many believed that Gromyko had led Soviet foreign policy 
into a blind alley from which the USSR could extricate itself only by 
changing, if not its course, then at least its style. 


VII Eastern Europe Marks Time 


24 
Communism after Forty Years 
Vladimir V. Kusin 





Communism in Eastern Europe has traditionally been defined in terms 
of the area’s strategic association with the Soviet Union. This concept 
tends to emphasize the perspective from Moscow at the expense of in- 
digenous factors. It is incomplete rather than inaccurate. 

Eastem Europe had long been viewed in geopolitical, ideological, and 
economic terms. It constituted a buffer against a putative Western attack 
on the Soviet Union while also serving as a potential launching ground 
for Moscow to strike at the West in the European theater. Geostrategic 
views saw Eastern Europe as an ideological buffer zone as well. Dangerous 
Westem ideas would presumbly be less likely to reach the Soviet Union 
if they first were filtered through a catchment area. In a more positive 
sense, Eastern Europe was viewed as the supplier of advanced engineering 
goods to the USSR, goods which a “young” communist system in the 
satellite states still knew how to manufacture but which the “old” com- 
munism in the Soviet Union could no longer produce. 

None of these functions lost its validity entirely. Nonetheless, the 
maturation of ruling communism in Eastern Europe introduced elements 
of risk, liability, and cost into relationships in which the Soviet Union had 
previously found mostly advantages and assets. Middle-aged communism 
became distinctly less straightforward than it had been in its infancy and 
formative years. It also became more difficult to control. Moscow could 
still view Eastem Europe as a strategic glacis because of its geopolitics. Its 
military utility in a potential confrontation, however, had been circum- 
scribed both by the advent of missile weaponry and by the socioeconomic 
instability of the area. Western ideas no longer withered away there en 
route to the matemal Jand of communism. On the contrary, Eastern 
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Europe had been generating perilous ideas of its own in several national 
varieties. And in regard to the economic equation, Moscow had shown 
displeasure over the ratio between East European receipts and contribu- 
tions to the USSR. 

The Changed Nature of the Party The communist party ceased play- 
ing the innovative role that constituted its primary raison d’étre in the 
1950s and then again in the reformist attempts of the 1960s. Radical trans- 
formations of the anciens régimes had been accomplished and the struc- 
ture of a new system established. Except in Hungary, the economic re- 
forms were killed when the Czechoslovak variety threatened to release 
public desires for a transsystemic evolution and to create a party respon- 
sive to the people. The parties ceased offering the public bold new de- 
partures and distinctive new visions. Instead they proposed the indefinite 
continuation of the basic existing social relations and material progress at 
no more than a measured pace. Despite the promise, growth rates and 
living standards had been stagnating or had actually fallen in some coun- 
tries. The party cadres were no longer whipping up popular support for 
the scaling of new heights; they were exhorting members to discipline, 
obedience, self-sacrificing work, and the strict observation of legality. 

Only when a crisis broke out or was looming were the parties pre- 
pared to discuss politics. Otherwise, they were preoccupied with economic 
and administrative matters. They established elaborate systems of report- 
ing, filing, and accountancy; their secretariats duplicated the ministerial 
structure and decided in advance all important governmental action; they 
fortified coercive legislation and engaged in repeated legal codification exer- 
cises; they looked after themselves and after the preservation of their crea- 
tion—the system. They became the parties of maintenance, not innovation. 

Every system requires protection, but systemic maintenance does not 
result in better performance. It gives rise to tension between stability and 
stagnation, and, from the Soviet point of view, between control and via- 
bility. Satellite parties predominantly devoted to preserving their power 
and their systems intact were theoretically easier to govern from Moscow. 
In practice, however, they became liabilities for the power center, since 
they proved unable to modernize, clamored for assistance, and created 
around themselves conditions conducive to public disaffection. 

Communists of a Different Ilk As if by stealth, but unmistakably, 
the constituency of convinced communist idealists disappeared. They used 
to be very much in evidence in the early years of East European com- 
munism, the “fools” and “useful idiots,” as some prim Western observers 
called them, the noble-thinking but often foul-acting intellectuals as well 
as the stern working-class Stakhanovites of pristine posturing, often nour- 
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ished by the genuineness of their fathers’ anticapitalist stance in long-gone 
times. Those who believed that their fatherland’s national aims would be 
attained through communism disappeared. The professional revolutionaries 
of the original communist generation died out. The communists of 1985 
were an entirely different kind of animal from their predecessors of the 
1940s and 1950s and even from the reform-inspired party members of the 
1960s—although the outer shell might have been the same in some in- 
stances. They had lost their soul; there was no true faith, however mis- 
guided, inside them. 

By 1985, the hard core of communist parties, perhaps 10 to 15 percent 
of the membership, came to consist of the party’s own employees, from the 
apparatchiks proper through the staffs of party newspapers to the guards, 
drivers, and janitors at party secretariats. Employees of the other regime- 
forming apparats—the armed forces, the police, and the government—com- 
prised another 20 percent or more. Old-age pensioners, remembering the 
more inspired communist times and perhaps ashamed to quit, and certainly 
fearful of the consequences of quitting, contributed to the ranks substan- 
tially. The rest were career-conscious members, from the holders of offices 
that they could not have held as nonmembers down to the young men and 
women desirous of higher education and speedier promotion. All of those 
coolly weighed party membership against the disadvantage of nonmember- 
ship. A true commitment to Marx and Lenin—emotional or rational—was 
nowhere in sight. 

The East European communist party of the mid-1980s was decidedly 
not a party of revolutionary innovators given over to the destruction of the 
old order and the building of a new one. It was not a party of daydreamers 
and utopian visionaries. It had few proponents of social egalitarianism 
and still fewer undoers of injustices perpetrated by the class regimes of 
the past. Rather, it was a party of conservative bureaucrats and superfluous 
employees of the coercive agencies, a party of materialistic careerists. It 
was above all a deadwood party, because the maintenance of all the 
processes of control and supervision could just as easily have been kept 
alive by the existing nonparty bodies, such as the governmental, social, 
and economic institutions and organizations. The party was not necessary: 
it was just holding the curious act of Realsozialismus together, but it was 
a bad act and the party was presiding over it incompletely. It could have 
been staged much more efficaciously without the party. Having done its 
job, the party should have gone away, as Marx had once predicted; its 
absence would have been a bonus. It remained in existence only to keep 
itself in power. 

The Loss of Example The East European communist regimes were 
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established according to the Soviet model, which for a long time served as 
an ideational target. What the Soviet comrades had already achieved to- 
day, the East European comrades were to strive for tomorrow. Not only 
the Soviet system as a whole but its every nook and cranny were to be 
imitated. By and large, the systemic structures of the USSR and East 
European regimes had been standardized by the end of the 1950s. Shortly 
thereafter, the reformist attempts began to gnaw at the inefficiency inher- 
ent in uniformity. Frightened by the transformatory potential of reform 
movements, Moscow declared them off limits after its invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. For a time, at least some communists in East Europe cherished 
the irrational hope that an alternative proposal for change would be pro- 
posed and authorized. Capitalist-assisted modernization was indeed tested 
in Poland and in Romania, only to collapse before the decade ended. It 
then dawned on observers that Moscow had no other systemic objective to 
offer for emulation than the one that it had always embodied. Having 
imitated the Soviet Union in the prereformist time, the East European 
comrades were then enjoined to continue imitating it. 

Hungary became the only country to realize that there was nothing 
in the Soviet example that could be usefully imitated. Elsewhere in the 
bloc, other parties began to shelve the Soviet example more unobstrusively. 
Communism as pioneered by Moscow remained the avowed target, but 
Western frameworks were paradoxically being used in all but the most 
abstract areas of society. Technical advances and quality of life were in- 
variably being compared with Western, not Soviet, standards. No country 
would dream of setting itself the target of attaining Soviet levels in com- 
puter technology or even in the availability of toilet paper through the 
retail network. The business administration and managerial practices of 
Western companies came to be more or less openly advocated as models, 
as were patterns of work organization, labor productivity, and technological 
discipline. Nowhere in the bloc did a youth movement that seriously 
sought to emulate Soviet precepts survive except when required by official 
pomp and circumstance. Rather, adoption of Western customs and idols 
became widespread, including the seedy and the noxious. 

The Economic Challenge Both the Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean dependencies were fast approaching the end of an era of industrial 
expansion. They were about to attain as high a level of forced economic 
growth as the communist economic strategy could achieve without dis- 
tupting the balance between capacity creation and utilization. The enforce- 
ment of industrial programs relying on a centrally planned concentration 
of resources ceased to be an effective factor in economic growth. The sys- 
tem purposely built for the initial stages of linear economic progression 
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found itself in increasing conflict with the demands of the postindustrial 
age. It did not have a blueprint for the transference of its features from 
an economy based on mechanics to one depending on electronics; it had 
to look for answers and examples in the noncommunist world. 

Left to itself, Realsozialismus would be economically frozen in the 
pre-electronic industrial stage for a long time. Its capability was to pre- 
serve the status quo, rather than to advance. Quantity-oriented rules and 
command-based controls were capable of coping only with technologies 
that had become the sunset sector of manufacturing. Extension of eco- 
nomic creativity into the sunrise area of electronics was a “capitalist” 
achievement to which communist economic policies could respond only 
feebly. In this respect also the Soviet Union was no longer capable of set- 
ting an example for the regimes that it had spawned in Eastern Europe. 
The artificially imposed teacher-disciple bond thus lost another of its 
pivotal components. 

A distinctive trend toward economic monoculturalism could be ob- 
served throughout the bloc. All the countries of Realsozialismus, including 
the USSR, the central superpower, became saddled with problems pertain- 
ing to the purchase, sale, extraction, and transportation of fuel and energy. 
These problems had already begun to determine overwhelmingly such 
crucial areas of economic decision making as investment allocation, the 
selection of foreign-trade priorities, debt service, and environmental con- 
cerns. Instead of progressing from industrialization to modernization, the 
Soviet bloc was becoming entangled in opening oil, gas, or coal deposits 
near or beyond the limits of the economical; laying pipelines; quarrying 
coal at the expense of the environment; and working out complicated 
schemes for saving energy. All of these concerns belonged essentially to 
the early industrial age and were inherent in—mutatis mutandis—nine- 
teenth century capitalism. The availability of energy does not necessarily 
engender technical progress, let alone sophistication in the manufacturing 
sector. In the sense of economic concentration, fuel and energy had the 
same function for the lands of “really existing, developed socialism” in 
Eastern Europe as bananas traditionally had for Costa Rica and sugar for 
Cuba. Such single-item economic focus, even when arising from necessity, 
results in an uncertain and vulnerable economic order. Nevertheless, en- 
ergy thrift replaced innovative thrust as the economic philosophy of East- 
ern Europe. 

Military Costs The overheating of the military buildup in the USSR 
and many East European countries in the 1970s and then again in 1983-84 
could be compared to the increased military expenditures of 1951-52 that 
had strongly contributed to the first economic depression in the fledgling 
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East European communist bloc. Although the extent of resource commit- 
ment to military programs was not openly known, the concern about re- 
sulting constraints upon civilian sectors was unmistakable. 

Agriculture Long one of the main providers of resources for indus- 
trial expansion, agriculture under Realsozialismus became their major con- 
sumer. Even though Hungary was a notable and Bulgaria a probable 
exception, farming in the Soviet Union and parts of Eastern Europe con- 
sumed more of the domestic material product than it contributed to it. In 
particular, three gigantic input categories were showing little sign of de- 
creasing: investment, price subsidies, and food import costs. Marx would 
have said that communist agriculture ceased to produce surplus value. 
Neither could it continue to provide manpower for urban development, 
and even if it could have, it would no longer have been possible to absorb 
it efcaciously. 

Despite their high cost, communist farming and food-processing indus- 
tries were not reliable contributors to the standard of living and thus to 
sociopolitical peace. The pattern of food flows between the USSR and its 
allies, an important trade factor with political connotations in the early 
years of the system’s existence, became distorted and could only play a 
limited role in crisis management. More specifically, the Soviet Union had 
proved both unable and unwilling to bail out an economically and politi- 
cally troubled satellite country with massive food deliveries. 

Integration Attempts ‘The territorial imbalance of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (cmga), in which the USSR wielded too much 
political and economic weight to be an equal partner to the other mem- 
bers, had always been an obstacle to the equitable distribution of the pre- 
sumed benefits of integrative schemes. The disproportion had grown worse 
because the impact of the oil price revolution on different members varied. 
The USSR was the only country to profit from rising oil prices on Western 
markets. All the smaller cmea countries then became heavily indebted to 
the USSR and, with the exception of Hungary, were set on a course ori- 
ented toward decreasing the burden. Later joint economic strategies (as 
opposed to those in the initial period of the bloc’s existence) either ended 
in failure, as did the 1971 Grand Integration Program, or failed to work at 
all, as attested by the many futile efforts of the early 1980s. The CMEA 
was reduced to playing the role of an expensive and cumbersome machine 
that regulated Soviet exports of fuel and raw materials to Eastern Europe. 
Although this served an important control function and although the 
steep increase in East European investment commitments on Soviet terri- 
tory (agreed upon in 1984) provided a linkage demonstrably to Moscow’s 
advantage, a meaningful joint modernization program could not be created 
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in this way. Inherent strife deriving from a clash of national interests and 
unfulfilled obligations had badly circumscribed Eastern Europe’s capability 
to manufacture and deliver technically advanced machinery to the USSR. 
Its flow continued but lagged behind the value of Soviet raw material ex- 
ports for which it was meant to pay. Tension developed because the East 
European countries would have preferred to use the thin layer of their 
top-class engineering output to earn hard currency on Western markets. 
At the same time, there were no self-generated incentives within the cMEA 
to facilitate multilaterally programmed technical advancement through 
mutual assistance. In mid-1985, a project of this type existed only on the 
drawing board, twenty years after the Soviet bloc first accepted the notion 
that a “scientific-technical revolution” was taking place. 

Economic factors became much more important in the East bloc in 
the 1980s than they had been when it was being constituted. They sapped 
the energy of the parties in power, fostering outbursts of discontent and 
attempts at reform. They acted centrifugally in Hungary and East Ger- 
many, and festered under the surface of the protracted sociopolitical crisis 
in Poland. They had displaced Soviet control over the bloc, defying sim- 
ple power-political solutions and perpetuating conflict between national 
interests. Economic nationalism increasingly contradicted ideological inter- 
nationalism. A dilemma arose between cooperation with the West and the 
demand for bloc cohesion with the autarky that it implied. After forty 
years, Soviet-style economic standardization had not united the bloc mem- 
bers; it divided them. 

Ideologies and Dissent Old and new nationalism in Eastern Europe 
seemed to be on the wane or safely harnessed to the communist doctrine 
as the area was swept into Moscow’s embrace in the latter part of the 
1940s and transformed by force into a monolithic extension of the Soviet 
system in the 1950s. “Internal” forms of nationalism, based on the exis- 
tence of minority groups (or the coexistence of two nations in one state, 
as in Czechoslovakia), were seemingly superseded by communist stan- 
dardization. Extraneously-oriented forms of nationalism that had tradi- 
tionally set one state of the area against another were meeting with the 
same fate. Interstate relations within the bloc began to be determined not 
by national interests and regime perceptions but by the superior strategic 
interests of the USSR. Historic anti-German feelings in many East Euro- 
pean countries, especially in Poland and Czechoslovakia, were skillfully 
grafted onto the Moscow leadership’s anti-Western strategic posture. An 
enforced pax sovietica apparently descended on an area renowned for 
turbulent nationalist sentiments. 

As the 1970s were coming to an end, the bloc was once again seeth- 
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ing with passions inspired by nationalism that made hierarchic communist 
coherence difficult to implement. Minority disputes began to proliferate, 
both within the bloc, especially with regard to Hungarian ethnic groups 
outside Hungary, and outside the bloc’s boundaries, as in the case of 
Macedonia and the Turks in Bulgaria. Perhaps even more important, a 
new kind of extraneously targeted nationalism had matured to the point 
of engendering systemic disaffection on the popular level and prompting 
strife among governments. Anti-Sovietism became a special variety of East 
European nationalist ideology, solidly related to the nature of the system 
and possessing a strong rejective charge at the popular level. On the official 
level it manifested itself mainly as economic protectionism against Soviet 
requirements and Soviet-inspired integration plans. Also noticeable were 
attempts to assert national interests in East-West relations not fully coin- 
ciding with Soviet preferences. The spectrum of attitudes included the 
East German desire for rapprochement and “a special partnership” with 
West Germany, the Hungarian concept of contacts between small- and 
medium-sized states across the systemic divide, and the often erratic, yet 
in some areas consistent, behavior of the Romanian regime. The “national 
question,” traditionally regarded by the communists as subordinate to 
revolution and power maintenance, proved stronger than dogma would 
have allowed forty years earlier. 

Religious Revival Similarly, in countries where organized religion ap- 
peared to have fallen victim to the furious atheistic onslaught of early 
communist rule, it gradually regained old and claimed new ground. In the 
key countries of the area it established itself as an ideological alternative to 
communism that could not be vanquished by coercion and propaganda. 
The influence of the Polish Catholic church and Polish Pope John Paul II 
was especially important. 

Dissent Political and cultural dissent to which communism would 
have denied existence also asserted itself, seemingly against all odds, as a 
feature of Eastern Europe’s national landscapes. The multifaceted dissent 
of the late 1970s and the 1980s manifested itself through disaffection, non- 
cooperation, defiance, protest, labor organization, unofficial peace move- 
ments, and open opposition. The intensity of political and cultural dissent 
in Eastern Europe was strong enough to form new programs and was 
capable of introducing variance into one-party states that few observers 
would have thought possible after the repressive wave of the 1940s and 
1950s. A second informational circuit that thwarted totalitarian control 
over the media had been created in several states (notably Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary). Ideas were circulating; at the very least, the Iron 
Curtain had become porous. . 
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Increasingly, the national, the religious, the political, and the cultural 
elements of the nonregime and even antiregime Weltanschauung coalesced 
to produce an alternative political culture incompatible with the existing 
political structure. The impact of dissenting political cultures was different 
from country to country and from year to year. ‘They did, however, become 
a permanent feature, transmitting unofhcial and, at times, oppositional 
beliefs and attitudes to future generations. Dissent in the Eastern Europe 
of Realsozialismus was not a vestige of its precommunist past; it was bred 
by communism itself. 

Conclusions Geopolitics could no longer determine decisively the 
destiny of Eastern Europe despite its continued strategic importance for 
the USSR. The internal developments over forty years that had trans- 
formed revolutionary communism into Realsozialismus became more im- 
portant than geopolitical considerations. 

The Soviet Union retained ultimate suzerainty over the region, includ- 
ing the power to threaten militarily both its people and its regimes. Con- 
trol, however, became a more complex process in which negotiation, 
toleration, concession, and compromise supplemented fiat, pressure, and 
threat. Some national interests of the client states, especially economic 
ones, came to diverge from those of the Soviet Union. 

Communism in Eastern Europe had been a failure in all respects ex- 
cept the preservation of power by its self-appointed elites. Both the people 
and the governments, in their own ways, were searching for alternatives to 
solutions that derived from the logic of the Soviet system. Economic inade- 
quacy and ideological disaffection remained the two main challenges of the 
1980s. They required gradual reform of Eastern Europe’s economic system 
and a gradual reclamation of its European heritage. 
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25 
The Lure of the Chinese Reforms 
Slobodan Stankovic, Alfred Reisch, B. V. Flow, 
Roman Stefanowski, Paul Gafton, 
Peter Matuska, and Rada Nikolaev 


In no communist-ruled country were changes in China’s economic policy 
greeted as heartily as in Yugoslavia. While avoiding any claim that the 
Chinese had started to march along a road similar to Tito’s after his break 
with Moscow in 1948, the Yugoslav media did not hide their enthusiastic 
approval of Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping’s new line. Deng’s sentiment 
that communist countries should defend their own national and party in- 
terests rather than observe the interests of any “leading center’ of the 
international communist movement was reflected in the Yugoslav press 
during an official visit to Yugoslavia from August 29 to September 5, 1984, 
by China’s head of state, Li Xiannian. 

Yugoslavia’s top expert on Chinese affairs, Dragoslav Ranti¢, called 
the changes a “challenge to blind faith.” Tomislav Butorac, the Beijing 
correspondent for two Zagreb newspapers, wrote that Deng was “the main 
author of all the poisonous Chinese anti-Soviet articles” and praised him 
for appointing young people to responsible posts and for destroying all 
“sacred dogmas.”! In another report from Beijing, Butorac wrote that 
“only ignorant and malicious people” could insist that the Chinese com- 
munists had abandoned Marxism totally.” 

Hungary, the only East bloc country that introduced substantial eco- 
nomic reforms, had good reasons to be pleased with the resolution passed 
by the third plenum of the twelfth Chinese cp Central Committee on 
October 20, 1984. Since the late 1970s and early 1980s, China’s leadership 
under Deng Xiaoping had shown a keen interest in Hungary’s pragmatic 
and innovative reform of its Soviet-type centrally planned economy. An 
increasing number of Chinese experts were sent to Hungary to study its 
New Economic Mechanism (NEM) and especially its small enterprises and 
cooperatives. The Chinese reformers employed the information gained 
from these contacts in their debates with orthodox Chinese planners, in 
implementation of agricultural reforms, and in plans for industrial reforms. 

Although the Chinese did not completely accept any of the East Euro- 
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pean economic models,® they acknowledged that they adopted major ideas, 
concepts, and elements of the Hungarian Nem. Conversely, Hungarian 
economists themselves began to pay close attention to the Chinese reforms 
with a view toward expanding economic cooperation with China and 
benefiting from participation in its large-scale modernization drive. 

In October 1984, Deputy Prime Minister Jozsef Marjai became the 
highest ranking Hungarian official in twenty-five years to visit China. His 
hosts praised the results of Hungary’s economic reforms and the improve- 
ment in Sino-Hungarian relations. Bilateral trade rose by approximately 80 
percent during the first nine months of 1984 as compared with the same 
period in 1983. The Chinese reforms, which Radio Budapest called “the 
most important news of the day” on October 20, 1984, were described by 
the media as “comprehensive” and “of great significance” as well as “radi- 
cal but gradual.” It was pointed out that the reforms had required lengthy 
preparations and that tangible results could not be expected for at least 
three to five years. 

The features of the reform program that received the greatest atten- 
tion were the growth of enterprise independence, the greater decision- 
making authority of factory managers, the abolition of fixed prices, the re- 
duced role of mandatory plan indices (that is, of central planning), and 
the end of egalitarianism in wages. Attention was also paid to the assertion 
of the market’s regulating forces and of the so-called law of value; the 
flexible reform and decentralization of China’s foreign trade; the need to 
draw in foreign capital and to establish joint enterprises, including some 
with exclusively foreign capital; the need for enterprises to take more risks 
and become more competitive; the abolition of enterprise monopolies; the 
election of factory managers; the introduction of sanctions and wage re- 
ductions if factories failed to fulfill their plans; and the need to curb bu- 
reaucracy. Overall, the Hungarian media stressed the Chinese contention 
that a “socialist” planned economy and a commodity economy were not 
contradictory and that only increased participation in the world economy, 
not isolation, could lead to modernization.’ 

According to the Hungarian media, China was not moving toward 
capitalism but was attempting a large-scale “socialist experiment.” Radio 
Budapest called the reforms of industry China’s third revolution.’ Several 
Hungarian articles described Deng’s role as decisive in the realization of 
the reforms, which were described as a “test of political strength,” because 
of the social tensions involved and the persistent opposition that they 
evoked. The conciliatory policy toward intellectuals® was contrasted with 
detailed description of the excesses and horrors of the Cultural Revolution. 

Asked whether the reform policy could lead to another crisis in China 
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that could affect the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, a Radio Budapest cor- 
respondent replied: “It is naive to think one can get answers to today’s 
burning problems from one or two quotations from Marx or Lenin.” 
China’s intellectuals, he said, were being told to “use their heads, think, 
and try to reach new conclusions about the . . . circumstances through 
Marxist methods.” This outlook influenced not only the economic reforms 
but also culture and the arts; according to the Hungarian journalist, there 
seemed to be a “great expectation in China that the reform will solve all 
problems in one blow and is some sort of magic wonder drug to cure all 
Hist 

Budapest expected that the greater independence of Chinese enter- 
prises and regional authorities would enable them to establish direct ties 
and possibly even cooperation with Hunganan enterprises and that the 
existing bilateral payment arrangement might be replaced in some areas 
with payment in free convertible currency.* Only unresolved Sino-Soviet 
political differences limited Budapest’s plans. 

As one of the most orthodox and least reform-minded regimes in the 
Eastern bloc, the GDR nevertheless displayed fascination with the Chi- 
nese economic reforms, generally emphasizing that they were successful. 
This open-minded approach coincided with a remarkable improvement in 
Sino-East German relations over the previous two years. 

The seEp’s fifth Central Committee plenum in November 1982° avoided 
any criticism of the Beijing leadership for the first time in twenty years. 
Instead it appealed for “concrete steps” to normalize bilateral relations. 
These took the form of reciprocal visits by deputy foreign ministers and 
the signing of the first bilateral accords in 1983. It was notable that First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Herbert Krolikowski did not allow the indefinite 
postponement of Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister Ivan Arkhipov’s long- 
planned trip to China to interrupt his own visit to Beijing in May 1984. 
Krolikowski remained in China to sign a long-term protocol on technical 
cooperation. In a further sign of political rapprochement, the two sides 
agreed to collaborate in the sensitive field of television program exchanges 
and to institute consultations between their scientific academies. In Sep- 
tember, East Berlin gave a warm reception to Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade Chen Mhua, the highest-ranking Chinese 
visitor in twenty years. After talks with Prime Minister Willi Stoph and no 
less than six East German ministers, the two sides signed a ten-year co- 
operation agreement and agreed to establish a permanent bilateral com- 
mission. 

Although the sep leadership never concealed its reservations regard- 
ing reform initiatives such as those in Hungary, the GDR’s response to the 
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far more radical changes in China was considerably more favorable. The 
foreign policy monthly Horizont discussed China’s agricultural reforms in 
February and June 1984, stressing the growth in production and per capita 
income and the “visible improvement in living conditions” of Chinese 
farmers. China’s agricultural reforms were also discussed in Neues Deutsch- 
land in July 1984, again with an emphasis on growth and productivity.’° 
Focusing on the principle of a “system of responsibility,” the article, writ- 
ten by the paper’s deputy editor, Werner Micke, reported that Chinese 
farmers were becoming rich more quickly than people in the cities and 
that they were buying goods like washing machines and private cars and 
building new houses. The author, a confidant of sep leader Erich Honecker, 
wrote: “Greater responsibility for every individual, full use of all reserves, 
the application of scientific advances, the cultivation of high-yield crops, 
greater use of fertilizers through intensified animal husbandry—all this is 
now on the agenda. . . . The times when it did not matter whether some- 
one worked well or not, when ‘all were eating from one bowl,’ are gone 
forever.” The author specifically mentioned the low proportion of arable 
land per capita in China as the prime reason for the need to raise farming 
yields. Yet although the GDR, with the lowest proportion of arable land 
in the Soviet bloc, chronically faced the same problems, the regime showed 
no signs of an inclination to reform the Soviet-style collectivization and 
obsessive gigantism of its agriculture. 

In September Horizont noted that China’s economic results for 1983- 
84 represented “remarkable progress in economic and social development.” 
Listing a series of success stories in industry, consumer goods production, 
and housing, where the results exceeded planning goals, the article then 
quoted Premier Zhao Ziyang’s statement that despite this growth, China 
“must at all costs avoid overemphasizing production value and quantity.” 

Neues Deutschland apparently let the Chinese economic successes 
speak for themselves in its detailed accounts of China’s economic perfor- 
mance in 1984 and the preparations for Beijing’s new five-year plan.1! A 
clearly positive assessment also came in the official youth daily Junge Welt, 
which noted in a series of special dispatches from China that Beijing was 
attracting foreign capital with the aim of “helping the progress of indus- 
try.” Expressly linking rising living standards to the regime’s modernization 
program, the author emphasized that “this path is finding much approval” 
among the population.!2 Another reference to the reforms came in the 
prominent coverage in Neues Deutschland of Arkhipov’s visit to Beijing, 
which finally took place in December 1984, and of the signing of a series 
of cooperation accords between China and the Soviet Union. In one dis- 
patch Arkhipov was quoted as having referred to “great changes” in 
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China,’® which had a “magnificent plan for the development of its fu- 
ture.” The GDR’s discussions of the Chinese reform plans were remarkable 
for their frankness, blandness, and lack of open criticism. Since there were 
no signs that the sep leadership was enthusiastic about reform at home, its 
positive reaction to Beijing’s plans may have been primarily a political sig- 
nal. East Berlin was also interested in obtaining its share of the Chinese 
markets. The question was whether East Berlin’s rapprochement with 
China was being carried through with the express approval or merely the 
tolerance of Moscow. 

Polish press reports on China’s reforms were fair if somewhat late in 
coming. One report acknowledged that through the modernization of its 
economy China could eventually approach the economic success of Taiwan, 
South Korea, or Singapore. A steady stream of Chinese visitors to Poland, 
reactivation in July 1984 of the Sino-Polish Friendship Society, and cre- 
ation of two permanent working groups within the Sino-Polish Committee 
for Scientific and Technological Cooperation, one on mining machinery 
and equipment and the other on electronics,* were indicative of Poland’s 
interest in the China connection. The 1984 trading figures, exceeding by 
3-5 percent those of the peak year of 1979, clearly demonstrated that Po- 
land aimed to take full advantage of China’s second “leap forward.” 

Romania’s Ceausescu regime, presiding over one of the most rigid 
centrally planned economies in the communist world, disingenuously at- 
tempted to present the Chinese experiment to the public as something of 
the same order as the Romanian concern for improving economic perfor- 
mance. The Romanian media maintained that the Chinese were embark- 
ing on something that the Romanians had already been doing for years, 
namely an attempt to improve the economy by taking into account the 
country’s specific national features while still applying the principles of 
scientific socialism. Only two specialized magazines, Revista economica’® 
and Lumea’® both with very small circulations, dealt with the Chinese ex- 
periment—in a distorted and incomplete way. 

Contrary to expectations, China’s latest economic reforms did not 
provoke any strong criticism from the Czechoslovak party leadership. On 
11 January 1985 the economic weekly Hospoddrské noviny discussed the 
Chinese reform system in a factual way, describing China’s new emphasis 
on responsibility, motivation, and labor discipline. Hospoddiské noviny in- 
formed its readers about the successful “contractual system” that was be- 
ing applied in the agricultural sector.“ 

In Bulgaria the only original commentary about the Chinese reforms 
was printed in the agricultural daily Kooperativno selo,'® written by Zahari 
Zahariev, a well-known expert on China; it was not so much blatantly anti- 
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Chinese as skeptical. The author pointed out the contrast between the 
idealization of poverty in the past and that of personal enrichment now. 
Commenting on the “sui generis collectivization” of Chinese agriculture, 
he described as “excessive” the upsurge in private industry and artisanship. 

Different views of China’s development in the Bulgarian press, scanty 
as they were, may have been indicative of the continued presence of Chi- 
nese sympathizers in the Bulgarian Communist Party (scp). This, of 
course, was never admitted, and it would be impossible to estimate the 
numerical strength or political influence of these sympathizers and the ex- 
tent or exact object of their sympathies. If, however, an official commen- 
tary revealed a more independent opinion, it could only be an expression 
of the diversity under the usually very orthodox surface of the scp. An 
indirect expression of the differences in China within the scp was found 
in its draft theses, published before its twelfth congress in 1981. A refer- 
ence to China read: “Under the present Beijing leadership, imperialism 
seeks and finds a partner and, in some respects, even an ally.” In the final 
theses approved by the Congress this hostile reference was omitted without 
replacement.?® 
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Romania President Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife Elena’s state visit 
to the FRG from October 15 to 17, 1984, was clearly at Romania’s initiative. 
The hastily arranged visit possibly was motivated by Bucharest’s pressing 
economic and financial needs and by the expectation of West German 
generosity in exchange for Romania’s defiance of Soviet attempts to limit 
contacts between the smaller East European states and “revanchist’’ and 
“militaristic” West Germany. The fact that Ceausescu needed every op- 
portunity to improve his gravely tarnished image in the West also was a 
factor, especially in view of the forthcoming Thirteenth rcp Congress in 
November. 

The significance of Ceausescu’s visit was enhanced by the cancella- 
tions of planned working visits by Erich Honecker and Todor Zhivkov to 
the FRG and by a mounting Soviet campaign against West Germany. Not 
only did Romania refrain from joining the Soviet bloc media campaign 
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against Bonn, it was also the only Warsaw Pact country not participating 
in a Prague symposium on German “revanchist tendencies” held from Sep- 
tember 18 to 20.1 

Some conflicts did arise on the eve of the visit. According to Western 
press reports based on leaks, the Romanians had asked that Ceausescu be 
received at the airport by Chancellor Helmut Kohl, a move unacceptable 
in terms of German protocol. A more substantial controversy resulted 
from Romania’s alleged pressure to have its views on intermediate nuclear 
missiles included in the joint communiqué. Ceausescu had been pleading 
that it was necessary to stop both the deployment of NAaTo missiles and 
Soviet “countermeasures” and to resume negotiations with the aim of 
eliminating completely all nuclear missiles from Europe. 

There was speculation that Romania had brought up these contro- 
versial issues as a pretext for a last-minute cancellation of the visit or that 
it was testing West German readiness to make concessions. The shorten- 
ing of Ceaugescu’s visit by two days (it had originally been announced for 
October 15 to 19) could have signified Romanian disappointment. In spite 
of this, the Romanian media’s reports on West Germany were highly fa- 
vorable. As a gesture of goodwill and possibly also to preempt criticism of 
its emigration and nationality policy toward its German minority, Bucha- 
rest allowed sixty-two Romanian Germans and their families to emigrate 
to the FRG at the personal request of Bavarian Prime Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss.? Uncertainty about Ceaugescu’s Bonn visit as well as its abrupt 
shortening could also have been the result of a spying incident that had 
been revealed a few weeks after the trip.* It became known that in early 
September an employee of the Romanian Embassy in Bonn had defected, 
revealing that five of his former colleagues had committed and were plan- 
ning to commit numerous criminal acts on West German territory. 

Hungary The French government confirmed on October 3 that Hun- 
garian party chief Janos Kadar would visit Paris on October 15 and 16 as 
the first East European leader to be officially received there since President 
Francois Mitterrand’s election in May 1981. A few days later, the Hun- 
garian radio and press, in a one-sentence announcement, reported that 
Kadar would be visiting France “in the near future.” The lack of publicity 
about his trip was in marked contrast to the extensive coverage given 
earlier to prominent Western visitors to Hungary. This reticence was ex- 
plicable by the Soviet-ordered postponement of visits by Honecker and 
Zhivkoy to Bonn. The handling of the Kadar visit reflected the Hungarian 
leadership’s perplexed and cautious attitude toward the Soviets at a time 
when the Kremlin was confronted with serious leadership problems. 

While proclaiming itself a faithful and reliable Warsaw Pact ally, 
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Hungary also constantly and forcefully insisted that it was necessary to 
pursue the East-West dialogue and to solve contentious issues through 
negotiations in order to maintain peace. In the bimonthly Kiilpolitika 
[Foreign policy], Gyula Hom, head of the cc’s Foreign Relations Depart- 
ment,* made a strong plea for peaceful coexistence, arguing that in the 
nuclear age opposition to war had to take priority over ideological commit- 
ment. Nuclear weapons had rendered meaningless the notion of a “just 
war,’ Hom wrote. As a result, one “must join the antiwar side, whatever 
your ideological and political commitment.’* 

Hom, like other Hungarian officials before him, also stressed that the 
East European members of the Warsaw Pact were “an integral part of the 
European continent, not just in the geographical but also in the socio- 
political and cultural sense.” Hungary’s foreign policy was therefore “Euro- 
centric.” He noted that economic links between East and West were “a 
sort of mediator and stabilizer because of their capacity to strengthen 
mutual interests in preserving peace . . . and leave security interests un- 
imperiled.” 

Against this background, primarily at stake in Kadar’s Paris visit was 
the credibility of Hungary’s foreign policy. Its cancellation would have 
seriously jeopardized Hungary's reputation as a reliable partner for the 
West. The visit, on October 15 and 16, was a working visit, packed with 
discussions. At a luncheon lasting an hour longer than planned, both Kadar 
and Mitterrand made speeches, which, contrary to the usual practice, were 
reported in full by the Hungarian press.® According to the French presi- 
dent, there was “no taboo topic” between him and his guest. France and 
Hungary were not merely objects of world politics but countries with roles 
to play in the preservation of peace. Mitterrand professed sympathy for 
Hungarty’s courage in the face of adversity and its openness toward the out- 
side world. 

Kadar expressed the hope that Hungarian-French relations would con- 
tinue to develop according to “realistic possibilities.” Although the two 
countries belonged to different social and alliance systems, they agreed on 
the desire to avoid war and to develop mutually beneficial relations. Kadar 
mentioned that Hungary supported various Soviet and Warsaw Pact pro- 
posals, aimed, he claimed, at ensuring equal security to both sides. With 
tegard to world economic issues, Kadar stated that Hungary's course was 
not one of isolation but of more active participation in the international 
division of labor; its policy was aimed both toward economic recovery and 
détente. 

After his dinner with Prime Minister Laurent Fabius, Kadar also re- 
peated to French joumalists his conviction that sooner or later the inter- 
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German dialogue would be resumed, despite the postponement of Ho- 
necker’s September visit to the FRG.* The French-Hungarian summit 
showed that both countries were determined to take a parallel rather than 
joint course in initiatives aimed at improving the world political climate 
and the resumption of East-West dialogue. Mitterrand refrained from ac- 
tions potentially embarrassing to his guest or likely to give Moscow the 
impression that he was trying to drive a wedge within the Warsaw pact, 
while Kadar reaffirmed the main tenets of Hungary’s foreign policy and 
international trade policy. 

Ferenc Havasi, uswp Politburo member and cc Secretary in charge of 
economic affairs, visited the United States from January 30 to February 9, 
1985. He was received by President Ronald Reagan and Vice President 
George Bush. With the latter he discussed East-West relations as well as 
US-Hungarian economic relations. Havasi also met with Secretary of State 
George Shultz® and several government officials from government depart- 
ments dealing with economic and trade issues. 

Havasi’s tour took him to Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, and New York, enabling him to speak with 
numerous businessmen and bankers. At a luncheon sponsored by the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council and the chairman of Occidental Petro- 
leum’s Board of Directors, Armand Hammer, Havasi expressed his belief 
that capitalism and communism would have a “long and peaceful coexis- 
tence” and that in spite of the East and West blocs’ different systems, 
“their destruction was not on history’s agenda.” He described as “a virtue” 
the differences between the United States and Hungary, quipping that the 
West had “200-300 years to refine capitalism” whereas the East was still 
in the process of developing “socialism.” Havasi also emphasized Hungary’s 
economic dependence on the outside world and its need for Western 
trade.® 

Havasi’s visit was part of the process aimed at developing good rela- 
tions that began in earnest when the US returned the Crown of St. Ste- 
phen to Hungary in January 1978. This process, profiting from Vice Presi- 
dent Bush’s visit to Budapest in September 1983, reflected the American 
policy of differentiating between countries in Eastern Europe and building 
working relationships with them on a country-by-country basis rather than 
regarding them as a bloc. 

Following the US-Soviet agreement in early January 1985 to resume 
arms control negotiations in Geneva, Reagan sent the director of the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Kenneth Adelman, to Budapest.’® 
Adelman briefed Foreign Minister Péter Varkonyi and State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs Janos Nagy on the Shultz-Gromyko talks in Geneva. He 
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also explained the US disarmament position to his Hungarian hosts.1 
After his retum to Washington, an acpa spokesman said that the briefings 
had been part of the continuing US effort to keep the countries of Eastern 
Europe more informed about Soviet-American arms control negotiations. 
According to Adelman, the East European attitude on arms control was 
“strongly similar” to that of Western Europe: both were unhappy about 
tense superpower relations and did “not want the US and the Soviets to 
cut a deal behind their backs.” ” 

East Germany From November 5 to 6, 1984, Austrian Chancellor 
Fred Sinowatz paid an official visit to the GDR. The talks, widely publi- 
cized in East Germany, followed closely sep leader Erich Honecker’s state 
visit to Finland from October 16 to 1g. Although both Finland and 
Austria were neutral states with whom the GDR traditionally had good 
relations, the significance of the two visits transcended their bilateral di- 
mension. Coming after the postponement of Honecker’s trip to the FRG 
and the apparent realignment of his views to those of the Kremlin, the two 
visits represented a resumption of the “political dialogue” with the West 
that apparently formed the basis of his disagreement with Moscow in the 
summer of 1984. 

A visit to neutral Finland, one of Moscow’s most trusted noncom- 
munist partners, did not present much of a test of Honecker’s foreign pol- 
icy. Relations between the two countries had traditionally been good, and 
one last outstanding difference was removed shortly before the visit when 
the GDR agreed—after ten years of negotiations—to pay almost $1 million 
in compensation for Finnish property confiscated after World War II.¥° 
Apart from the bilateral aspects, however, it was the timing and the 
broader East-West connotations of the visit that turned it into a media 
event attended by more than 160 journalists. Not only was it Honecker’s 
first trip to the West since the postponement of his visit to the FRG; it 
also coincided with official visits to the FRG by Ceausescu and to France 
by Kadar, the first Warsaw Pact leaders to visit NATO capitals since the 
collapse of 1nF talks in the fall of 1983. 

Although all three visits apparently underlined a continued desire by 
Moscow’s allies to preserve, if not expand, their advantageous ties with the 
West, the Honecker trip assumed additional importance on account of two 
statements published a few days earlier. First, East German Foreign Minis- 
ter Oskar Fischer was quoted by Neues Deutschland as saying in New 
York that the goal of the GDR’s policy of “peaceful coexistence” toward 
the FRG was “to limit the damage” done to peace by deployment of Euro- 
missiles.1t This was an echo of Honecker’s own position before the post- 
ponement of his visit, and he himself adopted a surprisingly conciliatory 
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tone on inter-German ties shortly afterward, stressing East Berlin’s desire 
to pursue relations with Bonn “irrespective of the ups and downs of the 
international climate.”*® 

During the talks in Helsinki Honecker appeared to be following Mos- 
cow’s line again. Nevertheless, the general theme of his statements was 
that the GDR remained interested in the Helsinki process, in dialogue 
with “all peace-loving forces,” and in a “return to reason and normality” 
in international relations. The comment that “smaller countries naturally 
could not uncouple themselves from the bigger nations” was limited to 
relations with the FRG, however; Honecker then added that “smaller and 
medium-sized countries” could very well “help a little to achieve results in 
the interest of mankind.” Moreover, he qualified his remarks on relations 
with the FRG, saying that East Berlin was “in the middle of a dialogue 
with the Federal Republic”—a reference omitted in the official East Ger- 
man reports on the press conference.'® 

This emphasis on “dialogue” and “coalition of reason” was also at the 
center of other official East German contacts with Western governments. 
On October 12, Werner Krolikowski, First Deputy Chairman of the 
GDR’s Council of Ministers, received Swedish Minister for State Enter- 
prises Roine Carlsson. Deputy Foreign Minister Kurt Nier visited Norway 
on October 22 and Great Britain on October 24 for official talks. An offi- 
cial East German-Bnitish cultural agreement was signed on October 14; 
during the talks ten days later, Nier and Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe 
referred to the “special significance of political dialogue in the aggravated 
international situation.”!* On October 22, a Central Committee delegation 
headed by Politburo member Hermann Axen joumeyed to Brussels. Neues 
Deutschland again quoted Axen’s remark to Belgian politicians that “co- 
operation of all peace-loving forces in a coalition of reason . . . is now 
more important than ever.” Politburo member Herbert Haber also met with 
Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou for talks in which both sides 
called for a “revival of detente.”!® Cordiality characterized the Paris visit of 
a parliamentary delegation led by the President of the GDR People’s 
Chamber, Horst Sindermann, during which an announcement that French 
Premier Laurent Fabius would visit the GDR in the first half of 1985 was 
made. 

Austrian Chancellor Fred Sinowatz’s visit to the GDR also had wider 
implications for East-West contacts. On October 26, 1984, Neues Deutsch- 
land noted that relations between East Berlin and Vienna demonstrated 
that “small nations can make a significant contribution to the policy of 
dialogue.” Honecker himself also reaffirmed that “in view of their history, 
the two German states have a special responsibility for securing peace,” an 
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East Berlin comment censored for domestic and probably also Soviet con- 
sumption. 

Sinowatz was received in East Berlin with the full military honors 
normally reserved for heads of state. The two leaders signed a long-term 
economic accord, which included a pm 1,700,000 contract for the nation- 
alized Austrian Vést Alpine ac and an agreement on the bilateral recogni- 
tion of certain university degrees. However, East-West dialogue was at the 
center of the talks.1® In his dinner speech, Honecker did not openly attack 
the United States or pledge loyalty to Moscow. 

This omission indicated that East German foreign policy remained 
basically unchanged and continued its emphasis on a greater need for “dia- 
logue” to avoid further aggravation of East-West relations. Policy appar- 
ently had changed only to the extent that the concept of dialogue had 
been taken out of the special context of inter-German ties and extended 
to contacts with the West as a whole. Nevertheless several statements by 
Honecker did not leave doubt that East Berlin remained interested in dia- 
logue with Bonn. At the same time, Neues Deutschland was giving promi- 
nent coverage to Soviet statements on the significance of Moscow’s own 
ties with the FRG.?° 

Although the GDR joined, with restraint, the Moscow-orchestrated 
“antirevanchism” campaign and reiterated its “Gera demands,” especially 
the request that West Germany recognize East German citizenship, the 
inter-German dialogue did not cease completely. The secretary at FRG’s 
Ministry for Inner-German Relations, Ottfried Hennig, affirmed that East- 
West German talks were continuing on fifteen different levels.?? The 
GDR was also removing the last shrapnel guns at the border between the 
Germanies and continuing negotiations for a cultural agreement. A widely- 
publicized West German industrial design show in East Berlin, an agree- 
ment on cross-border potash mining in the Werra River and a discreet 
opening of a highway section at the Herleshausen border crossing indi- 
cated that, aside from high-level exchanges, day-to-day relations were al- 
most normal.?? At the same time, however, it became increasingly clear 
that the GDR was diversifying its foreign policy. While reinforcing ties 
with other West European nations, it also cultivated a well-publicized 
dialogue with the spp opposition in West Germany. Moreover, through an 
unusual interview with district party leader Hans Modrow, the sep de- 
clared publicly that it no longer considered inter-German relations an im- 
mediate priority.?? 

Inter-German relations emerged from their temporary freeze, however, 
when Kohl and Honecker met for two and a quarter hours in Moscow on 
March 12, 1985, while attending Soviet party leader Konstantin Cher- 
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nenko’s funeral. In a joint statement, the two leaders declared that they 
hoped for a new era in East-West relations in the wake of the Geneva 
arms talks and pledged to undertake every effort to develop “normal and 
good relations in the interest of peace and stability of Europe.”*4 The 
statement was preceded by an equally glowing description of the “construc- 
tive and substantial” talks conducted by West German Minister of Eco- 
nomics Martin Bangemann and Honecker in East Berlin earlier that day. 
In another inter-German exchange on the same day, Politburo member 
Herbert Haber met West Berlin Mayor Eberhard Diepgen in Leipzig to 
discuss bilateral relations.*® 

Honecker had signaled a thaw two days earlier in his speech, deliy- 
ered at the stand of the West German steel concern Hésch, to mark the 
opening of the Leipzig spring fair. In the speech, traditionally considered 
a barometer of the political climate between the two Germanies, Honecker 
emphasized that the GDR was interested in expanding economic relations, 
and, sending a political signal, he praised Kohl’s State of the Nation speech 
before the Bundestag. In contrast to the USSR’s open criticism of the 
speech, Honecker said that it had helped to restore a “certain calm” con- 
ducive to the two Germanies’ joint attempts to prevent a nuclear war.?® 

For its part, Bonn had indicated its willingness to restore good rela- 
tions with East Berlin in early March, when Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher received sep Politburo member Axen for talks on dis- 
armament and inter-German issues. According to Axen, the two sides had 
established a “joint interest” in dialogue and détente that could serve as a 
basis for future relations. 

The resumption of high-level dialogue was reinforced by a slight in- 
crease in legal emigration, another indicator of the state of inter-German 
relations. The Bonn government confirmed that approximately 2,500 East 
Germans, a slightly greater number than usual, had been granted exit per- 
mits in the first two months of 1985. They included an unspecified number 
of the 160 refugees who had occupied West German embassies for several 
weeks in 1984.?* 

If the Leipzig fair was the barometer of the inter-German political 
climate, Moscow was the place where the temperature was set. The fact 
that Honecker and Kohl resumed their dialogue at the site where it had 
first been approved and then disrupted had more than symbolic signifi- 
cance. They had met in Moscow in February 1984 at the funeral of An- 
dropov, who, it was believed, permitted inter-German rapprochement, and 
then in March 1985 at the funeral of Chernenko, the leader at the time 
when Moscow blocked it. 

Honecker apparently made use of Chermnenko’s visible decline and 
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the imminent change of leadership in the Kremlin to indicate his con- 
tinued defense of “national interests” within the bloc by having Neues 
Deutschland reprint his unusually candid interview with Hungarian Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Istvan Roska on March 2. Honecker must have been 
certain that he had room for maneuver when he brought up again the 
issue that had been at the center of his dispute with Moscow the previous 
year. Political and economic ties with Western Europe apparently retained 
their high place on the list of the sEp’s “national interests”; the prompt re- 
vival of the dialogue with Bonn showed that ties with the FRG remained a 
central concern for the GDR. Honecker possibly also calculated that under 
the new Gorbachev leadership, Moscow itself would realize that the GDR’s 
economic ties with the FRG were the most vital link in the lagging econ- 
omy of the Eastern bloc. 

The sep leader scored another diplomatic coup when he paid an official 
visit to Rome on April 23 and 24. The visit marked two new departures for 
East German foreign policy: because Honecker’s planned trip to the FRG 
in 1984 had been postponed, it became the first visit by an East German 
head of state to a state belonging to NaTO or the European Economic 
Community; Honecker also became the first East German leader to be 
granted a private audience at the Vatican. 

The sep leader, received with full military honors, held talks, described 
as “very constructive and cordial” by both sides, with Italian Prime Minis- 
ter Bettino Craxi and President Sandro Pertini. The two sides also signed 
a long-term economic cooperation agreement that outlined an expansion of 
bilateral trade and pledged to institute promptly an exchange of cultural 
centers in their respective capitals.?* Apart from bilateral issues, the talks 
again centered on the need to promote East-West dialogue that could 
contribute to the success of the Geneva arms talks between “smaller na- 
tions” as well as between the superpowers. 

The theme of peace was also at the center of Honecker’s private audi- 
ence with Pope John Paul II. The meeting enhanced the East German 
leader’s standing in the West and also presumably helped improve the 
frosty relations between the sep and the GDR’s small Roman Catholic 
church.?® During the audience, which underlined the sep’s continued in- 
terest in better ties with the Vatican, the pontiff apparently raised the issue 
of religious freedom and human rights in the GDR. A group of former 
East German citizens, who staged a protest in St. Peter’s Square during 
the audience and appealed to be reunited with their children still living in 
the East, had asked the pope to raise their case with Honecker. 

The GDR’s diplomatic initiatives toward NaTo states gained renewed 
prominence as East German Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer visited Nor- 
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way, Portugal, and Denmark in less than two weeks in March and April.*° 
East Berlin also received British Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe from 
April 8 to 10 for talks treated with unusual frankness in the East German 
media.*1 

These diplomatic breakthroughs were accompanied by a less spectacu- 
lar, though hardly less significant improvement in East Berlin’s ties with 
the United States. The traditionally cool ties between the two countries 
had been improving considerably, as reflected in an unusual number of 
diplomatic exchanges, including a meeting in October 1984 between 
Fischer and US Secretary of State George Shultz. Then in May 1985 East 
German Deputy Foreign Minister Kurt Nier was in Washington to discuss 
with his US counterpart Michael Armacost an “expansion of bilateral rela- 
tions.’’3? 

Despite the apparent lack of results, the GDR stood to gain from 
these visits and from increased contacts with Western countries. First, the 
seD hoped that the boost to its international prestige would also enhance 
its legitimacy and stability at home. Second, the GDR apparently main- 
tained a keen interest in increased trade and cooperation with Western 
countries in view of its large-scale drive to modernize its industry with the 
help of Western imports. Nevertheless, political recognition—both in the 
West and in the Soviet bloc—remained the GDR’s ultimate goal. East 
Berlin had emerged from political isolation only in the 1970s. After gain- 
ing wider acceptance in its international dealings, it appeared that the 
GDR was adopting a deputy role in carrying out the Warsaw Pact’s for- 
eign policies in 1981, a role that had often been played by Poland in the 
more distant past. The discord with Moscow that underlay the postpone- 
ment of Honecker’s visit to the FRG, however, dealt a blow to the sep’s 
growing self-confidence. 

His Rome visit more than compensated Honecker for the cancelation 
of his trip to the FRG. As in the case of his other exchanges with Western 
leaders, the Rome talks were a part of Honecker’s policy of shifting foreign 
policy emphasis from inter-German ties to ties with the FRG’s Western 
allies. This helped the sep to avoid further controversies with Moscow 
while also potentially improving its standing with Bonn and the chances 
for an earlier rescheduling of Honecker’s visit there. The sep thus viewed 
its growing recognition among Western states as a means of exerting pres- 
sure on Bonn rather than, as previously, as means of winning legitimacy in 
the West. The president of the East German People’s Chamber, Horst 
Sindermann, emphasized that East Berlin’s policy of sealing the division 
of Germany appealed to Bonn’s allies: “The notion that the German ques- 
tion should still be open does not meet with any sympathy. . . . The 
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countries [of Europe] want peace. They do not want to be threatened 
again by a pan-German Reich and by all the illusions that led to two 
terrible wars.”*3 The GDR also referred to Italian Foreign Minister Giulio 
Andreotti’s controversial statement, made in the fall of 1984, that warned 
against a resurgence of “pan-Germanism.” Similarly, Honecker, in an in- 
terview with the Italian news agency ANsA shortly before his Rome trip, 
quoted the statement of the French author Francois Mauriac: “I love Ger- 
many so much that I’m glad there are two of them.’*# 

The GDR placed so much importance on improved relations with the 
West that it tolerated minor embarrassments such as public reminders of 
its human rights record. The sep appeared little troubled both by Craxi’s 
reference to the Berlin Wall in his statement in July 1984 that “all kinds 
of walls, remnants of the Cold War, will . . . crumble and be removed 
in time” and by his reference to the Helsinki Final Act and its provision 
for “respect of human rights” in his toast in Rome in May 1985. Even 
more surprising was the GDR’s response to British Foreign Secretary 
Geoffrey Howe’s harsh words in East Berlin earlier that month. Although 
his emphatic statement that the decade-old Helsinki Final Act was “meant 
to sound a trumpet call that could bring down all the walls and barriers 
that still divide our people” did not appear in the official media, Neues 
Deutschland quoted his references to the “significance of human rights,” 
“humanitarian questions,” and “‘liberal travel regulations.’’*® 

Another diplomatic success for the sep was French Prime Minister 
Laurent Fabius’s visit to East Berlin on June 10 and 11, 1985.°° Shortly 
before that, Honecker had demonstrated his skill at exploiting an ostensibly 
apolitical event to enhance his international stature when he played host 
to the International Olympic Committee.** Both the Fabius visit and the 
pompously staged 1oc meeting provided the sep with an opportunity to 
emphasize its own political importance both in the West and within the 
East bloc. The chain of prominent Western-allied visitors continued with 
Shintaro Abe, who on June 11 became the first Japanese foreign minister 
to visit East Berlin.** 

Fabius, accompanied by Foreign Trade Minister Edith Cresson and 
eighteen leading French industrialists, stressed the economic and cultural 
aspects of the talks. Although France was the GDR’s third largest West- 
ern trading partner, it had been running a trade deficit since 1984 and was 
thus particularly interested in increasing its exports of electronics, engi- 
neering, and consumer goods. Likewise, the GDR was evidently attempting 
to diversify its trade with Bonn’s other Western allies in order to reduce 
its dependence on trade with the FRG. CC Secretary Giinther Mittag 
signaled that the GDR was interested in Western—possibly French—high- 
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technology imports for the modernization of certain industries scheduled 
for the 1986-go five-year plan.*® 

Fabius came to Berlin as the first head of one of the three Western 
powers that considered themselves responsible for the city as a whole. As 
one of the four signatories to the Quadripartite Berlin Agreement of 1972, 
France regarded the agreement as extending to all of Berlin and refused to 
recognize East Berlin as the capital of the GDR, in spite of the fact that 
it had been operating an embassy there since establishing diplomatic ties 
with the GDR in the early 1970s.*° 

In his dinner speech, Fabius referred to the “right of all people to 
move and settle freely.”*! The entire text of the speech was later reprinted 
in Neues Deutschland. Fabius later told journalists that he had handed 
Honecker a list of names of East German citizens who in his opinion had 
“limited human freedom.” 


‘ 


a 
Warsaw Pact Renewed 
Vladimir V. Kusin, Anneli Maier, and Vladimir Socor 


When the summit meeting of Warsaw Pact leaders officially scheduled to 
take place in Sofia in the middle of January 1985 did not take place, pre- 
sumably because Konstantin Chernenko’s fatal illness was in its last stages, 
several important issues dealing with the extension of the military alliance, 
formally due to expire at the beginning of June, remained open. Among 
them were the duration of the extension, the rewording of certain passages 
in the renewed treaty, the exact nature of East European (as opposed to 
Soviet) rights and powers under the pact (including the question of eco- 
nomic cost), and determination of the venue and date of the extension 
ceremony as well as the level of representation in it. 

As to the duration of the extended treaty, Western commentators 
perceived a division between those member states, such as Romania and 
Hungary, purportedly arguing for a short-term extension of five or ten years, 
and those favoring twenty years plus another ten unless a member opted 
out. The latter allegedly included the USSR, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. 

Romania was the first Soviet bloc country to address the issue of re- 
newal. In November 1984 at the Thirteenth Congress of the Romanian 
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Communist Party, its head Nicolae Ceausescu asked the delegates for their 
“approval in principle” and received it. He also discussed the issue with 
Bulgarian party and state leader Todor Zhivkov when he visited Bucharest 
in December 1984. Zhivkov pointed out that all the Warsaw Treaty mem- 
ber states had agreed to extend the treaty and emphasized the need to 
“consolidate” the alliance. For his part, Ceausescu called for “perfecting” 
cooperation within the Warsaw Pact, albeit without elaborating. 

Western journalists had been reporting that Romania was pressing for 
a five- or ten-year extension. Given the Romanian proclivity for rumor 
planting, this could have been an attempt to “glamorize and promote’? the 
Romanian role in the Warsaw Pact negotiations to “reinforce their image 
with the West as the Warsaw pact’s dificult member.”* According to 
Hungarian Deputy Foreign Minister Istvan Roska, the extension, as well 
as “differences in the methods of building socialism,” had been discussed 
during Gorbachev’s impromptu meeting with the other Warsaw Pact lead- 
ers on the occasion of Chernenko’s funeral in March.* However, a Czecho- 
slovak foreign ministry official conceded to Western correspondents that 
“there had been some reservations, particularly from Romania,” but those 
had been settled by mid-Apml.> An unnamed Soviet “representative” was 
also quoted in the West to the effect that Romania would have liked to 
see the special status it had cultivated over the years recognized in a re- 
worded treaty, but it had not been successful.® 

In May 1985 Ceausescu revealed that Romania “first meant and sug- 
gested that the treaty be extended for a shorter period of time. We en- 
dorsed this with a view to giving a new perspective to the people, to the 
struggle for the abolition of the military blocs and for peace. We even 
conceived of leaving it to the younger generation to make decisions that 
would better fit the next development stage.” In the end, however, Ceau- 
gescu said that Romania had agreed to the longer extension term, “wishing 
to make [its] contribution to the strengthening of cooperation and friend- 
ship among the socialist countries.” At the same time, he stated that 
Romania’s foreign policy, in the interests of promoting peace, should work 
toward “reducing . . . the duration of this treaty” by seeking the dissolu- 
tion of both Nato and the Warsaw Pact. 

The Role of the Warsaw Pact Most students of communism agreed 
that the Warsaw Pact, as an entity binding politics, economics, ideology, 
and military force, did not play an overwhelming role in East-West stra- 
tegic relations. Zdenék Mlynai once said that the Soviet Union could well 
tisk the gesture of declaring the pact defunct. If it did so, Western peace 
movements as well as many statesmen would be likely to burst into pro- 
longed applause from which Moscow could profit considerably. Eastern 
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Europe, however, would remain a part of the Soviet bloc, with or without 
the pact.’ Nevertheless, the pact’s function as a symbol of cohesion re- 
mained valuable. Postures adopted in the collective name of all pact mem- 
bers were perceived as carrying more weight than individual postures. 

The existence of the pact as the only remaining fully incorporated 
political institution binding the communist states of the core geographical 
area together multilaterally did not mean that its machinery would neces- 
sarily eliminate friction. Statements advanced as collective wisdom through 
the pact’s channels (or, more precisely, through its Political Consultative 
Committee and Committee of Foreign Ministers) often had to be couched 
in general terms to conceal differences of opinion; nevertheless, corporate 
generalities were preferable to specific individual stands at the highest level 
of posturing. The military and political dimensions of the strategic de- 
cision-making process could be masterminded and implemented more 
easily if the pact remained in existence. 

Secrecy and a Revealing Ceremony It was not until April 18 that 
the pact governments’ media announced, in simultaneous and identically 
worded releases, that a pact summit meeting was to be held in Warsaw 
“in late April.” The media did not, however, specify either the date or the 
reason for the summit. It was left to the GDR’s leader Erich Honecker 
to announce unofficially, in an interview with Italian journalists, the meet- 
ing’s exact date and its scheduled outcome: a twenty-year extension of the 
pact with a further automatic prolongation of ten years.’ The summit’s 
events, including the signing ceremony, were held without media exposure. 
No summit program or schedule of the events was issued, and the delega- 
tions’ composition, their departure from their respective capitals, and their 
arrival in Warsaw were announced only after the fact. Most of the delega- 
tions included the respective party and state heads, the prime ministers, 
the foreign and defense ministers, and the party secretaries in charge of 
relations with ruling communist parties. 

A carefully arranged protocol observed during the summit was in- 
tended to underscore the paramount importance of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet delegation headed by Gorbachev was the last to arrive, both at the 
airport on the evening of April 25 and at the signing ceremony on April 26. 
Leaders of the “junior” allied states had already assembled at the confer- 
ence table, in a seating arrangement according to the Russian alphabet, 
when the Soviet delegation entered the ornate hall of Radziwitt Palace for 
the signing ceremony. The others rose to greet Gorbachev and the Soviet 
delegation.® Subsequently, party leaders affixed their signatures to the docu- 
ment, again in the order of the Russian alphabet. 
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The Summit's Documents and Statements Four documents and 
statements came out of the meeting: a protocol extending the Warsaw 
Treaty, an official communiqué, and speeches on foreign policy delivered 
by Gorbachev and Jaruzelski at the reception following the signing of the 
protocol.?° The Protocol on Prolonging the Validity of the Treaty stipulated 
that the alliance treaty signed in Warsaw on 14 May 1955 would remain in 
force for the next twenty years, with an automatic extension period of ten 
years except for those countries that might choose to opt out one year be- 
fore the expiration of the twenty-year term. These provisions were identical 
to those in Article 11 of the 1955 treaty.1! Whereas the original treaty was 
signed by heads of governments, the 1985 protocol on extension bore the 
signatures of the leaders of the communist parties of the member states. 
The documents were to be ratified by the member states and to remain 
formally with the Polish government. Thus the 1955 treaty was simply re- 
newed with no modification of its terms. 

The communiqué issued after the meeting was surprisingly brief. It 
did reiterate the call for the simultaneous dissolution of Nato and the 
Warsaw Pact and their military organizations as a first step. A meeting of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization’s Political Consultative Committee was 
announced for the autumn in Sofia. The pcc, consisting of party and govern- 
ment heads as well as the foreign and defense ministers, had been conven- 
ing periodically to discuss joint foreign policy statements and to ratify the 
pact’s basic organizational and military policy decisions. Meanwhile, a 
meeting of representatives from the “parliaments” of the pact’s member 
states launched another ritualistic appeal in Budapest to the parliaments 
of NATO countries to join in the “struggle for peace.” 

Speeches by Gorbachev and Jaruzelski ‘The new Soviet party leader 
restated the old demand for the simultaneous dissolution of the Warsaw 
Pact and nato. This had always been rejected by the West, because it 
would leave the Soviet Union with its military forces in a position of domi- 
nance in Europe. Deploring that the West “does not have such an inten- 
tion,” Gorbachev went on to decry the West’s nuclear and conventional 
rearmament effort and called for “further enhancing the wro.” He said 
nothing about the economic burdens placed upon member states and re- 
peated the Soviet Union’s opposition to the United States’ Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. He renewed the Soviet offer for a moratorium on further 
deployment of ss-20s in exchange for a cessation of further intermediate- 
range missile deployment by Nato in Western Europe. 

Jaruzelski delivered the almost predictable attack against the specter 
of “German revanchism.” He also said that the postwar borders in Europe 
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as established by the Yalta and Potsdam agreements were immutable; and 
he denounced the West for its active support of the Solidarity movement, 
“not only in the past [but] at present as well.” In a joint communiqué 
with Gorbachev on the following day, the general expressed gratitude for 
Soviet assistance in “strengthening the position of socialism in Poland” 
and noted the two countries’ joint “determination to continue to guard 
the revolutionary gains.”!* These concluding statements highlighted the 
connection between pact membership and the preservation of the com- 
munist political order in member countries, the tested “internal” political 
function of the Warsaw Pact. 

Hints of Divergent Priorities Some clues about Moscow’s claims on 
the “fraternal” allies’ resources surfaced in several military statements ap- 
parently timed to coincide with the Warsaw meeting. Writing in the 
Prague ideological weekly Tribuna on the eve of the summit, the Soviet 
General and wro Joint Armed Forces Chief of Staff Anatolii Gribkoy dis- 
cussed “the further development of military cooperation” within the wrTo. 
Gribkov emphasized the increasing need for “measures to strengthen com- 
bat preparedness” such as joint exercises, joint training in instruction cen- 
ters for members of the pact states’ armed forces, and the coordination of 
military doctrine among the national staffs, activities requiring that specific 
units of the national armies, navies, and air forces be detached from these 
and be subordinated directly to wro.1* Gribkov also argued for “coopera- 
tion among the allied armies’ political organs,” as well as in the training of 
cadres. 

Speaking in a noticeably different tone on the very day of the Warsaw 
summit, the Hungarian military commentator Col. Péter Deak seemed to 
argue against one other possible Soviet demand on the pact allies when he 
said that the right approach to military modernization ought not to focus 
on quantitative armament increases. Hungary had for many years man- 
aged to drag its feet in response to Soviet demands for increased Hun- 
garian procurement of Soviet arms. Reflecting this stance, Deak’s state- 
ment called instead for improved troop training and cooperation in military 
technology and science as more “rational” ways of developing the individ- 
ual countries’ defense capacities.* The problem of economic constraints 
that had been limiting Hungary’s contribution to pact activities was made 
clear in two subsequent Hungarian statements, one by Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and former Defense Minister Gen. Lajos Czinege and the other by 
the State Secretary for Defense Gen. Lajos Morocz. They provided reas- 
surances that Hungary would meet its commitments under the Warsaw 
Pact, but “in proportion to the capabilities of our national economy and 
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our realistic possibilities,” and noted that they had undertaken those “on 
the basis of the principle of a proportionate distribution of the burdens.’’!¢ 
At a time of economic stagnation throughout the bloc, such concerns were 
no doubt being felt in other pact capitals as well, although it was the Hun- 
garians who spelled them out in this unmistakable way. 

The Warsaw Pact summit meeting failed to project the image of a 
confident, efficient, or innovative alliance system. The brevity and discre- 
tion of the proceedings and the generalities expressed in the documents re- 
flected a reluctance to broach subjects of military policy or the internal 
wro structure, a discussion of which might have revealed the member 
countries’ differing priorities and divergent concerns. Similar reasons prob- 
ably accounted for the decision to renew, unchanged, a thirty-year-old 
treaty that was clearly outdated rather than face the potentially divisive 
implications of its modification. 


28 
Hungarian Elections Afhrm Limited Pluralism 
Steven Koppany 


With a candor and openness unusual in Warsaw Pact countries, the HswP 
discussed a host of important social, economic, and political issues at its 
thirteenth congress in 1985 with an eye not only to its members but to the 
country’s population as a whole. The cc report and the final resolution 
passed by the congress confirmed the continuation of Hungary’s seventeen- 
year-old economic reform as the only way to pull the country out of its 
current economic and social difficulties. In response to mounting pressure 
from its rank and file, the Hswr admitted mistakes but did not unveil the 
concrete solutions needed; these were to be contained in the forthcoming, 
seventh five-year plan for 1986-go. The Soviet Union expressed only gen- 
eral and noncommittal agreement with Hungarian policies and stressed 
closer integration within the cmEa and the Warsaw pact. A new accord 
tying Hungary more closely to the Soviet Union in the economic and tech- 
nological spheres was signed in Moscow night after the congress and was 
perhaps the price Kadar had to pay in order to continue with the Hun- 
garian reform. 

The congress repeatedly spoke of widening “socialist democracy,” re- 
ferring to a new electoral law for parliamentary and local council elections 
that was to be applied for the first time in the national elections of June 
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1985. It made the entry of at least two candidates in each electoral district 
mandatory but also included an unopposed national list of thirty-five in- 
dividuals whose election would have been a mere formality. Hungary’s 
National Assembly was not given additional powers and was merely en- 
couraged to become more active in its debates and discussions. 

In an interview in Valdsdg! with the Italian journalist Alceste Santini, 
uwsP Politburo member Gyérgy Aczél gave a candid assessment of the 
reformed electoral law. He admitted that in spite of the reform, there 
would be no “fundamental differences” among nominees and candidates 
for parliamentary and local council seats. According to him, making the 
election of parliamentary deputies and local council members more demo- 
cratic “was not the only or even the main element of democracy,” but a 
step in its “unending process.” He added that pluralism was an attribute 
usually associated with “bourgeois democracies,” and hence the use of this 
word was inappropriate in reference to Hungarian society. He stressed that 
Hungary “did not even want to create the impression” that it was using 
the “bourgeois” system as its model for the development of “socialist de- 
mocracy.” ‘The merits of the new electoral law were to be judged, in his 
opinion, according to its effectiveness in generating “more genuine and 
spirited” debates in parliament and in the local councils. Given the variety 
of values and interests in Hungarian society, he held that such debates 
were both possible and necessary. 

On April 15, 1985, local councils and other political, social, and cor- 
porate bodies of the Patriotic People’s Front were instructed to begin 
organizing nominating meetings for the selection of candidates for local 
council and parliamentary seats. At these meetings, the approximately 7.5 
million members of the electorate were asked for the first time to indicate 
at least two nominees per constituency for each seat to be filled. Unlike 
local council constituencies, where there was one representative for every 
600 to 1,000 people, the parliamentary constituencies, where one deputy 
represented about 30,000 people, were to have at least two nominating 
meetings. According to the law, all the nominations made at the first meet- 
ing were to be submitted to a vote at subsequent meetings according to 
their original order, and a proposed nominee had to receive one-third of 
the total vote. 

At two consecutive meetings on April 18 and 22, two prominent Hun- 
garian dissidents, the architect Laszlo Rajk and the philosopher Gaspar 
Mikldés Tamas, failed to secure the required share of the votes to get their 
names on the ballot. At the first meeting Rajk received about half of the 
votes cast but on account of official machinations was prevented from 
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causing a major upset at the second. The venue of the second meeting 
had been changed on short notice, and two hours before it was scheduled 
to begin the hall was already filled to capacity by communist activists and 
plainclothes men rushed in for the occasion whose presence more than 
tripled the attendance as compared to the first meeting. 

Rajk’s passionate speech touched on controversial and timely issues 
such as conscientious objection to armed military service, the environment, 
the fate of Hungarian minorities abroad, and other topics considered taboo 
for public discussion. Several of his supporters spoke ardently in his behalf, 
but many of the “concerned” voters made sarcastic comments and catcalls. 
Their presence meant that Rajk failed to obtain the one-third of the vote 
required for candidacy.? Not surprised by this outcome, Rajk told foreign 
reporters that his intent had been to “test the system” and try to establish 
a precedent for the future. Despite the jeers and boos, he said he viewed 
his chance to address the voters as a “legal platform.”* 

According to official figures, about 1.5 million citizens participated in 
the 42,500 local council and 719 parliamentary nominating meetings, 
400,000 more than in 1980. Of the 152 people nominated from the floor, 
7o received the qualifying one-third of the total votes cast at 2 or more 
nominating meetings; 51 of them had been proposed in addition to the 
2 nominees successfully put forward by the authorities. More than 150,000 
voters asked to speak in support of proposed candidates, raising issues 
ranging from specific community concerns about road conditions, water 
supply, and transportation to general subjects such as problems of the 
elderly or the young. 

_Most voters were interested in nominating candidates who seemed 
capable of solving individual and local problems. At a meeting held in a 
Budapest parliamentary district, an elderly woman made it clear that she 
would vote for the incumbent because “he had our playground fixed up,” 
while a young man sharply chided the nominees for addressing themselves 
to national issues instead of local problems.® 

In a Budapest parliamentary district the official nominee, the prize- 
winning writer Laszlo Gyurko, a third-term incumbent, was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the voters. His individual program of “agitation for peace” 
and for saving the world from nuclear destruction attracted only 25 of the 
340 votes cast at the first nominating meeting.® 

Official pronouncements about the meetings emphasized that these 
had taken place in a “good political atmosphere.”? However, in 15.3 per- 
cent of the 352 parliamentary and 6.5 percent of the 2,354 local council 
constituencies the voters were not satisfied with the government’s nominees 
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and proceeded to add third and fourth names to the list. Of the 762 parlia- 
mentary candidates approved, 70 (or about g percent) were nominated 
from the floor; 19 of them were chosen in place of official nominees.® In 
the local council elections it even happened that neither of the two official 
candidates was accepted.® 

At a public forum sponsored by the party daily Népszabadsdg on May 
1, HwsP cc Secretary Janos Berecz announced that local council chairmen, 
like all elected officials, “must also take into account the possibility that 
as a result of their elections their employment may end.”?° 

In response to a flood of questions from radio listeners about irregu- 
larities at the nominating meetings, Hwsp Politburo member and chairman 
of the National Assembly Istvan Sarlos conceded that there had been “a 
lot of negligence,” which in some cases could have prevented citizens from 
becoming actively involved in the nominating process. One listener said 
that in his district the meetings had not been properly announced and 
that when he arrived he was unable to attend because the hall had been 
packed by supporters of a candidate who were not even from the district. 
Another said it was undemocratic that “statistical categories such as men, 
women, young, workers, and so forth are forced on certain districts.” A 
third listener complained that in his constituency it had not been an- 
nounced at the second meeting that one of the proposed candidates had 
already received some votes at the first.1* 

While the nomination halls in many constituencies were reportedly 
“filled to capacity,” in a number of districts, especially at nominating meet- 
ings for the local councils, attendance was conspicuously low. In one of 
the Budapest constituencies only 28 of the goo eligible voters showed up.” 
Although poor organization was partly to blame in these cases, a genuine 
lack of interest on the part of many citizens apparently was responsible 
also. According to a poll conducted in the spring of 1984 by the Mass 
Communications Center, fewer than 46 percent of those asked were aware 
that a new electoral law had been put into effect; 25 percent had no idea 
what the duties of parliamentary deputies were; and 66 percent did not 
know the names of their parliamentary representatives. When asked to 
rate on an ascending scale of 1 to 5 the impact of parliamentary deputies 
on national decision making, those asked felt that it was only 3.5.8 

On June 8 Hungarians went to the polls. Despite the enormous pub- 
licity and the intensive propaganda campaign, there was a marked increase 
of abstentions in 1985 when compared with the figures for 1980; in 1980 
the turnout was reported as 97 percent, in 1985 as 93.9 percent." 

Perhaps in response to the call earlier in June by members of Hun- 
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gary’s dissident movement’ for a boycott of the elections, or perhaps on 
account of confusion about voting procedures, there was an unprecedented 
increase in the number of negative and invalid votes. The number of valid 
votes was 6,716,387, or 94.6 percent, meaning that 5.4 percent of the vote, 
compared to 0.8 percent in 1980, was considered invalid. Negative votes 
amounted to 1.2 percent of the valid ones, an increase of 0.5 percent over 
1980. 

As expected, all thirty-five of the uncontested candidates on the na- 
tional list were “elected.” Of the seventy-one candidates nominated from 
the floor at the meetings, twenty-five (35 percent) were elected, among 
them Janos Fekete, first vice president of the Hungarian National Bank, 
whose reformist views on the economy had often been at odds with the 
official policy. 

Although 77 percent of the victorious candidates!® were party mem- 
bers—slightly more than in 1980—there apparently was a notable decline 
in the number of professional apparatchiks. The number of votes cast 
against them in some constituencies clearly indicated their unpopularity. 
In Veszprem County, the retired first secretary of the county party com- 
mittee received less than 16 percent of the total vote, while his challenger, 
a local school principal, earned 82.4 percent. In Budapest, retired Minister 
of Domestic Trade and long-time Hswr functionary Istvan Szurdi received 
one-third of the vote, compared with the 63.8 percent cast for his chal- 
lenger, the head physician of a local hospital. In Borsod-Abatj-Zemplen 
County, Istvan Huszar, director of the uswP cc’s Institute of Party History 
was defeated by the head principal of a local teachers’ college. In Gy6r- 
Sopron County, in one of the major upsets of the elections, Hswp cc mem- 
ber and former prime minister Jend Fock lost to the president of a local 
agricultural cooperative. 

Most party and state candidates of national prominence were elected; 
however, only a few managed to receive an impressive number of votes. 
Following a hard-fought debate with the dissident philosopher Gaspar 
Miklos Tamas at a Budapest nominating meeting, for example, Foreign 
Minister Péter Varkonyi was able to muster only 62.1 percent of the total 
vote after being challenged by two other local candidates.” 

The official reaction to the elections was self-assured, but not over- 
joyous. Their treatment in the Western media was generally favorable. 
The West German daily Stiddeutsche Zeitung predicted that with less 
chaos and more liberalization, the next elections could become a “demo- 
cratic beginning.”!® The London Times called the new electoral law an 
“attempt to create more alert and less corrupt consultative bodies,” but 
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pointed out that “the local councils and national parliament remain just 
that, bodies to be consulted,” having “responsibility without power.’ 

On the whole, the Hungarian regime managed to improve its “liberal” 
public image with the reform. Its original intent—reduction of political 
and ideological tension aggravated by increasingly serious economic prob- 
lems—was thus temporarily fulfilled. 


VIII The Deepening Chasm in Poland 


29 
The Deceptive Amnesty 
Jan B. de Weydenthal and Janusz Bugajski 





On the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the Polish communist state, the 
Sejm on July 21, 1984, formally approved an amnesty covering “political 
activities conflicting with the existing legal order’ committed before July 
21 and including acts committed in “preparation for the overthrow of the 
political system by force.”! This meant that both the “xss” Kor activists 
who had been on trial and the leaders of Solidarity still awaiting trial were 
to be released. 

While asserting that the amnesty would be unconditional, the au- 
thorities made it clear that the measure would apply only to those individ- 
uals who “stop criminal activities and . . . conduct themselves in accor- 
dance with the existing legal order.” This was coupled with a warning that 
anyone who resumed “criminal activities before the end of 1986 would face 
reopening of the charges.” The amnesty provided a telling confirmation of 
the existence of two distinct concepts of politics in Poland. One, pro- 
claimed by the authorities, stressed ideological and institutional continuity 
while accepting the possibility of some refinements in the execution of 
power. The other, projected by various groups of social activists in numer- 
ous communities throughout the country, emphasized the urgent need for 
pluralism in government. 

The imposition of martial law in December 1981 demonstrated both 
the authorities’ rejection of any form of political pluralism and their de- 
termination to reimpose centralized rule; it failed, however, to suppress the 
population’s resolve. Almost all the activities of the government had been 
aimed at strengthening the existing system instead of adapting it. This at- 
titude alienated large sectors of the population and fueled attempts on 
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their part to preserve their identity outside officially sanctioned organiza- 
tions. These attempts ranged from criticism of the government’s actions to 
alternative means of political life such as the underground movement as 
well as cultural and educational activities conducted by private groups and 
churches throughout the country. 

Against this background, the amnesty could be perceived as an at- 
tempt by the authorities to neutralize their critics. The neutralization, 
however, was not to be achieved through compromise. Seemingly con- 
fident of their power, the authorities proclaimed that their critics were 
nothing but socially isolated extremists, disaffected dreamers, and mis- 
guided fools who had lost their place in the mainstream of the country’s 
political life. 

However, society’s behavior was likely to depend not so much on in- 
dividual government actions as on the overall relationship between the 
populace and the authorities. As long as this relationship was marred by 
the authorities’ refusal to recognize society’s right to self-organization and 
self-determination, conflicts were bound to remain. Thus, without a change 
in the system that would ensure direct participation by ordinary citizens, 
the amnesty could be no more than a minor step toward improving the 
political situation. 

According to the Polish authorities, 630 out of 652 prisoners who were 
either sentenced or subject to investigations for “politically motivated of- 
fenses” were released by the end of August under the amnesty decree; the 
remaining twenty-two allegedly had committed acts of such gravity as to 
put them beyond the scope of the amnesty.? Together with fourteen in- 
mates not mentioned by officials—but about whom there was independent 
data—thirty-six political prisoners remained detained. 

Solidarity leaders seemed to be treading carefully in the wake of the 
amnesty, possibly on the advice of church authorities, who, according to 
some accounts, were themselves pressing the regime for acceptance of some 
forms of organizational pluralism. Released Solidarity leaders in general 
avoided giving officials excuses for speedy rearrests, apparently testing their 
room for maneuvering. Consultation and policy coordination among them 
resulted in a moratorium on street protests as a conciliatory gesture toward 
the regime.* 

By freeing political prisoners and displaying apparent leniency, the 
regime hoped to induce the West to lift all economic sanctions. Domesti- 
cally, the authorities were trying to exhibit confidence, demonstrate that 
no credible opposition existed, and encourage society to resign itself to 
postmartial law “normality.” 

According to underground and other unofficial sources, more than 250 
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political prisoners were being held by the authorities by mid-1985. In April 
1985 the minister of internal affairs, Czeslaw Kiszczak, claimed that 148 
individuals were incarcerated for “‘offenses against the state or public or- 
der.” According to a government spokesman, by the end of June the num- 
ber had reached 195; sixteen of the detainees had been convicted.> The 
accelerated pace of political arrests showed that repression had intensified 
since the amnesty, which apparently was motivated by the aim of gaining 
international credibility for the regime and silencing the population with a 
mirage of liberalization. 

According to the prosecutor general’s office, 398 Solidarity activists 
had emerged from hiding or reported to Polish diplomatic missions abroad 
by December 31, 1984; after submitting statements about their activities 
they were reportedly allowed to return home. The 1984 figure was well 
below the total of 1,132 individuals who apparently had voluntarily re- 
ported to the police during the 1983 amnesty.® 

The bulk of the activists who surrendered to the authorities appeared 
to be lower-ranking union members engaged primarily in publishing and 
distributing the underground press or collecting funds for Solidarity work. 
Those remaining in the underground consisted principally of a few dozen 
key leaders and organizers who were in hiding from the police and several 
thousand supporters who actively assisted the movement while often main- 
taining a normal aboveground existence. Solidarity’s Interim Coordinating 
Commission (TKK) promised to continue its operations and asserted in 
November that it was “not counting on reconciliation with the authori- 
ties,” particularly as the amnesty was not accompanied by any significant 
political steps for reopening a dialogue with the population and its freely 
elected representatives. 


30 
The Popietuszko Murder 
Jan B. de Weydenthal, Teresa Hanicka, 
and Janusz Bugajski 


The abduction and murder of the popular Warsaw priest Jerzy Popieluszko 
had a major impact in Poland. Father Popietuszko was abducted on the 
evening of October 19, 1984, as he was traveling back to Warsaw from 
Torun. All the abductors, identified by Waldemar Chrostowski, Popietusz- 
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ko’s driver, were officers of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. Even though 
confessing to the kidnapping, their statements were contradictory and de- 
signed to hinder rather than to help in the investigations, conducted under 
the direct supervision of the Minister of Internal Affairs, Gen. Czestaw 
Kiszczak. 

The immediate effect of the abduction was an increase of tension. 
Special religious services, reported to have been attended by large numbers 
of people, were held in many places. Statements condemning the abduc- 
tion were issued by the church hierarchy, representatives of various social 
groups, opposition leaders, and the government itself. The official media 
issued periodic reports about the case, and the government spokesman 
repeatedly assured the public that “thousands of policemen and security 
agents have been involved in an intensive search” for Father Popieluszko.* 

There were numerous allegations that the abduction might have been 
carried out by members of an anti-Solidarity organization allegedly estab- 
lished by hard-line groups within the party and the security apparatus with 
the knowledge and support of high-ranking officials. ‘The allegations were 
supported by the evidence, gathered and publicized by Poland’s Helsinki 
Committee, of several cases in which Solidarity activists had been kid- 
napped and mistreated by unknown perpetrators. 

The government repeatedly refrained from either acknowledging or 
denying the existence of such an organization. Instead, its position was 
that the abduction had been an act of “political provocation” aimed at 
hindering “the normalization of relations between Poland and certain 
Western countries,” “the process of renewal” in Polish politics, and 
“Church-state relations.”* Official spokesmen repeated that “the authori- 
ties had nothing to do with the abduction” and that the government “con- 
demns the methods of political banditry, regardless of the motives.” 

However, official or semiofficial views about the activity of various 
priests, particularly those critical of the government’s policies, and about 
Father Popieluszko himself left no doubt about the authorities’ hostility 
to any form of religious activity that might interfere with their self-asserted 
right to control and shape all aspects of political life. Popieluszko had fre- 
quently been attacked by the media for his sermons and his activities in 
his parish. The most vociferous attack had been made by the government's 
chief spokesman Jerzy Urban, who, writing under a pen name, called the 
priest “the Savonarola of anticommunism” and his church “the most re- 
nowned political club in the country.’ 

The abduction further widened the gulf between the authorities and 
the public. A statement by Solidarity leaders decried “a state in which law 
and order are commonly broken and in which the security services serve 
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only the interests of the authorities and are not submitted to any public 
control” and stated that this situation could lead to “unpredictable re- 
sults.”° Poland’s primate, Jozef Cardinal Glemp, issued a statement on 
October 25 in which he noted “concern that a killing of the kind exempli- 
fied in countries afflicted by the plague of terrorism might have occurred 
in Poland.’6 

On October 27, the confusing report by Minister of Internal Affairs 
General Kiszczak to a nationwide television and radio audience provided 
no information about Popieluszko’s fate, referring to “contradictions and 
uncertainties” in the testimony of the policemen. “The organizer of the 
abduction asserted that his act had been prompted by Father Popieluszko’s 
provocative political activities, against which he considered the authorities’ 
measures ineffective,” the general said, adding that “the other two fol- 
lowed [their superiors’] orders in good faith.” To make matters worse, 
Kiszczak implied that some other still unidentified persons might be 
charged with taking part in the abduction. 

Following the discovery of Popieluszko’s dead body and the official 
admission that he had been murdered, the priest’s funeral on November 3 
in Warsaw turned into a mass demonstration of grief for Popieluszko and 
of support for the principles of Solidarity that his activities had long sym- 
bolized. After last minute negotiations between the church and govern- 
ment authorities over the site for Popieluszko’s tomb, it was decided to 
follow the will of his parishioners and bury him on the premises of the St. 
Stanislaw Kostka church where his work as chaplain to the Huta Warszawa 
steel workers and organizer of monthly “Masses for the fatherland” had 
won him national fame. 

The funeral rites conducted by Cardinal Glemp attracted an esti- 
mated 250,000 mourners from all parts of the country. The rites took place 
in front of the church with a backcloth of a giant white and red flag hang- 
ing from the church spires to the wreath-covered coffin lying on a raised 
platform. The funeral sermon, delivered from a balcony and carried over 
loudspeakers to crowds packing the streets, was quite unexpectedly broad- 
cast in full by the state radio. Glemp called Popieluszko a martyr and a 
missionary who had “converted many workers back to God” and taken 
hatred away from them “in moments of tension.” Expressing the hope 
that Popieluszko would be the last Pole killed because of his convictions, 
Glemp renewed his appeal for national reconciliation and appealed to 
“people from various social groups” to meet in the future around the nego- 
tiating table rather than over a cofhn.* 

Solidarity’s leader Lech Walesa laid a wreath at Popieluszko’s cofhn 
and drew massive cheers when he told the congregation that “Solidarity 
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would live because Popietuszko gave his life for it” and that “a nation with 
such priests would never perish.” The autopsy of Popietuszko’s body, which 
was carried out with the participation of church-appointed medical and 
legal experts, revealed that he had been heavily beaten and tortured before 
being tossed into the water with his hands and feet bound and a rope 
looped around his neck. In an evident effort to appease the public, the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs announced on November 2 that two more 
senior officers of the ministry had been detained in connection with the 
murder and that Brig. Gen. Zenon Ptatek had been suspended for not hav- 
ing exercised “sufficient supervision.” 

Although many observers were impressed by the government’s energy 
in dealing with a case where the evidence pointed so unfavorably to its own 
agents, the ambiguity of its approach compounded popular skepticism. 
For instance, the Politburo announced that Jaruzelski would “assume per- 
sonal supervision over party work in internal affairs,” implying that some- 
thing must have been wrong with party work in that area because of a lack 
of central supervision. Yet the Politburo also expressed its “confidence” in 
the security agencies and, by praising their “effort and contributions to the 
protection of order as well as security of both the state and its citizens,” 
suggested that “the isolated case” of Popietuszko could not “undermine 
the good reputation of state agencies, including the security services and 
the police.” 

Mirostaw Milewski, the Politburo member and cc secretary charged 
with supervision over security matters, remained in his position, and the 
statement failed to specify the form of Jaruzelski’s supervision. Neither did 
the Politburo give any assessment of circumstances surrounding the 
Popieluszko case, focusing instead on allegations that “the drama of 
the death of a human being [was] cynically and ruthlessly being woven 
into political intrigues.” 

Speaking at a meeting of the Sejm’s commission on security matters, 
General Kiszczak declared that he was satished with the results of the in- 
vestigation and suggested that it “would have already been completed if 
we had not wanted to expose other perpetrators, in the event they exist, as 
well as the possible initiators” of the crime.’ The general told the commis- 
sion that three officers of the security service had been formally charged 
with Popietuszko’s murder. The main thrust of Kiszczak’s declaration, 
however, was that “the kidnapping and murder of Father Popietuszko is 
an obvious political provocation.” He was hesitant to reveal the nature of 
such a provocation, preferring instead to castigate its alleged perpetrators 
as “politicians and internal enemies of socialism.” 

At least six separate public groups for monitoring the actions of the au- 
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thorities and watching for violations of recognized human and civil rights 
were established in response to the Popieluszko murder. The first group, 
known as the Committee in Defense of Human Rights (xorc), was estab- 
lished in Wroclaw on October 30, 1984. A similar committee was created 
in Cracow on November 7, and on November 12 an announcement was 
made in Warsaw about the establishment of a committee there. The moni- 
toring groups demanded, in separate statements, a full and public investi- 
gation of the priest’s murder. At the same time, the groups announced 
that they would monitor all forms of human rights abuses in the future 
and provide legal as well as medical and financial aid to the victims of 
persecution. They called for a reopening of the investigations of several 
deaths, which included the case of Grzegorz Przemyk, a young student 
from Warsaw, and that of Piotr Bartoszcze, a peasant activist. 

Underlying those demands was a general conviction shared by the 
groups that the political system permitted, if it did not actually foster, 
violence as a means for dealing with any public activity not controlled by 
the government. The statement by the Cracow group was particularly 
eloquent: “For many years our country has seen the beating, kidnapping, 
and murder of those who are an inconvenience to the representatives of 
the authorities”; it added that there had been “enough of these crimes, 
enough terror, and lawlessness. Let Poland become a country of respect 
for human rights signed and ratified by the Polish authorities.”® Concern 
about the official disregard, and even contempt, for human and civil rights 
motivated the founders of the group to organize themselves in order to 
serve the interest of the population as a whole. The Warsaw statement 
was clear on this point: “Our society has the right to defend itself against 
fear, to organize itself against political banditry; our efforts are to serve 
this self-organization.”!° 

The Helsinki Committee reported in the spring of 1985 that Popielusz- 
ko’s murder was not the only death for which the security forces had been 
responsible during the six months preceding it. It listed four other cases of 
individuals with known pro-Solidarity sympathies who had died as a result 
of police brutality, as well as three other cases without political overtones. 
Those responsible had not been pursued or brought to justice; nor was 
Father Popieluszko the only priest to have been tortured. The Helsinki 
Committee reported two other cases of attacks on priests: assailants had 
broken into the homes of Father Zenon Ziomek of Metczyn Parish and 
Father Eugeniusz Kosciolek of Kazimierzowka Parish, beating and tortur- 
ing them. 

At least 103 Poles involved, directly or indirectly, in the independent 
organizations or some form of protest met with violent or sudden deaths 
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between December 1981 and the end of 1984. Although it was difficult to 
ascertain in each case who was directly responsible for these deaths, whether 
the local security apparatus, a specific militia unit, or an individual official, 
the government’s unwillingness to investigate or take any effective action 
against those involved suggested that there was approval or at least con- 
nivance at the highest political levels. 


31 
The Torun Trial 
Jan B. de Weydenthal, Anna Swidlicka, 
Janusz Bugajski, and Ewa Celt 








The First Stage In the first stage of the trial, three security officers, 
Grzegorz Piotrowski, Leszek Pekala, and Waldemar Chmielewski, were 
charged with the abduction and murder of Father Jerzy Popieluszko, and 
their superior, Adam Pietruszka, was accused of aiding and abetting them; 
it ended on January 15, 1985, after the court heard the testimonies of the 
defendants. The admission by the defendants of their responsibility for 
repeated attempts to kill Popieluszko and his eventual abduction and death 
set the tone of the proceedings. That none of the accused admitted direct 
responsibility for the actual murder was not significant given their confes- 
sion of guilt for a whole series of incidents culminating in the priest’s 
death. Only the superior officer protested his innocence. 

Anyone who expected the trial to provide unambiguous answers to 
the multitude of questions and problems surrounding the case, such as 
the extent of either political or administrative encouragement given the 
perpetrators, was bound to be disappointed. The trial was strictly restricted 
to specific individuals whose responsibility and guilt had been narrowly 
prescribed in the indictment and formally sealed by their own confessions. 

Neither the indictment nor the defendants provided any details of 
the crime differing substantially from the information previously supplied 
by government officials; the proceedings only amplified earlier reports. This 
applied particularly to the graphic descriptions of violence and brutality 
on the part of the perpetrators during the beatings administered to the 
priest and at other times. There were frequent contradictions, however, in 
the individual defendants’ descriptions of their own actions: each of them 
was attempting to minimize his responsibility by accusing the others, who 
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would counter with their own charges. Chaos—albeit well controlled— 
seemed to characterize the proceedings at times. 

The court, consisting of two professional judges, with a third one 
present as a possible replacement, was very much in control of the pro- 
ceedings. The judges themselves conducted the interrogation of the defen- 
dants, corrected their responses, admonished them, interpreted their re- 
marks, added new material to the body of official evidence, and decided 
whether and when the defendants were to answer. The role of the prosecu- 
tors became secondary after they had presented the indictment itself. The 
work of the so-called auxiliary prosecutors, the lawyers representing the 
Popieluszko family, was repeatedly undermined by the defendants’ hos- 
tility and disregard. The defendants’ legal representatives remained rela- 
tively silent and ineffective. There were no lawyers representing the church 
as an institution because the court ruled that the crime had been com- 
mitted against an individual rather than an institution. There were, how- 
ever, several church observers in the audience. 

The trial, held in a provincial courthouse in the city of Torun, at- 
tracted the attention of the entire country, and the authorities obliged. The 
reports of the proceedings were ubiquitous in newspapers, on radio, and 
on television. The publicity suggested that the authorities had an interest 
in providing the public with a relatively uniform interpretation of the events 
in Torun. 

The proceedings were without precedent in communist Poland be- 
cause they involved agents of the system as defendants in a publicly staged 
trial. Evidently the authorities decided to publicize the trial in order to 
dispel a widespread suspicion that high-ranking officials and politicians 
were responsible for the instigation of Popieluszko’s murder. The suspicion 
was rooted in the belief that the authorities were determined to deprive 
the church of any practical role in secular public life. The defendants re- 
peatedly attacked the church and accused priests of fomenting counter- 
revolution and consciously violating the law. These outbursts were not only 
countenanced by the court but also openly abetted by the judges’ remarks. 
Publicized throughout Poland, the allegations and insinuations were in- 
tended as a warning to the church. 

Legal Aspects of the Trial Various aspects of the trial provided evi- 
dence of manipulation of the legal system to serve a political purpose. ‘The 
indictment presented the crime as though its roots went back no further 
than the conditional amnesty of July 1984 and made no attempt to go into 
the earlier campaign of harassment against Popieluszko. Another omission 
concerned the delicate question of whether the security officers were carry- 
ing out orders in their action against Popietuszko. The issue was mentioned 
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only indirectly in the prosecutor’s substantiation of the charges, when he 
referred to the claims of Pekala and Chmielewski that they had been act- 
ing “under the influence” of Piotrowski, who had instilled in them the 
“conviction” that their action was “within the framework of an important 
mission emanating from the highest echelons.” The prosecutor stopped 
short of delving any further into the matter. 

The presiding judge Artur Kujawa, nominated by the Council of State 
and approved by the minister of Justice, was a member of the local voivod- 
ship committee of the puwe. He chose to hear the trial himself, apparently 
perceiving himself as the guardian of party interests. Taking control of the 
trial, he cross-examined the defendants and witnesses himself, encouraged 
them to discuss matters not strictly relevant to the case, answered for them 
or reinterpreted some of their statements, reprimanded them for saying 
too much when they alluded to backers higher up in the hierarchy of 
power, and advised them that they need not answer certain questions from 
the auxiliary prosecutors’ legal representatives. Indeed, he played a more 
aggressive role than the prosecutor. 

Although the court was legally bound to give precedence to the ex- 
planations made during the actual proceedings over the testimonies pro- 
duced during the investigative procedure, the judge’s frequent references 
to police files containing the pretrial testimony of the witnesses and the 
accused served to negate earlier statements, to jog memories, and to block 
the questions of the auxiliary prosecutors. When one of the auxiliary 
prosecutors tried to discover from Pietruszka whether a government mem- 
orandum to the episcopate protesting against an illegal organization of 
laymen and clergy was based on material collected by his department, 
Kujawa would not allow Pietruszka to answer the question. 

The two prosecutors seemed at times to be acting on behalf of the 
defendants rather than as their accusers. They appeared to undermine the 
testimonies of their own witnesses, seeking to discredit their main witness, 
Waldemar Chrostowski, Popieluszko’s driver. They also tried to show 
Seweryn Jaworski, deputy chairman of Solidarity in Mazowsze and a pas- 
senger in a car that was to have been ambushed on October 13, as some- 
one whose word could not be taken seriously. 

Judge Kujawa consistently blocked the questions of the auxiliary prose- 
cutors, overruling many of their objections. They were initially denied the 
right to see the files on the case; only after repeated complaints more than 
two weeks into the trial was that access finally granted. The judge also 
barred the shorthand secretary for the auxiliary prosecutors from court on 
the pretext that she had misheard the words of one of the accused and 
mistook a future tense for a past tense. 
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In effect there was a trial and a counter trial. On the pretext of ex- 
amining the motives of Piotrowski, the court admitted arguments that im- 
plied Popieluszko’s and the church’s responsibility for the creation of an 
atmosphere conducive to the murder. Materials from investigations of 
Popieluszko’s so-called extrareligious activities and letters from the gov- 
ernment’s Office of Religious Affairs to the episcopate were quoted in 
court, although they had no direct bearing on the murder. 

Individual witesses were treated differently. ‘The testimony of the for- 
mer head of the Fourth Department of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
Gen. Zenon Platek, was not questioned even when ambiguities and incon- 
sistencies appeared. The attempts of the auxiliary prosecutors to question 
him about his role in slowing down the investigation, his failure to remove 
Pietruszka from the investigation committee after suspicion had fallen on 
him, or his opinion as to Piotrowski’s motives for the crime were foiled by 
the judge. 

The court dwelt inordinately on the details of the circumstantial evi- 
dence such as the instruments used to kill the priest and the description of 
the successive beatings and the resulting wounds. This seemed due to a 
craving for morbid details rather than a concern for the truth, since the 
three defendants had already admitted that they had carried out the 
murder. 

A Glimpse of the Security Police at Work ‘The trial of four police 
officers offered a rare glimpse at the activities of Poland’s Security Service 
(sp). Among the important cases on the agenda of the section headed by 
Piotrowski was the monitoring of Popieluszko’s activities. The section ac- 
cumulated “compromising material” on the priest which included infor- 
mation on his “illegal political activities.” The ss closely watched Popielusz- 
ko’s movements and taped his sermons in order to meticulously examine 
them for any “antisocialist” passages. 

Pekala and Chmielewski told the investigators that several police gen- 
erals and the sp head himself, Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs Gen. 
Wiadystaw Ciaston, might have been aware of the action against Popie- 
tuszko. However, both altered their statements during their court testimony 
and denied any knowledge of possible involvement by higher-ranking offi- 
cials. Piotrowski also initially claimed that the decision to initiate the 
operation was taken above departmental level. Moreover, although he dis- 
claimed any concrete proof for his allegations, he inferred, on the basis of 
his long experience in police work and “knowledge about the procedures 
for accepting official actions” that there had been support higher up.* He 
then suddenly backtracked and said that “there was no head” directing the 
operation. In any case, the trial revealed that operations against Popietuszko 
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and other clerics had often been discussed in the ministry over a long pe- 
riod of time and that the use of physical intimidation had not been dis- 
counted. 

Both Piotrowski and Pietruszka admitted during questioning that sev- 
eral priests appeared on the Fourth Department’s “hit-list” in the capital 
alone and that ways had been sought to “make it impossible [for them] to 
use their pulpits for delivering sermons . . . hostile to the state system.”® 
SB officials categorized Popietuszko as one of the more “dangerous” clerics. 

Police Lt. Col. Leszek Wolski from Warsaw’s Office of Internal Af- 
fairs admitted in court that after threats and harassment had failed to dis- 
courage Popietuszko from publicly criticizing the government, consulta- 
tions were held in the ministry during September and October to decide 
on a new course of action. The participants, including Pietruszka and 
Wolski, agreed on certain “extralegal measures” against the priest. Al- 
though the meetings were official, the court never tried to establish 
whether any written record of them existed. Chmiclewski later claimed he 
had been assured by Piotrowski that senior ministry officials had envisaged 
the possibility that the priest would die from a heart attack resulting from 
a “good beating,” for which they had given their approval. However, 
Piotrowski eventually told the court that those “senior” officials meant 
Pietruszka alone. 

Among the alternative scenarios discussed during various meetings 
were propositions for intimidating Popieluszko by kidnapping him for a 
few days, blackmailing him with accusations of financial misappropriation 
of Solidarity money, and compromising him by forcing vodka down his 
throat and leaving him in a public place. The accused also mentioned 
plans, discussed at a meeting at Warsaw police headquarters on October 
9, 1984, to throw Popieluszko off a moving train.® Those measures resem- 
bled the operations—which the police failed to investigate properly—un- 
dertaken by “unknown perpetrators” against Solidarity activists during the 
previous three years. 

A major effort on October 13, 1984, to “neutralize” Popietuszko by 
forcing a car in which he was traveling with two other people to crash 
proved unsuccessful when Piotrowski failed to hit the car with a rock. The 
officers then received several days’ leave to prepare for their next attempt 
and obtain the necessary equipment “without sparing any expense.’”* 

Although the defendants claimed that the priest’s abduction had been 
“bungled” because he died, descriptions of the planning stage and the op- 
eration itself strongly suggested that no precautions had been taken to 
guarantee his survival. The fact that they had carried with them sacks with 
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tocks, ropes, and wooden clubs with which “to immobilize the priest” 
seemed to confirm this. 

The officers’ testimony revealed that among the dispensations granted 
the sB were special passes permitting them to disregard all traffic controls 
and speed limits. The ministry also possessed a store of license plates to 
make identification of its vehicles more difficult. Travel documents used 
by Piotrowski and his men had been altered,® and a special departmental 
panel established to investigate the affair included one of the accused, 
Pietruszka, who had openly admitted to passing information to the other 
defendants so that they could adjust their statements. Some of the wit- 
nesses in Torun claimed “professional secrecy” in avoiding answering awk- 
ward questions about the service. 

The defendants were typical members of the service. Piotrowski was 
described as a model officer who excelled in his commitment, initiative, 
and determination. All four defendants had received various awards for 
their exemplary service in the past. Although the authorities painstakingly 
attempted to present the activities of the four officers as exceptions, the 
evidence indicated that they were exceptional only insofar as they were 
brought to light and the officers involved brought to trial and singled out 
for punishment. 

The Church Attacked As the trial in Torun neared its end, the late 
Father Popieluszko was placed in the dock along with his killers. The ac- 
cused, along with the court officials, portrayed the murder at times as a 
“natural” reaction of the guardians of the socialist system in Poland “frus- 
trated” at the sight of activity in their eyes seriously harming the interests 
of the state. The trial seemed to be used by both the defendants and the 
judges to undermine Popieluszko’s personal reputation as a Catholic priest 
as well. Moreover, Poland’s Catholic church as a whole was made to ap- 
pear at least partly responsible for what had happened. As State Prosecutor 
Leszek Pietrasinski put it in his summation,® the church hierarchy had 
persistently shown excessive tolerance of “certain priests” who used their 
religious posts to agitate against the government. He implied that there 
would have been no need for the policemen to resort to murder had the 
bishops curbed Popietuszko in time. 

The brunt of the attack was directed at Popieluszko himself. He was 
depicted as a leader of a vague “counterrevolutionary organization” com- 
parable to underground Solidarity and allegedly influenced by unspecified 
foreign “espionage centers.” According to Pietrasinski, the priest was a liv- 
ing incarnation of “hatred for the Polish socialist state, its institutions, its 
political system,” and for all people supporting the policy of internal peace 
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and understanding: “It was not understanding and national unity that he 
called for {in his sermons] as a priest; not reconciliation, forgiveness, and 
charity that he spoke of but rather how to combat the state, the system, 
and its institutions; it was not for peace and order that he called; on the 
contrary, he saw hatred; he reviled and humiliated [people]; he railed, in- 
cited to unrest, and fanned such unrest not only in Warsaw but through- 
out the country.”’!° 

Recalling charges made by the authorities against Popietuszko in late 
1983 but dropped following the amnesty in July 1984, Pietrasinski insisted 
that the priest had long been involved in counterrevolutionary activities 
and had stored in his Warsaw apartment not only underground papers but 
also tear-gas grenades and ammunition.’ Moreover, Piotrowski accused 
him of misappropriation of Solidarity funds and implied that the priest 
had been involved in a love affair. 

Beside Popietuszko, several other clerics were named as enemies of 
the socialist system, particularly Archbishop Henryk Gulbinowicz of Wro- 
claw, allegedly responsible for hiding large sums of Solidarity funds, and 
Bishop Ignacy Tokarczuk of Przemysl, whom both Piotrowski and Platek 
vilified as a “Nazi collaborator.” Another member of the church hierarchy 
criticized at the trial was Bishop Tadeusz Werno of Koszalin, who re- 
portedly compared the Polish zomo to the Gestapo. 

Sowing distrust of church officials by alleging dealings between the 
episcopate’s secretariat and the police officials in charge of religious affairs 
also constituted a part of the program of defamation at the Torun trial. 
Platek, a former head of the Security Service’s department monitoring 
church affairs, implied in his court testimony that he had had frequent 
confidential contacts with the Polish episcopate’s secretary, Archbishop 
Bronislaw Dabrowski and other members of church hierarchy. Platek also 
said that the police kept files on the activities of nearly all clerics, both in 
Warsaw and elsewhere, and that any charges contained therein were being 
reported regularly to the bishops. 

All the charges leveled at the church during the trial were trumpeted 
in the press throughout Poland and reinforced by official and semiofficial 
statements by prominent government figures. Radio Warsaw carried long 
excerpts from an article by Jan Rem (the customary pseudonym of the 
government’s spokesman Jerzy Urban) entitled “Affront to Feelings” that 
demanded legal protection for atheists through curbs on the activities of 
the church. Complaining that atheism was openly reviled by “fanatical” 
Catholic critics while Catholicism enjoyed the full protection of the law, 
the article suggested that the Polish law should be “adjusted to this new 
situation” so that “equal protection” could be provided for both views. 
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The Sentences Piotrowski, the self-confessed abductor and killer of 
Father Popieluszko, was sentenced on February 7, 1985, to twenty-five 
years in prison. His two associates, Pekala and Chmielewski, were sen- 
tenced to fifteen and fourteen years respectively. Pietruszka, who had 
served until November 1984 as a deputy director of the Security Service’s 
department dealing with religious affairs and had been charged with re- 
sponsibility for inducing the abduction and murder of Father Popieluszko 
as well as the subsequent cover-up of those crimes, was sentenced to twenty- 
five years in prison. 

The trial failed to establish any connection, direct or indirect, between 
the perpetrators of the crime and the government or the party hierarchy. 
However, neither the prosecutors nor the judges exerted much effort in look- 
ing for such connections. They concentrated their attention on Popieluszko 
himself rather than on the killers’ administrative superiors. 

In handing down sentences, the court showed leniency, even though 
some of them—notably Piotrowski—showed no remorse. The judges were 
relatively more severe with Pietruszka, the only defendant who had not 
confessed. The court stopped short of charging other officials from the 
ministry with either aiding or abetting the crimes, although some of them 
had been clearly involved in the cover-up of the abduction and the murder. 

The main issue surrounding the trial, church-state relations, was not 
likely to disappear. Its outcome increased the prospect of intensified future 
conflict between the two institutions. 


32 
Church and State on a Collision Course? 
Ewa Celt 


By April 1985 relations between the government and the Catholic church 
seemed to be on the threshold of a new era of repression and conflict. In- 
dications of a change for the worse had been evident for months, but only 
at the beginning of April did they assume a definite, more ominous form. 
Quite unexpectedly, in view of the continuing attacks in the press on the 
church, the presidium of the government-controlled Patriotic Movement 
for National Rebirth (pron) met in Warsaw on April 1 to discuss mend- 
ing fences between the church and the state with the head of the govern- 
ment Office for Religious Denominations, Adam Lopatka.t Noting “a cer- 
tain decline in the intensity of dialogue” between the two sides, Lopatka 
attributed this state of affairs mainly to the alleged “misuse by some clerics 
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and laymen” of places of worship for political purposes. In order to restore 
the “necessary rhythm” of the church-state dialogue on the central, provin- 
cial, and local levels, he deemed it necessary to work out a “widely ac- 
cepted, long-term development plan.” An early meeting between Jaruzel- 
ski and Glemp was urged. 

Polityka Lashes Out at the Pope That pron’s appeal was far from 
heralding a general conciliation became evident from press articles, espe- 
cially from one in the party weekly Polityka.? In a full-page article entitled 
“Hope for Whom? Cooperation for Whom?” the author, writing under 
the pseudonym Jerzy Jarzeniec, provided a compendium of the church’s al- 
leged offenses against Marxism in general and the Polish People’s Republic 
in particular. The brunt of his criticism was aimed at the alleged shift in 
the Vatican’s policy toward Eastern Europe, epitomized by the church 
document on liberation theology of September 1984. In his view the docu- 
ment, strongly critical of Marxism and totalitarianism, marked the victory 
of the conservatives (principally West Germans) in the Vatican Curia and 
replaced Pope John XXIII’s policy of dialogue with the communists by 
one of confrontation, “clearly convergent with the Cold War trend in the 
US administration.” Jarzeniec criticized John Paul II’s pronouncements, 
including his 1985 New Year’s message and an address that he delivered 
during a Christmas meeting with Poles in Rome. In his view, the pope’s 
remarks included many “euphemisms typical of a certain kind of current 
anticommunist literature” and had anti-Polish and anti-Soviet overtones.* 
Depicting the pope as a staunch opponent of anything remotely related to 
Marxism, he warned Poles not to pin excessive hopes on the remote possi- 
bility that the pope might intervene in their behalf. 

Both the thrust of Jarzeniec’s attack and its offensive tone were a ma- 
jor departure from the previously established policy of never attacking the 
pope directly in his mother country, even if in the neighboring bloc states, 
especially Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, such critical remarks had 
become routine. The Polityka article also criticized the state of the Polish 
church, the “extrareligious” activity of some priests, attempts to introduce 
religious emblems in state-run schools and other institutions, and the 
church-sponsored Oases youth movement. The article appeared designed 
to force the church first on the defensive and then into submission prior to 
any projected meeting between Glemp and Jaruzelski. 

Popietuszko’s Murder: A Turning Point? The regime’s policy con- 
trasted sharply with that in the late summer of 1984 when the church and 
state appeared to be heading toward a Polish-style “historic compromise.” 
At that time, the Joint Governmental-Episcopal Commission, composed 
of high-ranking officials on both sides, was meeting regularly every three 
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months to discuss problems of major interest to the church and the na- 
tion, including a document granting the church the legal status it has long 
requested and another concerning the church-sponsored Agricultural Fund. 
Real progress was apparently being made in these negotiations; work on 
the first document was all but completed, and the first part of the act rec- 
ognizing the church as a legal entity was ready for signing. With the Law 
on Foundations passed in April 1984, the necessary legal framework for the 
Agricultural Fund (intended to channel Western charitable aid for Po- 
land’s private farmers) was provided, and only a few minor questions, prin- 
cipally involving taxation and customs duties, remained. The July 22, 1984, 
amnesty for political prisoners, the relatively generous terms of which were 
ascribed partly to the church’s persistent efforts, also encompassed cases of 
militant pro-Solidarity priests. The conflict about religious emblems in 
schools and public institutions that had flared up in Mietne and Garwolin 
in March 1984 ended with a compromise; at least some crosses were al- 
lowed to remain and no punitive measures were taken against protest par- 
ticipants. More important still, an accord between the Warsaw government 
and the Holy See to upgrade relations substantially was in preparation. 
The primate, who had conferred with Jaruzelski for five hours on January 
5, 1984, was expected to meet him again in late September of that year. 

Thus a broader public role seemed insured for the church in the coun- 
try’s social and cultural life. But the government found a string of pretexts 
for delaying the pending decisions, and the Glemp-Jaruzelski meeting slated 
for September 29 was cancelled reportedly by Jaruzelski at the last minute. 
Three weeks later Father Jerzy Popieluszko fell victim to a group of secu- 
rity officers, who avowedly acted in protest against the state’s excessive 
leniency toward “politicking” clerics. The scene then started to change 
rapidly. 

By the end of October there was no longer any question of “dialogue” 
and all talks were stalled (except for one inconclusive meeting of the Joint 
Governmental-Episcopal Commission on November 29, 1984, after which 
the commission adjourned indefinitely). ‘The real turning point, however, 
came several weeks later when, during the trial of the priest’s killers in To- 
run in January, it became evident that the accused, who was charged with 
wrecking peace and order in Poland, was the victim of the assault himself, 
and by implication the Catholic church and its permissiveness toward “un- 
tuly” clerics also stood in the dock. When the state prosecutor himself 
joined in the accusations leveled by the defendants against a number of 
priests, including members of the episcopate, it became obvious that a radi- 
cal change of mind must have taken place among the government officials 
responsible for church affairs. 
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A propaganda offensive echoed the charges leveled at the church dur- 
ing the trial. In an interview in Rzeczpospolita on January 26, Lopatka at- 
tacked “belligerent clericalism.” The following day excerpts from an arti- 
cle by Jan Rem (pseudonym of government spokesman Jerzy Urban) 
demanding protection for atheists were broadcast by Radio Warsaw. The 
newspapers carried libelous attacks against various religious figures such as 
Bishop Ignacy Tokarczuk of Przemysl, an advocate of religious and civil 
liberties, as well as the church’s social and cultural work. Spurious “letters 
from the readers” were often used to absolve editors of responsibility for 
their frequently scurrilous contents and to imply that there was a rift 
within the church. 

In addition to the propaganda offensive, there was an increase in ha- 
rassment and repression of priests and lay people engaged in protest ac- 
tions and attempts to protect civil nghts. In another episode in the “war 
of the crosses” in a school at Wtoszczowa in December 1984, several pu- 
pils were either expelled or transferred to other schools, and their parents 
were fined. The two school chaplains involved were put on trial and con- 
victed in June 1985 for “organizing and leading an illegal protest.” 

More alarming still were the incidents of terrorism by “unknown” as- 
sailants against militant priests. In February, a priest’s car was attacked on 
the Warsaw-Gdansk highway; in Cracow on the eve of the Easter holi- 
days, a priest was assaulted at home and severely bummed over his face and 
body. Despite a strong protest from Archbishop of Cracow Franciszek Car- 
dinal Macharski and subsequent assurances by the government press office 
that “energetic actions were in progress to explain all the circumstances of 
the attack,” the local police remained uncooperative.* 

The Church’s Response The church leaders, at first cautious, finally 
reacted in a formal statement in mid-February. The communiqué of the 
bishops’ plenary conference protested against official attempts to discredit 
the church and warned the authorities that their “deliberate propaganda 
campaign disguised in the form of censuring the so-called extrareligious ac- 
tivities of the clergy” might seriously damage relations between the state 
and the Catholic church. In their view, priests not only had a right but 
also a duty to “pass moral judgments even about political issues if these 
are related to basic human rights.” Archbishop Bronistaw Dabrowski pro- 
tested to the government Radio and Television Committee about “high- 
lighting statements openly hostile to the Church and to its representa- 
tives.” The authorities were quick to turn the church’s protest into a new 
accusation: in an interview in Gazeta wspdlczesna on March 1, 1984, 
Lopatka made the church responsible for the deterioration in relations 
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because in his view the episcopate “identified itself fully’ with the atti- 
tudes of the “politicking priests and bishops.” 

A turn for the worse apparently took place shortly before Easter. Pro- 
ponents of a hard-line policy in Warsaw—and possibly also their allies in 
Moscow—must have come to the conclusion that it was time to start talk- 
ing sharply to the recalcitrant prelates. There was little prospect that talks 
about the legal status of the church, the upgrading of relations with the 
Vatican, or initiation of the Agricultural Fund could continue. Not much 
therefore remained for the primate and the general to talk about. Yet an 
open conflict with the church was not in the interest of the government in 
view of the impending elections. The church’s tacit support—or simply its 
neutrality—during the Sejm elections in September was of immense im- 
portance. The church could thwart the boycott of the polls asked for by 
the underground Solidarity. Also the active participation of independent 
Catholic circles, both in the discussion of the new electoral procedures (to 
give them a semblance of qualified approval) and in the elections them- 
selves (to delegate a number of candidates who could possibly form a 
group of independent potential Catholic Sejm representatives), were of 
great significance. 


33 
The May Day Demonstrations 


Jan B. de Weydenthal 





After three-and-a-half years of strenuous efforts by Polish authorities to im- 
plement “normalization”—the population’s acceptance of the government 
and its policies—the government’s position had deteriorated, as shown dur- 
ing various annual May Day celebrations. These events emerged as a kind 
of testing ground for relations between the authorities and the population. 
The former long claimed for themselves the exclusive right to stage the 
celebrations as an historical prerogative of the communist party, while the 
latter (at least some important groups of workers) maintained that May 
Day, as an occasion to honor ordinary workers, should be organized and 
celebrated by them alone. 

Ever since the imposition of martial law in December 1981, the May 
Day celebrations had been providing an opportunity for the government’s 
critics to demonstrate their dissatisfaction. The authorities’ relative re- 
straint in using force against the protesters facilitated this; it would have 
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been embarrassing for a self-proclaimed workers’ government to suppress 
workers on a day honoring them. Various major demonstrations thus took 
place on May Day in the past. The largest was in 1982, when masses of 
workers, taking advantage of the virtual absence of the police, marched in 
their own parades throughout the country, despite official efforts to mini- 
mize their impact. 

In 1985 numerous dissidents and activists had either been detained or 
harassed by the authorities before May Day even started. Lech Watesa, 
Solidarity’s chairman, formally protested against this in a special message 
to the speaker of the Sejm, Stanislaw Gucwa. The protest was ignored by 
both Guewa and the official media. 

On May Day itself, large numbers of police were deployed in cities 
and industrial centers where spontaneous demonstrations could be expected. 
Similar precautions had been taken in previous years, but they failed to 
prevent workers from taking part. Again an appeal for demonstrations was 
issued by Solidarity’s underground Interim Coordinating Commission and 
tacitly endorsed by Watesa. The demonstrations were to be “peaceful” and 
confined to specific areas so as not to interfere with the official celebrations. 

According to Western press, demonstrations occurred in the large cit- 
ies of Warsaw, Gdansk, Poznan, and Wroclaw as well as in industrial cen- 
ters such as Nowa Huta. Ignoring these events, the Polish media concen- 
trated on broadcasting Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski’s address as well as listing 
the names of the attending notables and describing the “joyous” atmo- 
sphere of the official marches and parades. 

Jaruzelski’s speech was optimistic about the current situation as well 
as the future. “We shall not permit a return to deviations from socialist 
ideas and practice,” Jaruzelski declared, avowing that “the time of unrest, 
anarchy, and disruption is over and will never return.” He then pledged 
that in the exercise of those duties “the party and the people’s authorities 
will always listen to the workers.” 

Whether this pledge could be fulfilled by the government remained 
doubtful. Neither Jaruzelski nor any other official seemed to pay much 
heed to the thousands of marching and demonstrating workers. The po- 
lice in Warsaw forced protesters who were attempting to march from a lo- 
cal church to the city’s largest plant, the Warsaw Steel Mill, to disperse. 
In Gdansk, the police used a water cannon and tear gas to scatter crowds, 
and there were reports of violent clashes between the police and demon- 
strators. Watesa reportedly was forced by riot policemen to abandon his 
attempt to join the official May Day parade with a group of his supporters 
and was escorted back home. In Nowa Huta, police arrested numerous 
demonstrators, including two American diplomats who were observing the 
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event. Commenting afterward on the day’s events, a government spokes- 
man told Western correspondents that “all attempts to boycott [the off- 
cial May Day celebrations] or to interfere with the parades or to set up 
counterdemonstrations had failed,’ while Solidarity found in the sponta- 
neous marches and protests evidence of the public’s continuing resolve to 
assert its right to self-determination. 

Opposition to the authorities had become a permanent feature of pub- 
lic life in Poland. This had not been lost on the authorities, as the massive 
deployment of police confirmed. However, it was obvious that they did not 
have a program nor even a concept for resolving the problem. Jaruzelski’s 
pronouncement claiming “how much better than a few years ago is the at- 
mosphere in which we are celebrating May Day today, how much work we 
have done, and how much peace has come to Poland” must have sounded 
rather hollow to many Poles, including members of the establishment. 

The authorities remained preoccupied with their own apparent power, 
using it to mete out immediate punishment to numerous participants in 
the demonstrations. Scores of them were arrested and sentenced in sum- 
mary proceedings. Among the best known victims were Solidarity activists 
Jacek Kuron and Seweryn Jaworski, both of whom took part in the work- 
ers’ demonstration in Warsaw. After persuading a group of demonstrators 
to disperse, as suggested by the police, Kuron was arrested and along with 
Jaworski charged with “organizing a demonstration.”* They were eventu- 
ally sentenced to prison terms of three months, as were many other activists. 

On May 3 the riot police again appeared on the streets of Warsaw and 
Cracow to disperse thousands of demonstrators with water cannons, tear 
gas, and clubs. The demonstrations allegedly started in the aftermath of 
church services held to mark the anniversary of the democratic constitu- 
tion of 1791, never implemented due to the eventual partition of Poland. 
The anniversary, celebrated in Poland between 1919 and 1939, was disre- 
garded by post-World War II communist governments. The tradition was 
revived in 1981, and the population, apparently undeterred by offcial ha- 
rassment, continued to mark the anniversary with special church services. 
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34 
Campaign against the United States 
Jan B. de Weydenthal 


The Polish government appeared ready to endure a prolonged cooling in 
relations with the United States. A flurry of anti-American press commen- 
taries and official statements as well as a series of incidents involving Amer- 
ican diplomats and citizens in Poland took place. They seemed to reflect a 
deliberate policy designed both to dramatize Warsaw’s disappointment 
over what it perceived as the lack of appropriate US response to its politi- 
cal overtures and to create the impression that Washington was to blame 
for many of Poland’s problems. This policy was rooted in the contention 
that American policies toward Poland were part of a broad scheme to de- 
stabilize the communist world, incite a new cold war, and justify an Ameri- 
can arms buildup. 

Polish-American relations suffered a major downturn when the Polish 
authorities imposed martial law in December 1981. Washington immedi- 
ately criticized the move and promptly announced economic sanctions 
against the government in Warsaw. Such a reaction had apparently not 
been anticipated by the Polish authorities, and it produced a vigorous 
counterattack in the form of a massive propaganda campaign against the 
United States. Press articles, television programs, and official statements 
charged that the United States was interfering in Poland’s internal affairs 
and attempting to use the Polish crisis to undermine the communist sys- 
tem of government. 

Washington’s policy toward Poland reflected a step-by-step approach 
of responding to improvements in the situation in Poland rather than an 
acquiescence to the status quo. By late 1984 the US government had de- 
cided to lift most of the sanctions; in December 1984 it withdrew its ob- 
jection to consideration of Poland’s application to rejoin the International 
Monetary Fund, a move that was regarded as almost conciliatory. 

Then, however, US-Polish relations suddenly plummeted. At the end 
of February an American military attaché in Poland and his wife were de- 
tained by the authorities and, after rough treatment by the police, were 
charged with taking illegal photographs. They were subsequently expelled 
from Poland, a move which prompted the expulsion of a Polish military 
attaché from the United States. 

In March Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs Stefan Olszowski pub- 
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licly accused Washington of trying to force a new American Ambassador 
on the Polish govemment. (The two countries had not had ambassadors 
since February 1982, when the US ambassador retired from his post after 
his Polish counterpart asked for political asylum in the United States.) 
Olszowski’s statement only complicated the issue of an exchange of envoys. 

On April 19, 1985 Prime Minister Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski told a 
group of visiting American journalists that relations between Poland and 
the United States were “at the lowest ebb in the history of the two coun- 
tries.” While this was an exaggeration, Jaruzelski was particularly incensed 
by the USA’s alleged lack of respect for Poland’s “sovereignty as a state 
and its government” reflected in Washington’s preconditions for the nor- 
malization of relations: the lifting of maitial law, the release of political 
prisoners, and the beginning of a dialogue with the Catholic church and 
Solidanty.1 He claimed that they amounted to “an inadmissible form of 
interference in our internal affairs” and maintained that “these conditions 
had been met.” 

On May 1 the Polish authorities detained two American diplomats in 
Nowa Huta and charged them with participation in an illegal demonstra- 
tion; the US Department of State rejected these charges. On May 3 the 
two diplomats were expelled from Poland. The United States responded 
immediately by expelling four Polish diplomats in “response to the unac- 
ceptable treatment . . . of two American diplomats . . . and the outra- 
geously false accusations that the Polish goverment had used as the pre- 
text to expel our officers from Poland.’ 

On May 3 four American tourists were arrested in Cracow for allegedly 
participating in demonstrations; they left the country two days later. On 
May s the Polish government suspended the air courier service for the US 
Embassy in Warsaw and the ferry used to transport mail, packages, office 
supplies, and food unavailable in Poland. 

Commenting in an official statement on May 3 about the incidents 
involving American diplomats, Deputy Prime Minister Mieczysiaw F. Ra- 
kowski said that they were part of a “US conspiracy aimed at destabilizing 
Poland.”? He then charged that “with a view to obtaining evidence of 
Poles opposing the [Polish] authorities, the US government invests large 
amounts of money in underground and aboveground conspiracies; funds 
scholarship and pays out fees; and prompts, incites and expands Radio 
Free Europe and the Voice of America.” 

A Sense of Failure In view of Poland’s dependence on its ties with 
the West, particularly the United States, the regime’s actions seemed sur- 
prising and even absurd, given that Warsaw was involved in negotiations 
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with Western governments for the extension of Poland’s estimated $30 
billion debt and for aid to bolster its exports and improve its domestic 
economy. The United States played a major role in the negotiations. 

The main reason for the official hostility toward the United States 
was apparently the Polish government’s acute disappointment, bordering 
on offense, that the United States had not automatically accepted all of its 
actions as legitimate. In its view, a foreign government was not supposed 
to formally and officially object to the activities of another government as 
long as they were confined within its borders. The United States had been 
openly and repeatedly critical of the Polish authorities’ attempts to sup- 
press any form of opposition in the country. Washington regarded this be- 
havior as a violation of international conventions signed and ratified by 
Poland and did not hesitate to make its position known. This obviously 
irked the Polish government, which in turn argued that the American posi- 
tion amounted to a violation of its sovereignty. The Polish authorities ap- 
parently felt that the American attitude cast doubt on their legitimacy, a 
point on which they were particularly sensitive in view of their lack of po- 
litical support from the population, assuming that acceptance abroad would 
provide the semblance of a foundation for domestic approval. Ever since 
the suspension of martial law in December 1982, the Polish government 
had tried, with some success, to secure a degree of foreign recognition by 
the lifting of martial law, the release of political prisoners (the so-called 
amnesty), and the opening of contacts with the church hierarchy. 

An additional factor was the strong anti-American sentiment of Jaru- 
zelski and his close associates. Stung by public criticism of his actions by 
American officials and politicians, which of course became known to the 
Polish public, Jaruzelski had apparently developed a deep personal aversion 
to America and its representatives. 

The political style adopted by Polish leaders since the imposition of 
martial law may account for the abruptness of their actions, as in the ex- 
pulsions. The appearance of toughness and determination, allegedly deriv- 
ing from the military background of some of the leaders, was to convey the 
impression of the regime’s invincibility. The intransigence of most offcial 
statements and declarations conformed to this style. Its explicit and strong 
nationalism meant that each attack on America was presented as a defense 
of Polish national interests, traditions, customs, and national identity. 

In spite of these efforts, popular distrust and dislike for the govern- 
ment meant that the official propaganda was likely to have a limited effect 
at best, especially considering that the cooling of relations with the United 
States was linked by the Polish government to a rapprochement with the 
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Soviet Union. This was done either explicitly, by contrasting the ostensibly 
friendly attitude of Moscow with the hostility of Washington, or implic- 
itly, by insinuating that a loosening of ties with the West would inevitably 
lead to a strengthening of ties with the East. Such arguments, however, 
had been a constant feature of Polish political life for decades, with mini- 
mal effect. 
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IX Bulgaria Makes News 


35 
Mysterious Bombings 


G. S. and Rada Nikolaev 


A series of bomb assaults was reportedly carried out in several cities in Bul- 
garia amid the preparations for the fortieth anniversary of the communist 
takeover on September 9, 1944. On August 30, 1984, there was a bomb ex- 
plosion at Varna Airport on the Black Sea coast. According to Agence 
France Presse, there were “‘a few casualties” and “a number of ambulances 
were seen driving in the direction of the airport.” An hour later on the 
same day another bomb assault took place at Plovdiv’s railway station. An 
unidentified Western diplomat stationed in Austria was quoted as saying, 
“T can personally confirm that there was an attack.”? 

In addition to the closing of the highway from Plovdiv to Sofia during 
the night of August 30 to 31 other security measures were taken. Accord- 
ing to travelers, they were so evident that it was almost frightening. Ac- 
cording to persistent rumors, the two bombs exploded approximately at the 
time when Zhivkov was supposed to travel from Varna to Plovdiv. 

Western sources also cited unconfirmed rumors that more bombs had 
exploded in other Bulgarian cities, including Burgas on the Black Sea coast, 
Ruse, Shumen, Targovishte and Tolbuhin in northeastern Bulgaria, and 
Gabrovo in north central Bulgaria.* 

It was generally believed that Zhivkov had been the target, and mem- 
bers of the large Turkish minority in Bulgaria were suspected. Both allega- 
tions were rather farfetched. Since the abortive coup in April 1965 there 
had been no substantiated reports of major intemal opposition to Zhivkov, 
although sporadic unconfirmed rumors of attempts on his life had reached 
the West. Bulgarian Turks were unlikely perpetrators. However, it was 
possible that the state security agencies had planted the rumor of Turkish 


Rada Nikolaev is responsible for material about antiterrorist legislation. 
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involvement in order to divert attention from the real cause of the bomb- 
ings. 

The regime had always been reluctant to provide details of crimes or 
terrorist acts promptly or even to acknowledge them. The Bulgarian News 
Agency (BTA) confirmed only the Plovdiv incident on August 30 but 
denied that it had been a bomb attack.’ It allegedly was “an accident of a 
vulgarly criminal nature . . . in which several people were injured.” This 
formulation apparently was meant to create the impression that the inci- 
dent had been a brawl; but the reportedly unprecedented speed with which 
the damage to the Plovdiv railway station had been repaired indicated that 
something more serious had happened. sta was quick to add that “this ac- 
cident, however, cannot be described as a politically motivated act.” 

In spite of the agency’s dismissal of Western reports as “groundless,” 
the explosions apparently continued long after the Plovdiy blast on August 
30.° Later reports affirmed that the bombings started not on August 30 but 
a month earlier, in late July.7? Apparently shortly after the September 9 
celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of communism, an explosive device 
was discovered in Sofia’s Pirogov Emergency Hospital. This attempt to 
bomb a public building clearly was politically inspired: according to West- 
ern diplomats in Moscow quoting Bulgarian sources, the hospital staff dis- 
closed that a message reading “40 Yeats—4o Bombs” had been found near 
the device. The device was presumably not meant to explode, because if it 
had, the message would have been missed. 

On May 17, 1985, the Bulgarian National Assembly passed amend- 
ments to the Penal Code aimed at combating terrorism. At an advance 
press conference on May 13, Chief Prosecutor Kostadin Liutoy more or 
less openly admitted that the new, stricter provisions were due to the vari- 
ous bomb attacks and other incidents that had occurred over the previous 
nine months.® This admission, however, was obviously intended only for 
foreign press representatives; although the Bulgarian media representatives 
had attended the press conference, they subsequently failed, with two ex- 
ceptions, to discuss the issue. The first was Radio Sofia, which reported 
that the aim of the amendments was “to protect more effectively the lives 
and peace of mind of citizens.” The second was Trud,' which quoted Liu- 
tov’s statement that the amendments were “connected with the struggle 
against international terrorism and similar manifestations in our country.” 

The series of bomb attacks that began in late August 1984 had, mean- 
while, been followed by other mysterious incidents. On March 9g, 1985, a 
train had been blown up by a bomb, that killed seven and wounded nine 
people. The Bulgarian media reported this only three days later. Finally, 
on May 3, Radio Sofia admitted to its domestic audience that since the 
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beginning of the year more than fifteen people had died in streetcar fires 
in Sofia, thus confirming rumors that people did not dare ride on the trams 
for fear of bombs. 

At the press conference on May 13 Liutov admitted that there had 
been a bomb attack in Plovdiv that had caused one death, as well as one 
in Varna on the same day, and the “incident” on the train. He implied 
that this had been an intentional attack. Later Liutov was quoted as having 
said at another press conference on May 17 that as many as thirty people 
had died in bombings since August, a figure probably including the deaths 
on streetcars." 

All the material published in connection with the amendments to the 
Penal Code attempted to deny that there was any terrorism in Bulgaria. 
The daily Otechestven Front'* referred to influences from abroad, thus in- 
directly implying political motives. Most comments alluded to interna- 
tional terrorism and drug smuggling and even claimed that the new legis- 
lation would improve the image of Bulgaria abroad as a country working to 
combat crime, thus diverting attention from the repressive measures against 
the country’s own population. 

It seemed to be a fact, however, that both the Bulgarian regime and 
public were alarmed and frightened. There was evidence of a psychosis, 
partly directed against the Turkish minority. The implication that the 
Turks may have been responsible for the bomb attacks possibly could have 
been disinformation intentionally spread by the regime in order to prepare 
the ground for its planned campaign against them and to divert attention 
from what may have been organized and politically motivated antiregime 
resistance. 


36 
Forced Assimilation of the Turks 
Rada Nikolaev and G. S. 


The Turkish daily press reported in mid-January 1985 that Turkish Presi- 
dent Kenan Evren had sent a message to Todor Zhivkov expressing con- 
cern about the treatment of the Turkish ethnic minority in Bulgaria, and 
Zhivkov had replied, promising to investigate the matter. These facts were 
also confirmed by a spokesman from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. According to various Turkish sources,! complaints from the Turkish 
minority included pressure to “Bulgarize” names, a prohibition on the pub- 
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lic use of the Turkish language, and other measures aimed at the forced 
assimilation of the minority into the dominant culture. Violent resistance 
by Turks and the use of force by Bulgarian authorities had been reported 
and allegedly resulted in a number of deaths. Conflicting figures were given 
about the number of deaths, varying from 40 to 880, but all reports con- 
curred that clashes took place in the town of Momchilgrad in the Kard- 
zhali district. It was believed that military reinforcements had been sent to 
the region, and resisting Turks had reportedly been imprisoned. 

The Bulgarian press remained predictably silent about the issue. Dep- 
uty Minister of Foreign Affairs Ivan Ganev reportedly had indirectly ad- 
mitted that there was pressure on the Turkish minority, but denied that 
there had been clashes.? 

The reported assimilation campaign evolved against the background 
of the scp’s 1971 program, which stated that “the process of development 
of the socialist nation will expand further” and that “the citizens of differ- 
ent national origins in our country will come ever closer together.” A few 
years later the term “unified Bulgarian socialist nation” began to appear, 
and in 1977 one author proclaimed that “our country is almost completely 
of one ethnic type and is moving toward complete national homogene- 
ity.” In 1979 Todor Zhivkoy asserted that “the national question has been 
solved definitively and categorically by the population itself. . . . Bulgaria 
has no internal problems connected with the nationality question.” Arti- 
cle 45 of the Constitution of 1971, which declared that “citizens of non- 
Bulgarian origin, in addition to the mandatory study of the Bulgarian lan- 
guage, have the nght to study their own language,” was not observed. 

Accordingly, nationality statistics had not been published since the 
census of 1965, and since the mid-197os nationality data were no longer 
entered on identity cards or other official documents. The range of esti- 
mates for the size of the Turkish minority in early 1985 varied between 
800,000 and 1,100,000 or about 10 percent of the country’s population of 
nearly 9,000,000. The official figure based on the census of December 1965 
was 746,755. Since then, on the basis of a Bulgarian-Turkish agreement of 
1968, about 60,000 to 70,000 ethnic Turks had emigrated to Turkey;* after 
1978 emigration apparently was limited to a few special cases. Because of 
higher birthrate among Turks than among Bulgarians, natural growth 
probably compensated for losses from emigration. Estimates that there 
were more than one million ethnic Turks in Bulgaria thus seemed plausible. 

However, a West German journalist, Harry Schleicher, quoting “ofh- 
cial information,” gave a surprising and quite different figure.5 He reported 
that by the beginning of the 1980s only one half of the estimated 800,000 
Turks in Bulgaria remained, constituting only about 5 percent of the total 
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population. Other Western journalists later also reported figures of 350,000 
Or 400,000, based on statements by official Bulgarian sources. Such figures 
could be interpreted as proof that the campaign of Bulgarization had been 
in effect for some time and had largely achieved its goal. 

There were indications that the Bulgarization campaign towards eth- 
nic Turks actually began in the early 1970s, possibly through deliberate 
confusion of Turks with the Pomaks, ethnic Bulgarians with Moslem 
names on account of their religion. Resettlement of Turks from regions 
with the strongest Turkish communities took place, and reports that Turks 
were pressured to change their names when issued new identity cards sur- 
faced as early as 1972 and 1974.° 

The Bulgarian policy of denying ethnic identity to previously recog- 
nized minorities dated back to the early 1960s; in the 1965 census the 
Macedonian minority of nearly 200,000 simply was not recognized, a mat- 
ter of continuing controversy with Yugoslavia.’ In the early 1970s a cam- 
paign to Bulgarize the names of the approximately 120,000 Pomaks was 
implemented. 

Another strong ethnic minority, the Gypsies, who numbered 198,000 
in 1956 and apparently increased to more than 400,000 by the late 1970s, 
apparently also had been quietly Bulgarized. References to them in the 
press all but ceased. Only two small minorities, the Jews and the Arme- 
nians, who in 1956 numbered about 6,000 and 22,000 respectively, could 
retain their officially recognized organizations and printed publications. 

The Turkish minority had no organization, but the regime provided 
it with a Turkish-language newspaper and magazine with limited circula- 
tions of 20,000 and 10,000 respectively. Bulgarian radio broadcast “for the 
Bulgarian Turks” three hours a day. Turkish-language shows were featured 
in the state theaters in Shumen, Kardzhali, and Razgrad. In 1985 the Mos- 
lems in Bulgaria still had a religious head, the chief mufti, and local imams, 
but the regime’s propaganda particularly attacked their “anachronistic reli- 
gion” and its customs.® 

Ethnic Turks remained underrepresented in the top state and party 
bodies, and their social status was lower than that of Bulgarians. In 1958, 
Turkish-language schools were replaced by schools that mixed Turkish 
and Bulgarian children; gradually, these schools became purely Bulgarian. 
Teachers of Turkish origin were attacked in the local press for giving les- 
sons in Turkish.® 

Following the January 1985 appeal by President Evren, the official 
Turkish attitude toward the plight of the Turkish ethnic minority re- 
mained cautious and reserved for some time. Official statements were, on 
the whole, confined to expressions of intent to deal with the issue through 
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diplomatic channels. The caution was apparently based on a certain degree 
of disbelief in the rumored extent of the issue and a desire not to burden 
the relatively good relations with Bulgaria, to say nothing of Turkey’s . 
own problem with ethnic minorities. Shortly afterwards, however, senior 
Turkish officials were compelled to admit that “it is clear that they [the 
Bulgarians] are doing something” and to express “serious concern.’”?° 

Bulgarian reaction during the first two weeks after the issue had be- 
come public was restricted to the cancellation of tourist travel for Turkish 
citizens. Although the Bulgarian Embassy in Ankara asserted that this step 
had been taken by the Balkantourist travel agency without the knowledge 
of authorities, it was not retracted. 

The fact that Bulgaria had blocked roads leading to Momchilgrad and 
Kardzhali had been repeatedly confirmed and criticized since January 
1985. The measure was subsequently applied to other areas with Turk- 
ish communities. On January 27 three Turkish journalists were expelled 
for entering Bulgaria on transit visas and for attempting to speak to ethnic 
Turks in the sealed-off areas.1! 

From January to March, the Bulgarians said only that reports about 
forcible measures against the Turks, about their resistance, and about the 
accompanying violence and suicides were ill-intentioned falsehoods designed 
to disturb the good relations between Bulgaria and Turkey. They acknowl- 
edged, however, that very large numbers of Turks—in some towns the en- 
tire population—had “voluntarily” dropped their Turkish names to take 
Bulgarian ones, an admission seemingly tantamount to admission of all 
the other charges. 

In the meantime, the Turkish government came under pressure ex- 
erted by the group of about 230,000 Turks who had emigrated from Bul- 
garia in 1949-51 and in 1969-78. In their explicit description of the events 
in Bulgaria, based on the evidence of letters from relatives and recent tray- 
elers’ testimony, they used the term “genocide.” They demanded an ap- 
peal to the United Nations as well as the repatriation of the estimated 1 
million Turks remaining in Bulgaria. 

Still very cautious not to damage relations with its neighbor, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1985, the Turkish government recalled its ambassador from Sofia 
“for consultations,” but emphasized that this was “routine” and not to be 
interpreted as a protest.’* The tone of Turkish official statements became 
sharper on February 21 and 22; in a veiled threat to Bulgaria, Premier Tur- 
gut Ozal admitted that Turkey could not do much about the situation, but 
that it might act fifteen years later when it was far stronger numerically. A 
seven-point program was reportedly developed by the Turkish government 
following a hearing in parliament. Its points included lobbying other Mos- 
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lem countries, possibly taking the issue to the uN, and sending trucks to 
Europe via a Black Sea ferry to Romania in order to bypass Bulgaria. On 
February 24 it was reported that the president of the Turkish National As- 
sembly had applied for permission for a five-man parliamentary fact-finding 
group to visit Bulgaria. 

In a speech at Erzerum on February 27 Premier Ozal surprised ob- 
servers by indicating his willingness to accept a much larger number of 
immigrants from Bulgaria than considered feasible, saying: “Let them send 
us 500,000 . . . , let them send us even more. . . .” 

Turkey’s initiatives were such as not to jeopardize the still “normal,” 
although rather cool, bilateral relations, especially since its relations with 
its other Balkan neighbor, Greece, were already tense. Moreover, its efforts 
to develop good relations with its ally and neighbor, the USSR, had to be 
maintained. The policy of cooperation in the Balkans supported by Bul- 
garia, Romania, and Greece, however, remained less important for Turkey. 

Bulgaria and Turkey had a significant economic interest in their use 
of each other’s territory for transit of goods to Europe and the Middle 
East. Bulgaria had been increasingly investing more in transport, priding 
itself that its International Automobile Transport trust had become the 
largest organization of this sort in Europe.!? Bulgaria was also an impor- 
tant transit point for Turkish workers traveling to and from Central and 
Western Europe, and this trafic provided profit for Bulgarian economy, at 
least in the form of visa fees. For its part, Turkey imported electricity from 
Bulgaria and obtained its imports of Soviet natural gas from the Bulgarian 
pipeline network. 

In March, the issue of forced Bulgarization prompted the Sofia au- 
thorities to dispatch a number of high-ranking officials to regions populated 
by Turks and Pomaks. The purpose of the visits was to explain the official 
position on the issue and to warn against further dissent among the local 
population. Ignored in the central press, the issue received prominent cov- 
erage in several local newspapers. 

According to the provincial newspaper Pirinsko delo published in Bla- 
goevgrad, cc Secretary Dimitar Stanishev proclaimed: “There is and there 
will be no emigration of Bulgarian citizens to Turkey. Bulgarian-Turkish 
negotiations on this issue will not be held. We shall not discuss it with any 
other state, because there is not a single section of the Bulgarian people 
that belongs to another nation. . . . This is the firm and unchangeable po- 
sition of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria and of its party and government 
leadership.” 4 

Minister of Internal Affairs and Politburo candidate member Dimitar 
Stoianov intransigently claimed that the ethnic Turks were in fact Bulgar- 
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ians and that they had never been anything else: “All of our fellow- 
countrymen who reverted to their Bulgarian names are Bulgarians. They 
are the bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the Bulgarian nation. Al- 
though the Bulgarian national consciousness of some of them may still be 
blurred, they are of the same Bulgarian flesh and blood; they are children 
of the Bulgarian nation; they were forcibly tom away and now they are 
coming back home. There are no Turks in Bulgaria. The issue is closed.”*® 

Similar assimilation efforts had been undertaken at different times in 
the past throughout the Balkans, where the nationality problem had al- 
ways been a difficult political issue. They almost invariably failed, and 
most of the time they proved counterproductive on account of the result- 
ing bitterness and enduring hostility. Yet governments continued to per- 
ceive sizeable minorities as potential sources of support for outside inter- 
vention and a pretext for territorial claims. 

It was unclear why Bulgaria embarked upon the forced assimilation 
of its Turkish population, which, although numerous, was economically 
weak and dispersed in several, often remote, parts of the country. Turks 
posed no political threat without provocation by campaigns such as Bul- 
garization, but their active resistance to assimilation caused considerable 
international outcry. The Bulgarian authorities apparently miscalculated 
the domestic and international reaction. 


7 
The Papal Assassination Plot 


Charles Robertiello and G. S. 


The second trial resulting from the attempt to assassinate Pope John Paul 
II in 1981 opened in Rome on May 27, 1985. A Turkish gunman, Mehmet 
Ali Agga, had already been convicted of shooting the pope and jailed for 
life. But the case did not end there. Once in prison, Agga changed his 
claim that he acted alone. He implicated four Turks and three Bulgarians. 
Two of the latter were employees of the Bulgarian Embassy in Rome at 
the time of the shooting, and the third worked for the Bulgarian airlines 
in Rome. The accusations against them raised the possibility of an inter- 
national plot to murder the pope, perhaps involving the Bulgarian secret 
service. 

The airline employee, Sergei Antonov, had been arrested in Novem- 
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ber 1982, but the embassy employees, Todor Aivazov and Zhelio Vasilev, 
were outside Italian jurisdiction by then. Aivazov had traveled to Sofia in 
eatly November for a purported vacation from which he never returned. 
Earlier the same year Vasilev left for Bulgaria, allegedly after having com- 
pleted his assignment in Rome. 

In December 1982, amid the furor provoked by the disclosures of the 
suspected involvement of Bulgarian officials, Italy had recalled its ambas- 
sador in Sofia. A few days before that, Bulgaria had recalled its own ambas- 
sador in Rome. During the following year, Examining Magistrate Ilario 
Martella and Public Prosecutor Antonio Albano continued their meticu- 
lous, laborious investigation, questioning witnesses and attempting to verify 
leads inside and outside Italy in an effort to corroborate Agga’s ever- 
changing version of the events. In July 1983 Martella visited Bulgaria, and 
in September and December Bulgarian magistrates came to Rome. 

In December 1983 Antonov asked for permission to leave jail and 
continue detention under house arrest for health reasons. His request was 
granted. The next month, in January 1984, Italy and Bulgaria agreed to 
again exchange ambassadors. In May 1984, Albano, believing that he had 
enough information to end his work on the case, recommended to Mar- 
tella that the three Bulgarians and five Turks, including Agca, be re- 
manded for trial, privately expressing the conviction that the papal attack 
was a part of “a politically motivated, Eastern-controlled plot.” It was 
believed that Martella was convinced that there also had been an interna- 
tional plot behind the 1981 shooting. 

The Bulgarian government’s response to the affair aggravated the con- 
troversy and fueled tensions. The dominant sentiment in Rome was that 
Sofia’s response needlessly worsened its position without giving it com- 
pensating international benefits. An example was Bulgaria’s use of nine- 
teenth-century rhetoric such as “Antonov is Bulgaria in chains.” The head 
of the Bulgarian news agency, Boian Traikov, had been continuously at- 
tacking the Italian magistrates involved in the case, implying only days 
before the trial that one of Italy’s most respected magistrates was a liar. 
When asked to clarify this statement, he claimed that he was unable to 
respond and recommended that the facts be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. 

The multichanneled Bulgarian propaganda ultimately failed to pro- 
duce any valid arguments, continuously repeating the emphatic assertion 
that Antonov, and, by implication, Bulgaria, were innocent. Very little had 
been done, however, to establish innocence for the two other Bulgarian 
defendants in the trial, Vasilev and Aivazov, both of whom were in Sofia. 

During the pretrial period the Bulgarian news agency issued eight 
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“express editions” containing selected material in defense of Antonov. 
Numerous foreign journalists, primarily from the West, were commis- 
sioned to write pro-Antonoy articles, studies, and books. The regime’s 
response to the investigation was desperate and forceful, if not always 
convincing. The mood of the Bulgarian authorities was laconically sum- 
marized by an unnamed Italian official on the eve of the trial: “More than 
anything else they are afraid.” 

The Bulgarian media covered the trial in Rome in great detail but in 
a markedly selective manner. Agca’s bizarre and contradictory behavior 
encouraged the regime’s propaganda officials. They quickly denigrated him 
whenever he seemed to confirm the alleged Bulgarian connection, but were 
equally quick to insist that he was teiling the truth whenever he contra- 
dicted his previous testimony. When the face-to-face confrontation be- 
tween Agca and Antonov occurred on July 11, the Bulgarian media were 
jubilant over Ag¢a’s confusion and showered Antonov with praise. 

During a papal audience granted to a Bulgarian cultural delegation 
three days prior to the opening session of the Rome trial,” the head of the 
group, Deputy Chairman of the State Council Georgi Dzhagarov, was 
heard telling the pope that the trial and the alleged involvement of the 
three Bulgarians disturbed him. “Neither our country nor any of our citi- 
zens are mixed up in this monstrous act,” he claimed. The pope in re- 
sponse expressed his hope that the affair “would not be damaging to the 
name of a Slavic people,” and informed the Bulgarian delegation that he 
prayed every day “for a good and positive solution” to the trial. The Bul- 
garian media did not report any of these details. 

Another development related to the retrial was the surprising return 
to Turkey on July 6, 1985, of Bekir Celenk, the Turkish arms smuggler 
who was one of the defendants in Rome and who had been living “under 
serveillance” in Sofia since 1982. Turkey had placed him under investiga- 
tive arrest for smuggling. The Italian judiciary had earlier demanded his 
extradition from Bulgaria, but according to a press conference held in 
Sofia on February 7, 1985,* the Bulgarian authorities would not allow him 
to leave, claiming that he would be needed in Bulgaria in a slander trial 
against Agca, the pope’s assailant. It was not known when, if ever, the 
planned “slander trial” would take place. Days before the Rome trial 
started, the Bulgarian authorities reported that “The Chief Prosecuting 
Magistracy of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria announced that the pre- 
liminary investigation of the slanderous allegations by Mehmet Ali Agca 
about Bulgarian nationals’ participation in the attempted assassination of 
Pope John Paul II has been completed.’ Celenk, apparently no longer 
needed in Sofia for the slander trial, was released and sent to Turkey. Some 
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observers were inclined to interpret this as a skillful Bulgarian maneuver 
“timed to sway the court in Rome and create friction between Italy and 
Turkey” over the requested extradition of Celenk to Rome.® 

Others speculated that the Bulgarian authorities preferred to get rid 
of such a “hot potato” once doubts emerged concerning the truth of 
Agg¢a’s allegations of Bulgarian involvement in his crime. According to this 
hypothesis, the Bulgarians chose the less damaging alternative: to be in- 
criminated by Celenk for official involvement in drug and weapons traffick- 
ing rather than in the assassination plot. According to the New York 
Times, “Celenk has already confessed that he shipped weapons from West 
Germany and Czechoslovakia through Bulgaria to Turkey and Lebanon. 
The smuggled weapons were exchanged for heroin from the Middle 
East... . The operation was overseen by the Bulgarian government 
through its state-owned trading company Kintex.”* 

Over a period of more than two-and-a-half years, the Bulgarian re- 
gime’s coverage of the Antonov case and of the trial in Rome had been 
modified to some extent. The change was not so much a matter of content 
as of tone; Sofia’s denial of any involvement in the assassination plot re- 
mained the same. Between Antonoy’s arrest in November 1982 and the 
trial in May 1985 the Bulgarian media used its strongest Cold War lan- 
guage in decades, but after Agca’s confusing testimony and unpredictable 
behavior at the hearings, the abusive language was toned down.® The first 
phase of the trial apparently had allayed some of the Bulgarian regime’s 
fears. 


38 
The Regime Defends Itself 
Rada Nikolaev 








At a highly publicized press conference in Sofia on February 6, 1985, the 
Sofia regime attempted to refute Bulgaria’s image as a country allegedly 
involved in drug smuggling. Earlier, isolated accusations of such activities 
resurfaced in connection with revelations in late 1982 about Bulgarian 
involvement in the assassination attempt on the pope and a parallel case 
of drug and weapons smuggling investigated in northern Italy. From that 
time, accusations in the Western media and from officials throughout the 
world, particularly in the United States, persisted. 

Drug Smuggling Since early 1984, the Bulgarian media had been 
assiduously reporting cases of Bulgarian customs agents seizing foreigners 
at the border for drug smuggling. At more or less regular intervals, the 
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director general of Bulgarian customs, Nikolai Nikolov, and his deputy, 
Todor Tsvetkov, gave interviews and published articles to prove that 
Bulgaria was actively combating drug smuggling. Nikolov reported that in 
eighteen years Bulgarian customs had foiled 1,000 attempts to smuggle a 
total of 30,000 kilograms of drugs, adding, somewhat disingenuously, that 
Bulgaria had “thereby contributed to reducing drug addiction in countries 
of the West.’? 

Speakers at the press conference on February 6, including Director 
General of Sofia Press Stefan Petrov, Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
Georgi Pirinski, and Tsvetkov, argued that no Bulgarian citizens or vehicle 
had even been caught smuggling drugs.? However, the otherwise diligent 
Bulgarian customs officials may not have been eager to catch Bulgarian 
smugglers who had official protection, and evidence suggested that Bul- 
garia was using the services of foreign nationals for smuggling purposes. 

A brief notice in the Bulgarian press revealed that a week before the 
press conference “competent agencies” from Bulgaria and the United 
States held talks in Sofia “on the questions of the struggle against illegal 
drug trafficking.”* According to the U.S. side, however, the Bulgarians 
showed reluctance to engage in joint investigations, and no agreement on 
renewed cooperation was reached. 

Kintex and Arms Smuggling Foreign journalists also asked questions 
about the foreign trade enterprise Kintex—generally known to be dealing 
with arms—which had allegedly handled numerous illegal arms supplies to 
terrorist movements. This question forced the Bulgarian media to discuss 
Kintex.* Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade Pirinski insisted that Kintex 
was an ordinary foreign trade organization dealing “first of all with the 
importation of military property,” adding that its activities were “con- 
nected with the defense needs of Bulgaria” and that “this is done jointly 
with the organizations of the other socialist countries.”® This public ad- 
mission that Kintex did import arms was unexpected. 

The Ethnic Turks A press conference on the persecution of ethnic 
Turks was held on February 7, 1985, at the request of Western correspon- 
dents.® The Bulgarian media, however, never mentioned it and no govern- 
ment officials participated. As its trump cards, the regime produced two 
ethnic Turks who addressed the press conference. One, presenting himself 
as the mufti of Plovdiv, had come to refute Turkish press reports that he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself in protest against the forced 
Bulgarization and in order to “die as a Turk.”? The other Turk was from 
the solidly Turkish small town of Dzhebel. He appeared under the name 
of Apostol Mishev and revealed that he had changed his Turkish name of 
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Abdullah Memishev Siuleimanoy the previous December “by his own 
choice.” He added that most people (or, according to another report, all 
the people) in his town had “voluntarily” changed their names at the end 
of December 1984.8 

As for the reports on violence, the organizer of the conference, First 
Deputy Director of the Sofia Press Agency Filip Bokov, simply told for- 
eign correspondents who asked to meet five other Bulgarian Turks whose 
deaths had been reported in Turkey that he took personal responsibility 
for declaring that those five, too, were safe and sound. His explanation for 
their absence, however, was not reassuring: “We could not find them to 
bring them to this meeting.”® 

The Shooting of the Pope A fourth press conference was held on 
February 7 to discuss the Bulgarian connection in the assassination at- 
tempt on the pope. Ever since the Italian judicial authorities formally 
indicted three Bulgarians and four Turks in October 1984, Bulgaria had 
noticeably amplified its vociferous defense of its accused nationals, Sergei 
Antonov, Todor Aivazov, and Zhelio Vasilev. The Bulgarian media claimed 
that the press conference had been convened at the request of foreign 
journalists, but, according to one report, it had been proposed to them with 
the promise that it would produce a “small sensation.”!° 

The “sensation” was possibly the participation of one of the Turks 
indicted in Italy, the businessman Bekir Celenk, also wanted in Turkey for 
smuggling, who was being kept under “surveillance” in Sofia. One of the 
Bulgarian defendants in the Rome trial, Zhelio Vasilev, was also present. 
He had been promoted from major to lieutenant colonel! and had been 
very active in the Bulgarian propaganda campaign in his own and An- 
tonov’s defense. The other accused, Todor Aivazov, who was still in Bul- 
garia, remained conspicuously silent. 

Among the “revelations” made at the press conference was a state- 
ment by Celenk that he would go to Rome if he were assured of safe 
conduct. Vasilev, on the other hand, said that he would not go because he 
would then “risk becoming the victim of a judicial error.” Another revela- 
tion was that Bulgaria would not let Celenk go because he would be 
needed in Sofia in a slander trial against the pope’s assailant, Mehmet Ali 
Agga.?? 

The organizers of the press conference encouraged extensive discussion 
of insignificant details but scrupulously avoided more significant questions 
by British and Italian journalists in favor of those asked by Bulgarians. 
The unsophisticated handling of the conference and unconvincing argu- 
ments certainly failed to bolster the image of the Bulgarian hosts. 
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A Country on the Move? 
Stephen Ashley 


By 1985, the established view of the Bulgarian Communist Party was that 
the next few years would see Bulgaria embark on “the construction of a 
mature socialist society.” The scp Secretary General Todor Zhivkoy re- 
peatedly aired this objective, emphasizing it in his programmatic speech to 
a plenum of the Central Committee on February 12, 1985. He said that 
the program for “mature socialism” was a natural development of the 
so-called April line he promulgated in 1956.1 

The phrase “mature socialism” suggested that the party considered 
certain fundamental tasks of socialism, presumably the establishment of 
an industrial base and the urbanization of much of the population, com- 
pleted.2 The program for “mature socialism” should therefore be inter- 
preted as referring largely to qualitative developments, particularly in the 
economy, which had been the subject of much attention since the late 
1970s. The idea that socialism had vital qualitative tasks to perform was 
frequently put forward by Zhivkov’s late daughter Lyudmila in a major col- 
lection of speeches and articles called Za usavarshenstvuvane na choveka i 
obshtestvoto {ior the perfection of man and society] (Sofia: Nauka i 
Izkustvo, 1981). Her almost mystical program for progress continued to 
influence the discussions about the “maturity” of socialism. 

Two forthcoming events were crucial to the course of the sep in the 
late 1980s: the thirteenth congress of the party, scheduled for April 1986, 
and the adoption of the ninth five-year plan for the years 1986 to 1990. 
The party was apparently committed to the continuation and improvement 
of the New Economic Mechanism (NEM). 

In his speech to the cc plenum, Zhivkov called for Bulgaria to strive 
for “a leading position in the world economy, world science, and world 
culture.”* Technological progress was designated as the objective of the 
eighth five-year plan, and Nem statements had always given priority to 
technological advance. Its other major objectives included improvement of 
the planning mechanism, partly by assigning greater importance to the 
five-year plans and partly by encouraging supplemental planning by the 
enterprises themselves; increase of labor productivity, not merely by new 
technology but also by reformation of the wage system and the introduc- 
tion of “moral incentives”; establishment of greater cost effectiveness in 
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production; and the attainment of a greater competitiveness for Bulgarian 
products on the world market.* 

The NEM originated with the attempts under the premiership of 
Stanko Todorov in the mid-1g970s to improve the organization of produc- 
tion. The idea that “economically self-supporting” complexes should be- 
come the fundamental units of the national economy was raised during 
this period.® Regulations governing such units were issued, although most 
of them had not yet been formed. Some units were at first planned to be 
extremely large; the National Agro-Industrial Complex, for instance, was 
to comprise approximately 50 percent of the national labor force and to 
be responsible for 36 percent of the Gross National Product.® 

The contradiction between the desire to devolve authority and deci- 
sion making and the compulsion to retain central control was evident in 
recommendations for planning policy. In a commentary on October 14, 
1977, Rabotnichesko delo referred to “‘a greatly improved planning mecha- 
nism based on the Leninist principle of democratic centralism.”* At the 
same time it urged that centralized planning be “organically combined 
with the creative and active participation of the working people” through 
the encouragement of supplemental planning by labor collectives. When 
the NEM was revamped in January 1982, Prime Minister Grisha Filipov 
admitted that the harmonization of central and supplemental planning 
had been the chief difficulty.* 

A further difficulty concerned the desired increase in labor produc- 
tivity. In a speech on February 11, 1980, Zhivkov stated that this problem 
appeared insoluble even in the comparatively successful sector of agricul- 
ture. He said that the 1980s must see a “manifold” increase in produc- 
tivity, to be achieved in large measure by the “intellectualization of 
production,” meaning presumably the application of science in the econ- 
omy. The University of Sofia subsequently increased its quotas of students 
in computer science, mechanical engineering and the somewhat faddish 
field of biotechnology.'° The presence of many thousands of Vietnamese 
workers in Bulgaria and continuing alarm over the falling birthrate were 
indicative of the continued low level of labor productivity. 

The quality of Bulgarian production was the subject of a special con- 
ference in Varna in May 1983. In an extremely blunt speech, Zhivkov 
claimed that goods worth 66 million leva had to be withdrawn from the 
domestic market in 1982 because of their poor quality.1t Within the cMEa, 
for example, Bulgarian forklift trucks and calculators were considered un- 
reliable; however, the penalties for shoddy production were very slight.1? 

The nem did little to remove the bureaucratic obstacles to economic 
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success. It failed either to modify the political structure of the economy or 
to provide incentives to the individuals responsible for effecting the desired 
changes. Nevertheless, it still enabled Bulgaria to continue to outperform 
Romania and Poland. 

There had been indications that the party would no longer emphasize 
consumer goods as much as it had done in the 1970s. A Bcp plenum dis- 
cussed the importance of the “strategic branches” of the economy and the 
central position of machine building, energy, and the provision of raw 
materials.'* Energy shortages partly explained this renewed emphasis on 
the heavy industry. At the same time they also raised doubts about the 
party’s ability to proceed with economic expansion, especially if new tech- 
nology were to mean higher energy consumption. 

There had been some discussion of expanding the private sector, 
which had proved so successful in agriculture, but official policies re- 
mained fraught with contradictions. For example, in January 1981 pri- 
vate restaurants were permitted but were not guaranteed supplies or al- 
lowed to employ staff. As a result, a large number of those that opened 
were soon forced to close. It nevertheless seemed possible that attempts 
would be made to legalize certain sectors of the black market, such as 
private plumbing services, electrical work, and carpentry. 

Since the mid-1g5os the Bulgarian leadership had been remarkably 
stable, partly a result of Soviet domination and partly of Zhivkov’s shrewd- 
ness and tenacity. However, Zhivkov was seventy-four years old, and al- 
though foreign commentators repeatedly stressed his willingness to pro- 
mote men of ability, he had failed to indicate a successor. Instead, he had 
introduced into the government a number of young and ambitious men 
who possibly were nurturing their own hopes of succession. 

Among the candidates, the front-runners were Prime Minister Grisha 
Filipov, Foreign Minister Petar Mladenov, and former Prime Minister 
Stanko Todorov, as well as the rising stars Ognian Doinov, Chudomir 
Alexandrov, Andrei Lukanov and Georgi Iordanov. Filipov and Mladenoy 
were handicapped by being too closely associated with the outgoing Soviet 
leadership. In addition, the immensely unpopular Filipov also deeply 
offended the public with his imperfect Bulgarian, the result of his Russian 
background and education. Doinov was believed to be a relative of Zhivkov, 
and his responsibilities as minister for machine building could serve him 
well in the event that the Nem proved successful. The chief economic min- 
ister Todor Bozhinov apparently had bome some blame for Bulgaria’s 
energy problems and had been demoted."* 

With the absence of clear succession, a return to the factionalism 
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that had antedated the rise of Zhivkov was a possibility. Even after the 
death of Lyudmila Zhivkova it proved impossible for almost a year to ap- 
point her successor as president of the Committee for Culture. In a speech 
on February 1, 1982, Alexander Lilov, a close associate of Zhivkova, attrib- 
uted this to “hard-line opponents of her policies’ and warned of the 
danger “of resurrecting dogmatism, sectarian natrow-mindedness and mis- 
interpretations.” ?° 

Factionalism apparently fostered a greater political role for the army. 
In 1965 there had been an attempted coup d’état at the Vratsa garrison; in 
January 1984 the head of the army’s political department was replaced.1® 
The army had been much affected by the revival of nationalism: the 
seventieth anniversary of the First Balkan War of 1912 was celebrated as a 
triumph of the Bulgarian Army. 

Conceivably, the unprecedented events in 1983 in the small town of 
Zlatitsa near Sofia were also suggestive of more than merely local patriotism 
and stubbornness. In rejecting the order of the Politburo to merge their 
town with their local rival, Pirdop, the Zlatitsa town fathers set a precedent 
of defiance that was reported in official newspapers.1* 

In Bulgaria’s relations with the USSR, there had been certain signs of 
strain over the call for a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans, the inequality 
of economic relations, and renewed nationalism in Bulgaria.** It was even 
widely believed in Bulgaria that Lyudmila Zhivkova had been murdered on 
Russian orders to prevent her from preaching the “Bulgarian idea.” In any 
case, relations between Russia and the Bulgarian people had seldom been 
as harmonious as officials in Sofia liked to pretend. However, Bulgaria’s 
great economic dependence on the Soviet Union would certainly discour- 
age any demonstrative anti-Sovietism. In 1983, USSR had received 56 per- 
cent of Bulgarian exports and provided 58.1 percent of Bulgarian imports.’® 

Relations with Greece continued to improve. In 1983 Greece ranked 
second among Bulgaria’s noncommunist trading partners following a 72 
percent increase in the volume of trade between the two countries over 
the previous two years.?° 

Yugoslav Prime Minister Milka Planinc’s visit to Sofia in July 1984 
marked an improvement in Bulgarian-Yugoslav relations. Her dialogue 
with Zhivkov was described as “friendly, frank, and substantial.” Planinc 
said that the Yugoslavs placed no preconditions on economic cooperation 
with Bulgaria, a clear reference to the Macedonian question. Conflict over 
this particular issue had intensified, partly because in 1983 Bulgaria, re- 
garding Macedonia as lost Bulgarian territory, celebrated the eightieth 
anniversary of the Ilinden Uprising as an event of Bulgarian history to the 
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dismay of the authorities in Skopje. Trade contacts between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia nevertheless held promise and were considered too valuable to 
be sacrificed to emotive nationalism. 

Relations with Romania remained surprisingly restricted despite the 
frequent meetings between Zhivkov and Ceausescu. The Bulgarians 
showed little interest in increasing their rather limited trade with Ro- 
mania, and joint projects such as the Nikopol-Turnu Magurele hydroelec- 
tric scheme were yet to be implemented.** 

Relations with Turkey were severely strained in early 1985 by Sofia’s 
campaign to assimilate its Turkish minority. Continuing resistance on the 
part of the Turks embarrassed Bulgaria and imperiled her important eco- 
nomic links with Turkey. 

Cultural and artistic life in Bulgaria remained vital, inspired by the 
policies of Lyudmila Zhivkova which apparently derived from oriental 
mysticism as much as from Marxism-Leninism. The elimination of her 
influence was of prime concern to the authorities. Their task was compli- 
cated by the implications of her dying words, which are reputed to have 
been: “Think of me as fire.” 

In the 1980s Bulgaria was seen no longer as a sleepy Balkan backwater. 
Its involvement in the assassination attempt on the pope,” its persecution 
of the Turkish minority,” and the wave of bombings launched in the fall 
of 198474 made international headlines. Issues such as the NEM experi- 
ment, the succession question, the demand for a nuclear-free zone in the 
Balkans, and the growth of nationalism with its impact within the army 
and on the Macedonian question focused international attention on the 
effect of these developments on Bulgaria’s relations with the USSR and 
the rest of the Soviet bloc. The placidity of the early Zhivkov years was a 
matter of the past. 


X Ferment Outside the Bloc: Yugoslavia 
and Albania 


40 
Tito’s Legacy Questioned 
Slobodan Stankovic 


Two weeks before the fifth anniversary of Tito’s death was commemo- 
tated on May 4, 1985, a Zagreb daily complained that “since Tito’s de- 
parture, strange things requiring our full attention have been taking place” 
throughout the country. Writing under the title “What Do the ‘De- 
Titoizers’ Want?” the Croatian journalist Stipe OreSkovié complained that 
“in the past few months direct and unambiguous attacks against Tito and 
his closest associates have been recorded.”’ Some of them, OreSkovié said, 
claimed that “A great historical difference should be noted between the 
‘idealistic Stalinists,’ usually young people who did not know what had 
been happening in the Soviet Union, and the ‘real Stalinists,’ who had 
good knowledge about the situation there; some of them [the real Stalin- 
ists’] were living in Moscow’s Hotel Lux and listened peacefully as the 
Nkvp [the Soviet secret police] took people away for execution. Yet, despite 
all this they remained Stalinists.”+ 

In the late 1930s Josip Broz Tito, whom Stalin called “Walter,” lived 
in the Hotel Lux, along with other non-Soviet communists who survived 
the “Great Purges” in 1937 and 1938. In 1937 Stalin even sent Tito back 
to Yugoslavia as the new chief of the country’s communist party. Tito’s 
unbroken loyalty to Stalin lasted until June 1948, when the Soviet leader 
excommunicated him and his followers from the international communist 
community for alleged betrayal. 

Economic Situation Worsening Many Yugoslavs favored “de-Tito- 
ization,” among other reasons, because of the serious economic crisis that 
Tito left behind after his death in 1980, a crisis his successors exacerbated. 
Professor Ljubomir Madzar, an economist from Belgrade, claimed in a 
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mid-1985 interview that “the measures taken in the past fifteen years, espe- 
cially between 1976 and 1980, were nothing but economic suicide.” Mad- 
zar came to the conclusion that by the year 2000 Yugoslavia’s total foreign 
debts would amount to $140 billion.’ In 1984, he added, instead of repay- 
ing about $3 billion in principal of its $23.7 billion foreign debt, Yugoslavia 
had repaid only $30 million. Madzar considered one of the main reasons 
for the country’s deteriorating economic situation to be the fact that a few 
“omnipotent” party leaders were incapable of resolving the existing prob- 
lems. 

Political Implications According to Madzar, in addition to almost 
$24 billion in foreign debts, there was about $22 billion in “internal 
debts”—huge sums that Yugoslavia’s enterprises owed one another but 
could never repay. Only administrative measures on the part of the central 
government had saved hundreds of unprofitable enterprises from collaps- 
ing. Moreover, excluding agriculture and the private sector, there were 
about 1.3 million unemployed, 17 percent of all workers in the so-called 
socialist sector of the economy,* and nearly two-thirds of the employed 
population lived on incomes insufficient to ensure minimal subsistence.® 
An economic crisis of such proportions could not help but have serious 
political consequences. 

One such consequence was the campaign of “de-Titoization,” actually 
an attempt to prevent Tito’s successors, who lacked both his authority and 
ability, from stubbornly trying to run the country his way. The system that 
Tito had created proved incapable of functioning without him. The party 
leaders who insisted that a different way of governing had to be introduced 
in Yugoslavia were not attempting to minimize Tito’s past merits or re- 
move his body from Belgrade’s House of Flowers, as Stalin’s successors had 
done with the “Great Leader” several years after his death. Instead, they 
wished to introduce a more realistic and sophisticated economic and politi- 
cal program based on the real situation rather than on the Tito myth. 

Yugoslavia had been plagued by “mutual robbing and grabbing,” 
Madzar said. The party leaders, intent on retaining their power, would 
reject anything inconsistent with their world view, including science, ac- 
cording to Madzar, who characterized them with a phrase of the exiled 
Czechoslovak writer Milan Kundera: “The future is known to them: it 
has already taken place.” Because of these leaders, Madzar said, it was not 
surprising that forty years after the war and the revolution, “Yugoslavia, 
along with a few other countries, ‘reached’ the position that it had had 
before the last war: it remained . . . part of the underdeveloped and really 
poor hinterland of Europe.”® 

Tito’s successors naturally were angered by these “rightist dogmatists,” 
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as the journalist OreSkovi¢ termed them, and usually interpreted criticism 
of poor policies and the demand that they be corrected as “direct attacks” 
on Tito. According to OreSkovié,' those who attacked Tito also attacked 
“national equality, proletarian revolution, cultural emancipation, freedom 
of science, nonalignment, and the power of the working class.””* 

Dissent Yugoslavia’s populace remained relatively quiet, despite short- 
ages of foodstuffs, consumer goods, and energy, a drop in the standard of 
living, and an officially admitted inflation rate of 80 percent. In Madzar’s 
opinion, “people are often not aware that they are capable of such great 
sacrifices.” Yet in Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Serbia, inhabitants were 
regularly brought to trial for various “chauvinistic deviations.” 

Branko Juri¢, a Catholic Franciscan friar from a village near the Bos- 
nian mining town of Tuzla, was sentenced to forty days imprisonment for 
having “insulted Tito’s memory” while hearing confessions. Some of those 
confessing were praised by the media as “heroes” for denouncing Jurié to 
the secret police. One woman confessed to Friar Juri¢é that she had sinned 
by having “cursed God and God’s Mother.” This allegedly prompted him 
to ask her, “How can you curse God and not curse that scoundrel Tito?” 

Conflicts no longer pitted the communists against noncommunists but 
rather the party members against themselves. These internal conflicts were 
a legacy of the Tito years. Dr. Duan Bilandzi¢, a prominent Croatian 
party theorist, said that Tito had “gathered around him in his close en- 
tourage various kinds of people who did not understand him, even though 
they sincerely supported him in many political battles. This fact is becom- 
ing clearer from day to day, especially now, when some people are praising 
Tito for his everlasting merits during one specific period and blaming him 
for his ‘everlasting failures’ in other periods.’”® 

Party Deadwood Lack of effective leadership was a conspicuous part 
of Tito’s legacy. He often selected his government colleagues on the basis 
of their loyalty rather than competence. After his death, many of them 
remained in power because of their connection to him. Revitalizing the 
government required the removal of such incompetent officials, but meth- 
ods to accomplish this without wreaking political chaos remained to be 
found. 

One of Yugoslavia’s leading sociologists, Professor Josip Zupanov of 
Zagreb, suggested that it was necessary to be on guard against “pseudo- 
brilliant amateurs” who believed that they had a mandate to storm the 
government and weed out certain of its members: “To some foreign ob- 
servers these people might seem to be . . . knights of La Mancha storm- 
ing the windmills. They are not, however, tragically quixotic figures with 
lances in their hands, but rather careerists and intriguers who, by using 
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the ‘ideological broom’ . . . would like to sweep onto the rubbish heap 
exactly those people who might be able to help our society.” The “pseu- 
dobrilliant amateurs” were still holding power and showing no sign of 
yielding. Their tight grip on power at the cost of Yugoslavia’s political and 
economic well-being was likely to be harming the regime’s foundations 
more than the murky “oppositional forces” to which the government con- 
stantly alluded. 

Another Belgrade sociologist, Professor Vladimir Goati, maintained 
that in Yugoslavia the party leaders of the republics and the provinces held 
the real power. In his opinion, the “supreme federal party agencies” in 
Belgrade had lost their supervisory power. Goati complained that very few 
nonparty people were appointed to any important public office, and urged 
“direct and secret” voting in elections with several candidates nominated 
for each seat in national assemblies, so as to make use of the most capable 
individuals in the country. He warned that without such a radical change, 
the officials in power would remain “divine personalities” and prevent the 
infusion of new blood. 

Titici, or “little Titos,” had the main say in Yugoslavia. They called 
for the arrest of a dozen intellectuals, especially in Belgrade, and organized 
trials in Sarajevo and elsewhere. When a foreign journalist asked Jure 
Bili¢é, a member of the Yugoslav cc Presidium representing Croatia, what 
could be done to ensure freedom of speech in Yugoslavia so that those who 
took advantage of it could do so “without going to prison,” he replied, “If 
we arrested all those in Yugoslavia who think and write differently, the 
prisons would be overflowing.” 

Dragicevié Assails Party Rule Adolf Dragitevic—a veteran partisan 
fighter, partisan functionary, and professor of political economy at Zagreb 
University—in an interview with the Belgrade biweekly Duga’? claimed 
that the communists had held absolute power for “too long” and had 
become “one of the main causes of our present crisis and enormous back- 
wardness.” In all Soviet bloc countries, as well as in Yugoslavia, small 
“bureaucratic groups” had turned their ruling parties into the main obsta- 
cle to real progress. In contrast to their original ideal of progress and 
human happiness, seventy years after the October Revolution of 1917 
communist parties had become a symbol of backwardness and oppression. 
Consequently, Dragicevié suggested eliminating “forms of political organi- 
zation that permit the party bureaucracy to remain in power.” 

Although Dragitevié’s ideas closely resembled those expressed by 
Milovan Djilas in The New Class in 1957, he remained, unlike Djilas, 
loyal to communism. From that position he now accused the ruling elites 
of communist countries of betraying their peoples’ hopes. It was one of the 
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tragic ironies of history, he stated, that the communists, who had been 
among the first to expose the evils of the nineteenth century, should have 
themselves become the propagators of the greatest evils of the twentieth 
century. 

Dragitevi¢’s extremely sharp criticism of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia and its leaders seemed to frighten even his interviewer, who 
asked him to elaborate on his “courageous theses.” Dragi¢evi¢ answered: 


I would like to stress that in the past the activities of the party .. . 
were very useful, very good; now, however, the party has become an 
obstacle to any social development. Given the conditions of the third 
technological revolution, in which we have been seriously lagging 
behind, we will become a colony within four or five years if we do not 
take the necessary steps, because the old traditional types of party 
activity are hindering all forms of development. First, the party has 
tried to stabilize everything that exists, an act that is in total opposi- 
tion to the requirements of the third technological revolution. This 
revolution requires free initiative, the punishment of failures, and ex- 
ceptional rewards for successes. In other words, it requires “chaos” in 
the economy, which is actually a presupposition for a successful rise of 
high technology. 


Dragicevi¢ admitted that even after thirty-five years Yugoslavia’s “self- 
management has been a failure.” He spoke of a system in which “there 
has been an inflation of various promises about its development, although 
nobody knows what actually should be changed.” The system of dele- 
gating power in the form of “indirect elections” had also failed, he said, 
adding that this system had enabled more manipulation than any previous 
system, “because the links between the voters and [their] elected represen- 
tatives were lost.” 

Dragicevié also complained that Yugoslavia’s self-management sys- 
tem had given the bureaucrats absolute power and had thus made real 
progress impossible. He concluded that it was necessary for all ruling com- 
munist parties, including the Lcy, to become more flexible by enabling 
the experts to participate in government and help develop their countries. 
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41 
The Abortive Belgrade Trial 
Zdenko Antic 


The marathon trial of six Belgrade intellectuals accused in July 1984 of 
counterrevolutionary and “antistate activities” ended in February 1985. 
Three were found guilty by the jury and convicted by the Belgrade Dis- 
trict Court of “spreading propaganda hostile to the state.” The writer 
Miodrag Mili¢é was sentenced to two years, the sociologist Milan Nikolié 
to a year and a half, and the radio reporter Dragomir Olujié to one year in 
prison. The president of the court, Zoran Stojkovié, told the defendants 
and the approximately four hundred spectators who packed the big hall 
of Belgrade’s Palace of Justice that the three had been found guilty of 
“maliciously and falsely depicting the Yugoslav system and insulting the 
Yugoslav leadership.” The defense lawyers said that they would appeal to 
the Serbian Supreme Court. The three convicted men, who had not been 
kept in custody during the three-month trial, were not to go to prison 
until after their appeals had been considered. The defense attorney, 
Slobodan Perovié, said after the verdicts had been delivered that the out- 
come of the trial “represented a significant victory for democracy. Ten 
years ago, the sentences would have been much more severe.” 

The sentences passed down were indeed mild by Yugoslav standards. 
In July 1984 Professor Vojislav Seselj had been sentenced on similar 
charges to eight years in jail; the sentence was later commuted to four 
years. The architect Moméilo Seli¢ was sentenced in April 1980 to seven 
years in prison for writing and distributing a pamphlet that “grossly mis- 
represented the social and political situation in Yugoslavia.”? 

The testimony of twenty witnesses and several pieces of written evi- 
dence provided no substantial justification for the charges contained in the 
indictment. The charge that the defendants were “depicting the Yugoslav 
system in a false and malicious fashion” appeared to refer to activities that 
were merely part of the widespread general criticism of the system and of 
the inability of the party and state leaders to run the country’s affairs efh- 
ciently. That the defendants had met regularly in private to discuss the 
country’s problems, a fact initially included in the indictment against 
them, apparently was a perfectly legal act, since hundreds of other promi- 
nent intellectuals in Belgrade, Ljubljana, and other Yugoslav cities had 
been doing the same. This part of the indictment was subsequently 
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dropped. The three Belgrade intellectuals thus were being punished for 
something that hundreds of others had been doing with impunity, and 
from this point of view the sentences were extremely harsh. 

The Objectives of the Trial Initiated on November 5, 1984, after 
the arrest of twenty-eight intellectuals on April 20 for gathering in private 
apartments in Belgrade to discuss the country’s problems, the trial had the 
objective of intimidating the increasingly active political opposition in 
Yugoslavia. The intimidation was designed to produce the maximum effect 
at home, while reducing possibility of negative reverberations abroad. This 
was why six unknown Belgrade intellectuals were indicted, but not Milo- 
van Djilas, who actually delivered a lecture at the meeting and whose 
criticism of the political system had been even sharper on other occasions, 
nor the author Dobrica Cosi¢, strongly critical in his published writings 
of the communist policy in Yugoslavia. 

Although the Belgrade Six had been selected as “scapegoats,” the 
whole affair, beginning with the arrests in April 1984, the pretrial pro- 
cedures, and finally the trial itself, proved to be counterproductive. Rather 
than containing serious charges, the indictment was so meager in its accu- 
sations and supporting evidence, being mostly based on extorted testi- 
monies, that very soon the system itself was in the dock. 

The System Accused Because of the lack of material evidence, the 
indictment based its charges primarily on the testimonies of twenty-six 
witnesses. Of the twenty witnesses called by the public prosecutor, how- 
ever, all but one testified in favor of the defendants. The defendant Vladi- 
mir Mijanovi¢, previously a student leader during the riots at Belgrade 
University in 1968, against whom the most serious charges had been 
raised, took advantage of the repeatedly favorable testimony to demand 
that the public prosecutor drop the charges. Mijanovi¢ was so adamant in 
his demand that the judge excluded him from the courtroom.? 

The prosecution’s case was considerably damaged by the testimony of 
Goran Djapi¢, who stated that his alleged pretrial statements had been 
false, since he had never accused any of the defendants of anything. As a 
result, four of the defendants, Miodrag Mili¢é, Dragomir Olujié, Milan 
Nikolié, and Pavlusko Imsirovié, issued a document accusing the prosecu- 
tor Danilo Nanovié of forging pretrial statements.* 

At the same time, another document, signed by six civil rights cam- 
paigners, including Kosta Cavoski, a well-known author and president of 
the Serbian Philosophical Association, and Vojislav Stojanovi¢, a university 
lecturer, circulated in Belgrade and was also mailed to foreign correspon- 
dents.5 The petition urged the intiation of criminal proceedings against the 
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public prosecutor, since “there is a well-founded suspicion, based on the 
facts given, that Danilo Nanovié committed the criminal act of forging an 
official document.” 

The trial reached its climax during the last session, when the defen- 
dants made their closing statements. They not only pleaded not guilty, but 
also fearlessly proclaimed the culpability of those who had initiated the 
trial. ““The whole indictment from the investigation right up to the present 
charges has been based on blatant falsification,” said Miodrag Mili¢. He 
added that the court “has already sentenced me to a jail term, because the 
tuling communist party organization planned this trial in advance and 
wants to convict dissidents of verbal delict in order to suppress civil liber- 
ties.’”® 

The journalist Dragomir Olujié told the court that “lack of evidence 
has forced the prosecution to offer a mass of senseless words in the indict- 
ment,” and that he had been virtually convicted before the trial had 
started. Nevertheless, he concluded, “I am prepared even to lay down my 
life in defense of my rights as a citizen to express my thoughts freely.” 

Public Support The courageous statements of the defendants and 
almost all of the witnesses forced the presiding judge, Zoran Stojanovié, to 
respect the rules of judicial procedure. Such strict observation of the rules 
made this an unusual trial and would have been most unlikely without 
strong support for the defendants from international and domestic public 
opinion. 

The arrest of the twenty-eight intellectuals mobilized human rights 
campaigners in many Western countries. As early as May 1984 a three- 
member US human nights delegation, representing the New York Bar and 
American Bar Associations, the US Helsinki Watch, and the Interna- 
tional League for Human Rights, traveled to Yugoslavia and on the return 
journey made its findings known to the press in London.* 

During the months that followed, a wave of interventions, petitions, 
and protest letters were sent by a large number of international groups. At 
the initiative of two US congressmen, Tom Lantos and John Edward 
Porter, forty-six members collectively issued a statement saying that “the 
repression of these individuals because of their writings and beliefs is a 
matter of concern for human rights.” From West Germany and Austria 
150 persons joined in asking for the release of the Six. The Italian cp found 
it necessary to advise the comrades in Belgrade that the trial would harm 
the cause of communism in Europe.’ Two members of the West German 
Bundestag—a leading official of the Green party, Petra Kelly, and the inde- 
pendent member Gerd Bastian—went to Belgrade in November to attend 
the trial. The former chancellor of Austria, Bruno Kreisky, also intervened 
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on behalf of the defendants. Finally, 120 professors and students from 
Brandeis University in the United States signed a letter in support of 
Milan Nikolié and sent it to the Belgrade court.® 

Equally important was the support by a wide spectrum of Yugoslav 
intellectuals. Several well-known members of the Serbian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences sent a letter to Stane Dolanc, at that time federal secre- 
tary for internal affairs.1? On June 11, 148 Slovenian intellectuals sent a 
letter of protest to the presidency of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
On June 13, a petition signed by 230 intellectuals from Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, and several smaller communities was sent to the presidency of 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia to request the release of four of the 
defendants who were on a hunger strike. Vladimir Dedijer, Tito’s biog- 
rapher and chairman of the International Bertrand Russell Tribunal, 
asked it to investigate human rights violations in Yugoslavia.1? Croat dissi- 
dents denounced the repression in Serbia. On the day commemorating 
Yugoslavia’s victory in World War II on May g, a group of Croatian po- 
litical prisoners in jail in Lepoglava handed in petitions to the prison 
administration expressing their solidarity with the Belgrade dissidents.1* 
Finally, in November, nineteen prominent individuals, in an open letter to 
the Federal Assembly, announced the formation of the Committee for the 
Defense of Freedom of Thought and Expression.# 

The international and domestic outcry about the trial forced the court 
to respect the trial procedure and in particular made the prosecution 
change the indictment. The charges against Mili¢, Oluji¢, and Nikoli¢ 
were reduced from counterrevolutionary activity to hostile propaganda; 
charges against Pavlusko Imsirovi¢ were dropped and the two other defen- 
dants, Vladimir Mijanovié and Gordan Jovanovié, were granted a separate 
trial. 

Conclusion Rather than intimidating the opposition, the trial pro- 
duced the opposite effect. Dissent in Yugoslavia became stronger and more 
united, and informal but regular ties were established among various dissi- 
dent groups in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, and other cities. 

The trial also greatly damaged Yugoslavia’s prestige abroad. For many 
unorthodox Western intellectuals of the left, Yugoslavia had remained a 
country developing a progressive, democratic model of socialism. The trial 
ended that fiction. In fact, the strongest protest against it came from 
leftist European and American intellectuals. 

The trial led to discussions among the top Yugoslav leadership. So 
heated were these discussions that on many occasions they reappeared in 
the Yugoslav press. While some of the hard-liners, such as Dolanc or State 
President Veselin Djuranovié, publicly attacked the indicted intellectuals 
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and demanded the severest sentences, others, such as the Slovene Mitja 
Ribitié, termed the trial “nonsense.” One influential Croatian party off- 
cial, Stipe Suvar, called the whole affair “unnecessary and harmful.” The 
Yugoslav leaders were left with the task of assessing the political harm the 
trial had caused and assigning responsibility for it. 


42 
Albania’s Opening Up 
Louis Zanga 


By 1984, Albania had finally begun the process of lifting its self-imposed 
isolation. Although Tirana had diplomatic relations with more than one 
hundred countries and economic relations with about fifty, its isolation had 
been in effect since the break with the Soviet Union in 1961 and with com- 
munist China in 1978. In 1981 a reported dispute between party chief 
Enver Hoxha and former Prime Minister Mehmet Shehu over the future 
course of Albanian foreign policy culminated in Shehu’s “suicide.” It was 
thought at the time that Shehu advocated a greater openness to the outside 
world while Hoxha insisted on pursuing isolationism. Since then, however, 
Tirana had shown a desire to lower the barriers, and Hoxha, the man 
identified with Albania’s brand of isolationism, obviously was the architect 
of the new direction. Its introduction during Hoxha’s lifetime meant that 
his successors would not be accused of reversing his foreign policy after 
his death. 

Alongside this growing openness in foreign policy, there also had been 
a perceptible change of atmosphere within Albania, with a definite tum 
away from its militant and spartan past. Tirana invited journalists from 
countries considered friendly—Austria, Greece, Italy, and others—to ensure 
that this change of atmosphere was reported favorably outside Albania. 
Christine von Kohl, the correspondent for Southeastern Europe from 
Vienna’s Die Presse, reported after a two-week tour of the country that 
in comparison with the impressions from her previous visits, she found a 
higher standard of living, less rigid internal control, less hostility and more 
openness toward foreigners. She further observed that people were dressing 
better and more colorfully, greater attention was given to the consumer 
and service industries, motorbikes were beginning to add variety in the 
streets, more people were learning foreign languages and making contact 
with foreign visitors, and Italian, Greek and Japanese films were shown in 
Tirana. 
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Also, Tirana was no longer issuing anti-Chinese diatribes. Xinhua 
quoted a speech in which Ramiz Alia urged students at the State Univer- 
sity of Tirana to master foreign languages and pursue advanced studies at 
home and abroad “whenever possible.”? Alia, chosen by Hoxha as his suc- 
cessor, was the leading exponent of Albania’s new course. He reiterated his 
strong inclination towards pragmatism at a party conference in the north- 
ern city of Shkoder, insisting: “The times call for less of the usual sche- 
matic and formalistic attitudes.” 

The Austrian radio and television signed a two-year agreement with 
their Albanian counterparts in July 1984 for the exchange of programs and 
technical cooperation. An Austrian crew had spent three weeks in Albania 
producing a documentary to be televised in Austria. A concert tour of Al- 
bania by three young musicians from Austria was also televised. 

In January 1984 a program of cultural, educational, and scientific ex- 
changes between Albania and Italy was signed in Rome.‘ In April the 
Albanian news agency ATA and ansa, its Italian counterpart, signed an 
agreement in Tirana for the exchange of news information.’ A delegation 
of the Bari Chamber of Commerce also made a visit to Albania in July,® 
followed by a similar visit from the Italian city of Otranto to Durres in Al- 
bania. In June an Italian film week was held in Tirana, and the Italian 
swimmer Paolo Pinto visited Albania to swim the Strait of Otranto be- 
tween the cities of Vlore and Otranto. The crossing turned into an unusu- 
ally festive occasion in Vlore.? 

In February Turkey signed a civil air transport agreement with Alba- 
nia in Tirana,* and in May the Turkish minister of agriculture visited the 
country. Numerous cultural exchanges took place, including a Turkish 
film week in Tirana. Also in May, an agreement on international road 
transport of goods was signed in Tirana between the Swiss and Albanian 
governments.1° 

Tense relations with Yugoslavia caused a major discord in Albania’s 
more open foreign policy. In early July Tirana reported that the Yugoslavs 
had withdrawn an invitation to the Albanian ensemble Migjeni to partici- 
pate at a folk festival. Zeri i popullit also published an editorial attack on 
Yugoslavia entitled “Who Hampers the Albanian-Yugoslav Cultural Ex- 
changes?” Almost daily, the two countries exchanged mutual recrimina- 
tions about the Kosovo issue. Moreover, Belgrade seemed to show some 
uneasiness about Tirana’s greater openness to the outside world: “Our 
country has welcomed even the smallest hint of Albania’s opening to the 
world. But does not Tirana see the possibility that it could use such an 
Opening to pressure Yugoslavia [or] to carry out its ambitions against 
Yugoslavia?”’? 
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There was a positive trend in relations with Greece. In early July Alba- 
nian Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Muhamet Kapllani visited Athens. 
A veritable renaissance in Greek-Albanian relations followed, in spite of a 
number of unresolved political and social issues such as the so-called north- 
ern Epirus question, the rights of the Greek minority in Albania, and the 
nominal state of war that existed between the two countries since 1940. 

Diplomatic relations between Athens and Tirana had been restored in 
1971, but the two sides failed to sign a peace treaty to end the state of war 
technically existing between them. In 1939 fascist Italy had occupied Al- 
bania and incorporated its army into the Italian army. In October 1940 the 
Italian army crossed the Greek border, automatically placing Albania at 
war with Greece. Insisting that Albania had been a victim of fascist occu- 
pation, Tirana disclaimed any blame for the invasion. Albanian officials 
raised the question of the state of war during contacts with their Greek 
counterparts, urging Athens to rescind it. Indicating that his government 
was intending to deal with its abolition, Greek First Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Carolos Papoulias termed it “a paradoxical situation.”1* Papoulias em- 
phasized that the Papandreou government seriously intended to introduce 
a bill in the parliament to end the formal state of war. He also seemed to 
imply that this would take place in spite of the expected opposition from 
the government’s critics, in particular the militant elements of northern 
Epirus, which viewed the policy of rapprochement between Athens and 
Tirana with suspicion. 

The rapprochement met with full approval of the top leaders of both 
countries, evident in the warm messages exchanged between Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreou and his Albanian counterpart Adil Car- 
cani. In reply to Papandreou’s message, Carcani said: “We rejoice that 
the new year 1985 began with memorable events in Albanian-Greek rela- 
tions. We appreciate these developments, appreciate your personal contri- 
bution and express our confidence that in this better atmosphere the pro- 
cess will prosper and go even further.”* In conveying his personal greetings 
to both Papandreou and President Constantin Karamanlis, Carcani, in a 
rare gesture, also included greetings from Hoxha and Alia. 

The symbolic high point of the rapprochement was the reopening of 
the road between Albania and Greece at Kakavija for the first time since 
World War II, adding another crossing point to the one at Kapshtica. The 
opening ceremonies, which the Albanian media covered in depth, had a 
festive look and a large number of both official and nonofhcial participants. 
In a speech at the opening ceremony, Papoulias said that the two coun- 
tries had “entered a new era” and predicted that “not only the goods in 
the service of the two countries’ economies and not only the citizens of 
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Greece and Albania will pass [on the road]. Kakavija will be a great gate- 
way, the natural road of the Greek-Albanian friendship.” 

Addressing the members of the Greek minority in Albania present for 
the occasion, Papoulias said that Greece considered them “a bridge that 
brings closer the two peoples and creates close ties between them.” Previ- 
ously Tirana had scornfully repudiated all references to “bridge-building,” 
calling it a devious excuse for interference in its internal affairs. 

Papoulias evidently played a leading role in the rapprochement be- 
tween the two countries. Born in the Pogon area, the center of the Greek 
minority in Albania, he had been repeatedly giving interviews about his 
impressions of Albania and the future course of Greek-Albanian relations. 
He seemed anxious to present the situation of the Greek minority in Alba- 
nia in the best possible light. When asked about the religious status of this 
group, he replied that atheism was written into the Albanian Constitution 
and therefore raising the question with the Albanian authorities would 
constitute interference in their internal affairs. Speaking in almost euphoric 
terms about Tirana’s support for the culture of the Greek minority, he de- 
fended Albania’s religious policy: 


Many people have asked me whether I visited any Greek churches, 
and this is a treacherous question, when we all know that the Consti- 
tution of Albania is the only atheistic constitution in the world. If the 
critics said to me that there were mosques or Catholic and Protestant 
churches in Albania, but not Greek-Orthodox ones, then I would have 
accepted their reproach as justified. But let these gentlemen tell me 
whether anyone can interfere in the internal affairs of a state, in its 
constitutional order, and impose on it his own wishes.1® 


There had also been warm pro-Greek pronouncements from the Alba- 
nian side. Ismail Kadare, the country’s leading author, wrote in Zeri i 
popullit*’ of the affinity between the Greeks and Albanians after his visit 
to Athens to attend an international writers’ congress. He quoted one of 
his Greek hosts as saying pensively: “There is more affinity between us 
than we think, we are more than neighbors.” 

The rapprochement was reflected not only in words but also in deeds. 
Agreements signed in Tirana in early December 1984 called for coopera- 
tion in the fields of culture, science, transportation, and communications."® 
They provided for the dispatch of experts from Greece to Albania to train 
teachers for its minority groups, the establishment of a chair of modern 
Greek studies at the educational institute of Gjirokaster, improvement in 
the delivery of letters and parcels, screening of Greek programs on Alba- 
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nian television and telephone service for Greeks in Albania to call relatives 
in Greece. 

The ink had scarcely dried on the December agreements when a new 
trade agreement was signed between the two countries in Athens in the pres- 
ence of Albanian Foreign Trade Minister Shane Korbeci in January 1985. 
The accord envisaged an increase in bilateral trade to $80 million in 1985, 
more than twice the 1984 level. It was also announced that the ground- 
work had been laid for the construction of a $7 million chromite process- 
ing plant in Albania by a Greek cast-iron manufacturing company. The 
two countries also agreed to expand their lines of transportation and to es- 
tablish a ferry link between Albania and the island of Corfu, thus facilitat- 
ing short-term tourist visits from the island to Albania. 

For Albania, the abandonment of its total isolation became a priority 
mainly for economic reasons. For Greece, caught up in a feud with Turkey, 
normal relations with a peaceful northern neighbor were convenient. Trade 
also played an important role, in particular for the northern region of 
Greece, Epirus, as did the furthering of contacts between Greeks on both 
sides of the border. Since the Hoxha era was approaching its end, develop- 
ments in Albania assumed a special importance for Athens. Tense rela- 
tions between Albania and Yugoslavia and the possibility of Soviet involve- 
ment in Albania after Hoxha’s departure had the potential of destabilizing 
not only the Balkans but the entire Mediterranean area. The Greek- 
Albanian flirtation thus was a bright spot in a region beset by conflicts. 


43 
Tirana Resists Soviet Courtship 
Bohdan Nahaylo and Louis Zanga 


Upon his return from a surprise visit to Albania in August 1984, Bavarian 
Prime Minister Franz Josef Strauss told journalists that what had made the 
greatest impression on him during the talks with his Albanian hosts was 
their uncompromising attitude toward the Soviet Union. In the eyes of the 
Albanians, said Strauss, “there are no worse imperialists than the Russian 
Communists.”! He seemed to be suggesting that there was no need to fear 
Albania’s return to the Soviet fold, even though Moscow apparently never 
abandoned this aim. 

Attentively watching the Albanian scene, the Soviet Union quickly 
sensed that Tirana was slowly opening up to the West. This newly aroused, 
open Soviet interest was shown in particular by the unexpected overture 
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made by Mikhail Gorbachev even before he became the highest Soviet 
leader. While in Bulgaria to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the com- 
munist regime there, Gorbachev stated: “Our country favors normalization 
of relations with the People’s Socialist Republic of Albania. With good 
will on both sides, this issue can be resolved, in the interest of the peoples 
of both states and the cause of peace and socialism.”? 

On October 20, two days before the fortieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of communist rule in Albania, Gorbachev’s new overture was 
echoed almost verbatim by Izvestiia in an article by G. Mitkevich that em- 
phasized Soviet-Albanian “friendship and cooperation” during the 1940s.3 
Radio Moscow followed up these conciliatory statements by declaring that 
“there are no insuperable difficulties in the way of normalizing relations” 
between the two countries.* 

Earlier, the Soviet press reported that the Soviet-Albanian friendship 
society had met in Moscow in August 1984 in connection with the 125th 
anniversary of the birth of the poet Filip Shiroka, a figure of the Albanian 
national renissance.® Even the Albanian press itself, which normally marks 
anniversaries of important historic figures, failed to publish anything on the 
anniversary of this relatively minor personality. 

The new Soviet feelers failed to stir Tirana, which insisted that neither 
“flattery nor demagogy” would find a place in Albania. The impression 
that the Soviet overtures were propagandistically motivated was reinforced 
by Moscow’s policy on other important Albanian-related issues. In mid- 
September, for example, the Fifth Intemational Congress of Southeast Eu- 
ropean Studies was held in Belgrade. Of the seven hundred participants 
from twenty-seven countries, the largest group—one hundred ten scholars— 
came from the United States, followed by one of eighty-five from the So- 
viet Union. Albania sent a delegation of nineteen. Kosovar scholar Zekeria 
Cana, who attended the congress as a member of the Yugoslav delegation, 
observed: “One could not fail to notice that the Soviet historians, when 
dealing in the presentations with the liberation movements of the op- 
pressed peoples in the Balkan during the 1gth century and the early 20th 
century, had ignored the armed revolutions of the Albanian people.” The 
Soviet participants expressed pro-Serbian and pro-Bulgarian sentiments, in- 
troducing a chauvinistic note irritating to the Albanian participants. 

Albanian historians remained strongly anti-Russian. In an article mark- 
ing the 145th anniversary of the birth of Abdyl Frasheri, a leading figure in 
the period of Albanian national awakening in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, Professor Dhimiter Shuteriqi referred to the super- 
powers of that era, which showed little regard for Albanian national inter- 
ests: “With its back against the wall, Turkey was soon defeated by Russia. 
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The Treaty of San Stefano was signed, which robbed Albania of almost 
half its territory. This was soon followed by the Berlin Congress, which 
punished Turkey in a ‘milder’ way, with Albania ‘footing the bill’ through 
the loss of its territories in the north.” The anti-Soviet thrust of the article 
was clear in Shuteriqi’s description of Abdyl Frashen’s diplomatic missions 
to plead for Albania’s cause: “He traveled to almost all the major capitals 
of Europe—Rome, Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna—not Petersburg, since 
Russia was the major cause of the tremendous plunder of Albania.” 

Tirana continued to regard Russia as the main culprit for the great in- 
justices done to Albania in the past, the repercussions of which were still 
being felt. The Kosovo problem, the perennial Yugoslav-Albanian conflict, 
the freeze in Bulgarian-Albanian relations, and Tirana’s profound hostility 
toward Moscow were all directly traceable to the turbulent events of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that followed the end of Otto- 
man rule in the Balkans. 

Addressing a rally on November 27 to celebrate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the liberation of Albania from Nazi occupation, the chairman of 
the presidium of the Albanian People’s Assembly, Ramiz Alia, reiterated 
Tirana’s unchanged line: ““We have not reconciled ourselves to American 
imperialism and Soviet social-imperialism and will never do so . . . oppo- 
sition to imperialism and social-imperialism is the only correct policy.”® 
Nonetheless, Moscow continued to make conciliatory gestures. On the eve 
of the anniversary, the presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet sent Tirana 
a congratulatory message reasserting its desire for better relations.? On No- 
vember 28, Pravda failed to blame either side for the rift and reiterated the 
USSR’s position as delineated in Gorbachev’s speech. On the following 
day, Radio Moscow carried reports on an exhibition at the All-Union State 
Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow entitled “Soviet Authors about 
Albania” and on a meeting in Moscow of the Soviet-Albanian Friendship 
Society.® 

The rebuff from Tirana was delivered by Hoxha himself. In his mes- 
sage to the Albanian people on November 29, he insisted “that the strug- 
gle against revisionist currents must not cease, that there could be no agree- 
ment or compromise with them.” He then described “the struggle against 
Soviet revisionism” as one of the Albanian party’s “most brilliant epics.”® 
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44 
Alia Succeeds Hoxha 


Louis Zanga 





On April 11, 1985, First Secretary of the Albanian cp Enver Hoxha died 
after a forty-one-year rule. He was succeeded two days later by Ramiz Alia. 
Hoxha had organized and led the victorious national liberation movement 
against the Italian and German occupations in World War II and then 
became the longest-serving leader of a communist country. Generally con- 
sidered the most puritanical, ruthless, and xenophobic leader in modern 
European history, he nevertheless provided Albania with its longest period 
of national independence. Such a feat was especially important in a fiercely 
nationalistic country such as Albania, regardless of other judgments. His 
successor, Ramiz Alia, called Hoxha “the greatest historical figure of the 
Albanian nation,” placing him above even the country’s national hero 
Skanderbeg. 

Hoxha’s Domestic Legacy Dr. Paul Milliez, a French consulting phy- 
sician to Hoxha and a warm supporter of the Albanian brand of commu- 
nism, saw Hoxha in December 1984 and stated in an interview in Paris 
that Hoxha had told him that he was prepared to die peacefully because 
the question of his succession had been settled.! Unlike other communist 
dictators, such as Stalin, Tito, or Mao, Hoxha almost single-handedly ar- 
ranged his succession. He did this by wreaking havoc among the Albanian 
leadership, not to mention the lower ranks of the party and state adminis- 
tration. In the mid-1970s, he removed from office almost half of the coun- 
try’s senior leaders, including Begir Balluku, Abdyl Kellezi, and Koco The- 
odosi. This was followed by the departure of Hysni Kapo, the third man 
in the hierarchy of power, who died of natural causes in 1979. In late 1981 
came the most spectacular downfall of all, the reported suicide of Mehmet 
Shehu, followed by Hoxha’s paranoid denunciation of him. Widespread 
purges reaching into the highest party ranks followed Shehu’s demise, and 
in the process most of the structure that Hoxha had built collapsed. Al- 
most from scratch, a new one was built around Ramiz Alia, whom Hoxha 
had personally picked as his successor. 

Alia, the fifty-nine-year-old new leader, had impeccable credentials as 
a party man and had made his mark as a statesman since 1982. He was not 
considered ruthless; even opponents of the communist regime tended to 
give him high marks for tolerance. Yet Alia had neither the charisma nor 
the prestige of his predecessor. He was not in a position to dispose of his 
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opponents as expeditiously as Hoxha had done. For both personal and po- 
litical reasons he could not simply “liquidate” his prime minister or his as- 
sociates of long standing or send his closest assistants to labor camps. It 
remained a matter of speculation whether Alia would be able to survive 
with his more humane style of rule. 

The rank and file of the Albanian Workers’ party remained in a state 
of disarray after the death of their leader for many years. The numerous 
victims of the past were bound to articulate their grievances. The Gegs in 
the north were likely to reassert themselves more openly, having been more 
or less neglected over the years. In his final years Hoxha had tried to pay 
more attention to the north: Alia, for instance, was a Geg. Shkoder (Scu- 
tari), the important center of the north had received more consideration. 
Still, the Tosks of the south continued to predominate in Tirana. 

The military continued to play a crucial role. In two major purges, 
during 1975 and 1981-82, Hoxha appointed an almost entirely new and 
younger military leadership in an attempt to neutralize in advance any 
challenge from the military’s old guard. It was questionable whether the 
civilian Alia, whose military image was being reinforced by propaganda 
that exaggerated his military role during World War II, could effectively 
control a military establishment that was reportedly showing signs of un- 
tuliness. The Albanian Workers’ party had traditionally distrusted the 
military. Following the downfall of Shehu and Defense Minister Kadri 
Hasbiu, the Albanian leadership placed a weak man, a mere candidate Po- 
litburo member, Prokop Murra, at the head of the Defense Ministry. The 
official media emphasized repeatedly the party’s leading role in the armed 
forces. Alia quoted Hoxha as having said: “No one in the army should 
think that just one person can handle the problems of the Ministry of De- 
fense. The party is omnipresent.” 

Nexhmije Hoxha’s Active Role Next to Alia, Hoxha’s widow soon 
emerged as the most active politician in the country. The media attention 
given her was not prompted solely by compassion for the widow of the 
“{mmortal” leader. Nexhmije, invariably called “collaborator” of the late 
Hoxha, implying that she had been an active member of the Albanian lead- 
ership all along, made a personal appearance at virtually every major politi- 
cal event during the month following her husband’s death. 

Nexhmije Hoxha had been a cc member since 1948 and head of the 
Marxist-Leninist Institute since 1969. She used that position to bring cer- 
tain individuals into the leadership. They included Ramiz Alia, a constant 
political companion in the past whose role had apparently become even 
more important, especially in her husband’s last years. Nexhmije’s first sig- 
nificant political act was the parting words to her dead husband during the 
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funeral ceremonies: “Enver, I am placing this flag on your heart on behalf 
of the people of Kosovo, because just as you had them in your heart, all the 
people of Kosovo and other Albanians have you in theirs.”* The statement 
was provocative, and under normal circumstances it would have been in- 
terpreted as an affront to Belgrade. The Yugoslavs decided not to react, 
however, apparently in order to avoid another clash with Tirana and also 
to keep tempers cool in Kosovo during the mourning period. 

Nexhmije also held center stage at the ceremonies bestowing the 
name of Enver Hoxha on Albania’s children’s organization, calling it “En- 
ver’s Pioneers,” and on the University of Tirana. Her message in the press 
thanking people for the condolences sent to her after her husband’s death* 
was twice the length of that written jointly by the cc, the Council of Min- 
isters and the State Presidium and further demonstrated her renewed in- 
volvement in politics. She wrote that Enver Hoxha had left a party “free 
of enemies, an ideologically and politically molded and organizationally 
strong party . . . one united with the people,’ and that he had been 
proud of his comrades and of his “molded collaborators,” specifically his 
successor: “Comrade Enver had great faith in and valued highly his close 
collaborator Ramiz Alia, whom he saw as a revolutionary—capable, brave, 
mature, and having the necessary determination to lead the country toward 
the full construction of socialism at the head of the cc of the awr.” 

Until the death of her husband, Nexhmije Hoxha had a reputation 
for modesty and tended to avoid heavy public exposure. From all indica- 
tions, she had few enemies, mainly because of her unobtrusive behavior 
and pleasant appearance. The meaning of her sudden political renaissance 
remained unclear. 

Alia’s Performance The first month of Alia’s rule left the impression 
of a somewhat ineffective leader. Lacking Hoxha’s towering and charis- 
matic personality, he could not convey the impression that he was a self- 
assured and resolute leader. In the past, when Alia made public appearances 
flanked by Hoxha, he had seemed to display a much stronger character. 
Alia did not seem to have the presence that other Albanian leaders— 
Skanderberg, Hoxha, and even King Zog—had possessed. This was a major 
handicap in a country that traditionally needed and admired a strong ruler. 

Alia’s funeral speech, on which he had had time to work during 
Hoxha’s long illness, was effective. He had considerable experience in eu- 
logizing Hoxha, and it was not difficult to reiterate Hoxha’s policies. After- 
ward Alia spent a considerable amount of time meeting with young people, 
his forte. In mid-May Alia took his first trip outside Tirana to meet with 
people in the district of Vlore.> The main topics of these face-to-face talks 
with the public were the advancement of economic development, the con- 
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tinuing importance of self-reliance, the need for an improvement in living 
standards, the strengthening of patriotism, and the consolidation of the 
unity of the party and the people. He attempted to rally public support 
and to emphasize the continuity of his policies with those of his prede- 
cessor. 

On the Foreign Front With respect to Tirana’s attitude toward 
Moscow, Alia was quick to indicate his adherence to Hoxha’s rejectionist 
line. The Soviets, however, seemed to ignore Tirana’s obstinacy. Even after 
Tirana refused to accept the Soviet condolences on Hoxha’s death, a series 
of nonpolitical articles about Albania in the Soviet media indicated that 
Moscow wanted to maintain public awareness of Albania despite the snub. 
Reports on aspects of Albanian life appeared almost daily. An authoritative 
article in Izvestiia praised the antifascist struggle in Albania during World 
War II® and added: “The Soviet Union invariably favors normalizing rela- 
tions with the Socialist People’s Republic of Albania. By a mutual show of 
goodwill, it should be possible to resolve this problem in the interests of 
the peoples of both sides.” The Soviet trade union paper Trud carried a 
similar friendly article written by G. Mitkevich, a member of the Board of 
the Soviet-Albanian Friendship Society, under the heading “The Commu- 
nists Were in Front.”* 

In contrast to Albania’s coolness toward Moscow, the message of Adil 
Carcani, chairman of the Albanian Council of Ministers, to Italian Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi$ conveyed “expressions of friendship” and called 
for closer ties between the two countries. Foreign ministry officials in Rome 
reacted very positively to the message, regarding it as “another encouraging 
sign” of Albania’s desire to reopen to the West. The message appeared to 
confirm the expectations that the thaw would continue after Hoxha’s 
death. 

With regard to France, Albania asked for a postponement of a planned 
official visit by a French minister, the first in forty years.? A ministry 
spokesman in Paris said that the two countries planned to reschedule the 
visit for a later but as yet unspecified date. It seemed unlikely that the 
postponement of the visit was an unfriendly gesture. In late April an Al- 
banian trade delegation headed by a deputy minister proceeded with its 
trip to France for trade talks. 

As far as Greece was concerned, a left-wing Greek politician, who was 
one of the few outsiders to attend Hoxha’s funeral, reported that he had 
been received in Tirana by Ramiz Alia and by Hoxha’s widow. Alia told 
him “that on the basis of Hoxha’s legacy, we will do everything to develop 
and strengthen Greek-Albanian relations.’’?° 

Relations with Yugoslavia, the key to Tirana’s foreign policy, remained 
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quiet. Belgrade somewhat moderated its statements, obviously in order not 
to provoke the Albanian leadership at a time of domestic strain, and 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude toward the new leader in Tirana. Like 
the Soviets, the Belgrade leaders appeared to be looking for ways to im- 
prove their standing with the Tirana leadership. They sent an invitation to 
Albanian war veterans to attend Belgrade’s celebrations of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the downfall of Nazi Germany. Tirana refused the invitation 
politely and sent congratulations instead." 
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Soviet Technological Chauvinism 
Philip Hanson 


At the general session of the USSR Academy of Sciences in March 198s, 
Academician Anatolii Aleksandroy criticized the importation of foreign 
technology into the USSR: 


Very often our developments preceded corresponding ones abroad; 
but, during their introductory phase, they were delayed for so long 
that, later, we purchased foreign equipment manufactured abroad un- 
der our license . . . but not implemented in our country. . . . We 
made a substantial effort, particularly in the chemical industry, to pur- 
chase technological processes and equipment abroad. This automati- 
cally led to corresponding developments in our country being cur- 
tailed or dropped. 

At the same time I want to stress that, in those cases where we 
did not stop development, in those cases where we relied on our own 
efforts, we basically solved the task quickly and successfully. 


This was not the first time that the president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences had argued in favor of greater technological self-sufficiency.? His 
speech, however, was significant for its forcefulness and its timing. With 
Gorbachev just installed as the party leader and with a new party program 
and economic plans up to the year 2000 in the making, this was an oppor- 
tune moment for Aleksandrov to remind the top policymakers to rely more 
on the domestic scientific community that he represented. 

His remarks were characteristic of what may be called the chauvinist 
school of thought on Soviet technology policy. Sentiments of this sort had 
often been aired, particularly since 1978.3 Contentions that homegrown 
Soviet technology was culpably neglected in favor of buying a similar but 
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inferior Western technology were followed simply by the conclusion that 
Soviet technology should have been used in the first place. Sometimes the 
argument more subtly suggested that Soviet research results could have 
been used but that weaknesses in Soviet domestic development, introduc- 
tion, and diffusion forced users to buy abroad. This argument usually led— 
as in Aleksandrov’s speech—to a call to rectify the defects in the develop- 
ment process and thus put to use the results of Soviet research. A third 
category of writings stressed that there were errors and delays in utilization 
of imported designs, know-how, and machinery without specifically attack- 
ing the principle of technology imports. All three arguments concurred in 
the contention that the importation of Western technology was not the 
best idea. (It was only rarely stated explicitly that imports of Western 
rather than East European technology were discussed. ) 

This tendency, which emerged in Soviet speeches and publications in 
the late 1970s, was authoritatively endorsed by Leonid Brezhnev in his 
speech at the Twenty-Sixth Congress of the cpsu in February 1981.4 On 
that occasion he called for an analysis of the reasons for delays in the ap- 
plication of domestic research so that it could be utilized to reduce imports 
of technology. 

The thrust of Brezhnev’s remarks in February 1981 was to reject and 
reverse the policy of large-scale technology importation that had been the 
official line for about a decade beginning with the late 1960s and that Ko- 
sygin had espoused at least since the late 1950s.> The change was one of 
emphasis, but it had major implications for policy. Kosygin argued that So- 
viet research, development, and innovation in the 1950s and 1960s were 
handicapped by isolation from the outside world. Resources were being 
wasted on reinventing already existing devices and processes when the pur- 
chase of licenses and machinery would have been more cost-effective. By 
1981, Brezhnev’s argument was that technology imports were excessive and 
that the process of domestic research, development, and innovation should 
be reinvigorated for greater self-sufficiency. 

The reasons for this change in the leadership’s views included the de- 
terioration in East-West political relations, accompanied by Western at- 
tempts to employ trade sanctions against Moscow, and debt problems of a 
number of East European countries incurred through importing heavily on 
credit. Finally, there were probable concerns that the USSR itself could 
not continue to finance a high rate of machinery importation alongside 
massive and recurring food import bills® in the face of a possible shrinkage 
of its oil export capacity. The USSR’s exports remained critical to its abil- 
ity to earn hard currency,’ and the weakness of world energy prices com- 
pounded the concerns about the volume of oil exports.® 
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There also seemed to be subjective reasons for cutting back technol- 
ogy imports: in particular, a hostility on the part of some groups in Soviet 
society to contacts with the West in general, regardless of the prevailing 
state of East-West relations, and to such imports especially. In the late 
19708, objective political and economic considerations began to induce sec- 
ond thoughts among Soviet policymakers about the wisdom of importing 
Western technology on a large scale, and the more subjective chauvinist 
tendency, of which the eighty-two-year-old Academician Aleksandrov was 
a prominent representative, was allowed to come to the fore. 

Were the technological chauvinists dominating Soviet policy? And 
what, apart from a general fear of “dependence” on an unfriendly capitalist 
world, was the driving force behind this opposition to closer technological 
links with the West? The Soviet trade figures did not show a general re- 
treat into autarky. Calculations by Vladimir Treml suggest that the Soviet 
economy had become much more trade-dependent after the beginning of 
the Khrushchev era. Treml estimated that Soviet merchandise imports 
from all trade partners, in their domestic ruble prices to Soviet users, were 
equivalent to 8.3 percent of Soviet net material product in 1960 and 20.0 
percent in 1980.° ‘This estimate aroused some controversy among Western 
specialists, but it can be justified as a measure of the importance of im- 
ports in the perceptions of Soviet planners. Treml also produced a striking 
estimate of the Soviet population’s calorie intake derived from imports of 
food and food materials (from all trade partners) in 1981: 21 to 27 per- 
cent for gross imports, and 18 to 23 percent for net imports.!° The estimate 
for calorie intake was not vulnerable to the vagaries of measurement in So- 
viet domestic prices, and it too showed an upward trend over time. 

The importance of trade in general to the Soviet economy increased, 
at least in the early 1980s. Comments about a Soviet retreat into autarky 
usually referred only to reductions in trade with nonsocialist countries. 
Even this, however, did not occur across the whole range of commodity 
categories. Soviet dependence on hard-currency sources of food supply re- 
mained quite high. An updating of ‘Treml’s calorie estimates to 1983, with 
imports from nonsocialist countries separated from imports from socialist 
countries, produced the estimate that the Soviet population’s 1983 calorie 
intake derived from “nonsocialist” imports ranged from 9.8 to 12.6 per- 
Cents? 

If economic independence from nonsocialist countries were an over- 
riding objective of Soviet policy, this percentage would be close to zero, and 
the Soviet population’s food supplies would be even worse than otherwise. 
The USSR then would not have chosen to import 40 million tons of grain, 
overwhelmingly from nonsocialist countries, between mid-1984 and early 
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1985, and the International Wheat Council would not have projected fur- 
ther importations of 13 million tons before the end of June 1985, a rec- 
ord amount. 

Pressures towards autarky operating in the sphere of technology trade 
apparently did not affect agricultural trade. If they did operate there, they 
were strikingly ineffective. Soviet policy aimed at long-term self-sufficiency 
in grain, but there seemed to be no question of cutting imports as long as 
domestic output remained unsatisfactory. Perhaps Soviet leaders were too 
apprehensive that deteriorating food supplies would create unrest among 
the population to consider any other policy. Possibly they had total con- 
fidence in Western governments’ subservience to their farm lobbies and 
therefore ruled out the possibility of food trade sanctions by the West. On 
the other hand, an additional (or alternative) reason that there was less 
fuss about food import dependence than about technology import depen- 
dence might have been caused by the existence of an effective domestic 
lobby for autarky in the technological field as opposed to the food produc- 
tion field. Moreover, there was some evidence that Soviet dependence on 
direct commercial acquisition of Western technology—which had never 
been great—had been held down after the late 1970s. 

The share of imported Western capital goods in Soviet equipment in- 
vestment was one measure of the extent of Soviet technological depen- 
dence on the West. Machinery and other capital goods were a major vehi- 
cle for the transfer of the technologies “embodied” in them. For decades 
the Soviet Union had also acquired Western technology by buying licenses 
and know-how without the associated hardware, through industrial espio- 
nage, by screening Wester technical literature, by acquiring individual 
products (including machines), and through “reverse engineering” (de- 
veloping its own designs from them). The last three were the classic Stalin- 
era methods of technology acquisition; the chances were that most if not 
all of these methods were likely to continue. The purchase of Western 
equipment on a large scale, however—including turnkey plant deals with 
associated licenses, know-how, training of personnel, and commissioning of 
the completed plant—was the method that came the nearest to providing 
an unfamiliar production process or production facility in a ready-to-use 
form. 

By the same token, this method was the most politically sensitive and 
more open to surveillance and control by Western governments than the 
other methods, besides being most likely to bring large numbers of Soviet 
and Wester citizens into direct contact. It could also create specific tech- 
nological dependence, since in such deals one needed to learn only about 
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the operation of the production unit. Soviet researchers, designers, and 
technicians were not required to learn how to design, manufacture, and te- 
pair the equipment involved. 

The share of Western machinery in Soviet equipment investment was 
not, therefore, a good measure of Soviet rates of acquisition of Westem 
technology in total, but it was a reasonable measure of the extent to which 
technology was being acquired in the most direct, straightforward, and po- 
litically sensitive way. 

The increase in Western machinery imports in 1983 for investment in 
1984 was mainly, if not entirely, the result of merely temporary inflows of 
pipe and machinery for the Urengoi-Western Europe pipeline.t? After an 
earlier surge of pipeline-related orders, reported Soviet contracts for West- 
em machinery fell off.'* Soviet imports of Western machinery in 1984 fell 
by approximately one-fifth from the 1983 level.’ It was thus quite likely 
that the share of Western imports in Soviet investment would continue in 
the medium term at a level somewhat below that reached in the mid-1970s. 
This leads to the conclusion that the tendency in the early 1970s toward 
increasing technological dependence had been halted, and that the Urengoi 
gas pipeline project arguably was a temporary and special departure from 
a new regime of limited technological dependence. This did not mean 
that Western machinery imports would be further reduced. There seemed 
to be a constant tug of war between advocates of greater direct acquisition 
of Western machinery and know-how on the one hand and advocates of 
greater technological self-sufficiency on the other. 

Many of the “chauvinists” who favored something resembling tech- 
nological autarky were chiefly motivated by considerations of foreign pol- 
icy: a general dislike of closer contacts with the West and a fear of Soviet 
vulnerability to Western trade sanctions. One argument suggested that 
trading heavily with the West could lead to the import of inflation.’® In 
the case of machinery imports, Professor V. K. Faltsman argued that ris- 
ing costs of imported machinery were a major source of increases in Soviet 
investment costs in the late 1970s.17 Such estimates possibly had some in- 
fluence on policy. It could also be pointed out that the USSR had domes- 
tic sources of inflationary pressure as well and that inflation in machinery 
prices on Western world markets had virtually ceased by 1985. 

The second “economic” argument against large-scale machinery im- 
ports was Aleksandrov’s: reliance on foreign hardware and know-how could 
stunt domestic innovation. The large share of chemical plants imported 
from the West, for example, representing about a quarter of chemical in- 
dustry equipment investment since the 1960s, could have led to the hold- 
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ing back of domestic research, development, and machinery manufacture. 
This contention could well have held true, at least for the motor industry, 
plastics, man-made fibers and mineral fertilizers. The Soviet Union appar- 
ently avoided technological dependence—in the sense of large-scale and 
continuing machinery imports—in industries and sectors of fundamental 
strategic importance. This may be the reason why the energy sector, apart 
from the “self-financing” subbranch of gas pipeline transport, benefited 
only very modestly from imports of Western equipment, despite some large 
and critical deficiencies in its technological development.!8 

The systematic Soviet acquisition of militarily useful technology by 
clandestine means was another matter.!® Rather than purchasing turnkey 
plants and complete sets of machinery on a major scale, as it did in the 
chemical and motor industries, the Soviet Union seemed to be hurriedly 
filling the gaps with relatively modest overseas purchases supported by 
domestic reverse engineering in lines of production in which total techno- 
logical independence would have been preferable but not always achiev- 
able. This strategy was not used for lines of production in which a certain 
general dependence presented a deliberate risk. 

If, however, there had been a careful selection of industries in which 
some technological dependence could be tolerated, what worried techno- 
logical chauvinists such as Academician Aleksandrov? Possibly, policy in 
this sphere had not always been well considered and skillfully imple- 
mented. In a twenty-five-year period, dependence on foreign technology in 
the chemical industry, for instance, was greater than ever intended. 

Another likely answer, however, was that the Soviet research and de- 
velopment community contained many individuals who felt threatened by 
the import of foreign know-how. It was a common experience of Western 
business executives trying to sell licenses in the USSR that the fiercest 
opposition came from its own research institutes. An émigré Soviet scien- 
tist argued that one reason for this opposition was simply a fear on the 
part of the research staff that their products would be exposed as inferior 
or as copies of Western technology for which they were claiming priority.?° 
Occasionally the Soviet press pilloried the resistance of Soviet research and 
development organizations to technology imports.*? 

Possibly Aleksandrov, as president of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
was voicing the sectional interest of the research and development staff as 
well as more defensible worries about real dangers to Soviet research, de- 
velopment, and innovation capabilities. The chauvinists often drew atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of the Soviet economic system in implemen- 
tation of supposedly viable Soviet research results. If Soviet domestic 
research really was generating economically useful results whose utilization 
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was hampered by the economic system, a radical reform of the economic 
system could have helped. 

In the absence of such a reform, large-scale commercial acquisition of 
Western equipment remained an obvious and cost-effective way of meeting 
particular needs. One procedural change favored the chauvinists: supple- 
mentary methodological guidelines issued by the USSR State Planning 
Committee for the 1986-90 plan included progress in eliminating equip- 
ment imports as an objective to be pursued in plans for research, develop- 
ment, and innovation.” In particular instances, however, the absence or 
inferiority of a Soviet piece of equipment was likely to create continuing 
pressures for imports. The prevalent attitude in Soviet industry toward im- 
ported machinery was perhaps inadvertently displayed in observations that 
a particular new factory had excellent prospects because it had imported 
equipment.”* 

In these circumstances, the chauvinists were unlikely to win a decisive 
and lasting victory in the determination of Soviet policy. The balance 
could have shifted toward autarky as long as East-West relations remained 
bad, but in the long run the pressures for more technology imports from 
the West were all but irresistible. 


46 
CMEA Changing Its Thrust? 
Vladimir Sobell 


The Nature of cmea Interdependence According to official claims, 
the cmea had evolved into an international community of a “new kind.” 
The installation of the Soviet economic mode! in all the member coun- 
tries produced a uniformity of economic management and industrial cul- 
ture alien to the rest of the industrialized world. At the same time, the 
separation of the member countries from the West gradually also became 
a major source of intrabloc cohesion, which, after thirty-six years of the 
CMEAa’s existence, seemed to be bringing the East European economies 
ever closer to the Soviet Union. Even regimes bent on independence could 
not escape this powerful centripetal force." 

This force derived from the Soviet model of industrialization, which 
generated an insatiable demand for energy and raw materials, resources in 
short supply in East European countries. The ensuing economic policies 
tended to create waste and technological stagnation which, in turn, com- 
pounded the shortages of vital resources. At the same time, technological 
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stagnation made East European products unsalable outside CMEA coun- 
tries, leaving those countries little choice but to turn to the Soviet Union 
as the main provider of energy and raw materials. 

In 1978 a Hungarian economist estimated that the cMEA countries 
used approximately 70 to 80 percent more energy and raw materials than 
Western countries to produce an equivalent unit of the national income.” 
A commentary by Radio Moscow complained that the rate of growth of 
primary energy consumption in the “rapidly developing countries of the 
CMEA”’ was 50 percent above the world average and almost three times that 
of the developed capitalist countries.* 

The integration of the cmea countries passed through three distinct 
stages. During the first stages of “socialist construction” the member coun- 
tries simply imported the requisite volumes of fuel and raw materials from 
the USSR (by the mid-1960s they had all become net importers). In the 
second stage, the USSR insisted that cmza members would have to con- 
tribute to Soviet investment if they wanted more energy. This was justified 
on the grounds that the rising fuel production and transport costs amounted 
to Soviet capital exports. The first joint project was the Friendship oil 
pipeline constructed in the early 1960s. 

The third stage came with the explosion of energy prices on the world 
market in 1973. At that point it became clear that the years of cheap en- 
ergy had passed and that it was a finite commodity, the price of which 
would rise inexorably. These developments placed in sharp focus the fact 
that the USSR was foregoing hard currency sales by exporting much of its 
energy resources to CMEA members in return for increasingly obsolescent 
East European goods. To reduce the losses incurred through missed op- 
portunities for hard currency sales, the Soviet Union began to demand that 
the East Europeans improve the quality and technical standard of their 
products. In the 1980s the supply of energy became contingent not only on 
East European investment in the Soviet Union but also on successful mod- 
ernization of the goods bartered in exchange for energy. 

Integration Policies and Institutions The institutions of the CMEA 
evolved accordingly. Earlier trade had been coordinated by ad hoc working 
groups; these were later transformed into standing commissions for specific 
activities. The commissions were supervised by an executive committee on 
the deputy prime minister level. 

In 1971 the cmea adopted its Comprehensive Program for socialist 
economic integration, and this was followed by a reorganization of institu- 
tional arrangements and planning procedures. The most important change 
involved the creation of the Committee for Cooperation in Planning, re- 
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sponsible to the Executive Committee and operating on the chairmanship 
level of the national planning councils. It was also agreed that an “integra- 
tion” section be inserted into each country’s national plans and that prepa- 
rations begin on a “Joint Plan for Multilateral Measures” for 1976-80. 
The finished plan envisaged joint investment in energy and raw material 
projects that would reach nine billion transferable rubles. The main proj- 
ects were the Soiuz natural gas pipeline, the Kiembaevo asbestos combine, 
and the Vinnitsa-Albertirsa electricity grid. Cooperation expanded in vir- 
tually all industrial branches, and the Bank for International Investment 
was established to facilitate the accumulation of funds to match these 
needs. 

In the course of 1976-80 it became clear that joint planning and in- 
vestment required a more long-term approach. It was decided that the 
member countries should draw up five long-term target programs for co- 
operation in all key areas, including energy and raw materials, engineering, 
agriculture, the food industry, manufacture of consumer goods, and trans- 
port. This new superstructure consequently generated numerous agree- 
ments within the cmega, and the share of total intra-cmEa exports sub- 
sumed under these specialization agreements reached the high point of 38 
percent in 1982.4 

Toward the cmga Summit Meeting ‘The intensified cooperation that 
followed the adoption of the Comprehensive Program soon encountered 
severe difficulties. Its expansion was aided to some extent by growing East- 
West cooperation and the availability of Western loans, but by the end 
of the decade this policy had run out of steam. The sources of Western 
financing dried up, the cMEa economies stagnated (not to mention actually 
or nearly collapsing as in the cases of Poland and Romania), and there was 
a general retrenchment in investment. The implementation of the long- 
term target programs was handicapped by disagreements over the details 
of specialization and over the nature of investment in the less developed 
members of the cmzEa—Vietnam, Mongolia, and Cuba. The preparation 
of the second integration plan for 1981-85 was delayed. When the plan 
was finally announced at the council session in Sofia in 1981, it included 
no significant new projects but merely the completion and consolidation 
of those planned for 1976-80. Of the nine billion transferable rubles of in- 
vestment intended under this first integration plan, only seven billion 
transferable rubles’ worth was actually completed, with the remainder 
completed in 1981-85. 

In the early 1980s instead of a clear-cut integration drive there was 
confusion in the search for new direction. In 1981 Soviet leader Leonid 
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Brezhnev announced that the time was ripe for a summit meeting to deal 
with the cmea’s integration. Posturings and the prolonged paralysis of the 
top Soviet leadership, however, delayed the gathering until June 1984. 

The Issues It would be unwise to attribute much importance to the 
signs of disputes that had been emerging from behind the closed doors of 
CMEA meetings, even though each member country had long been inclined 
to entertain its own specific grievance. Hungary and the GDR had been 
opposed to any moves that could jeopardize their lucrative links with the 
West, while the more hard-line regimes, led by the USSR, had advocated 
reduction of contacts with the West to an absolute minimum. Hungary’s 
effort to make the cmea adopt market-oriented reforms had been blocked 
by the conservative majority. Besides these strategic differences there were 
many mundane issues. Romania and Vietnam would have preferred more 
advantageous terms in their barter with the USSR; their payment for oil 
with food (or “hard” products) put them at a disadvantage under the 
established pricing structure. Hungary and Bulgaria also tended to pay in 
food rather than machinery or consumer goods; although content with the 
arrangement, they wished to ensure that no further increases in the price 
of Soviet oil occur without corresponding adjustments in food prices. In 
the long run, however, the USSR remained in control. 

It was important for the Kremlin that the summit meeting demon- 
strate East European unity to the rest of the world. As part of the prepara- 
tions for this demonstration, the Romanian leader Nicolae Ceausescu was 
summoned to Moscow two weeks before the meeting. The Polish party 
leader, Wojciech Jaruzelski, and his Bulgarian counterpart, Todor Zhivkov, 
had also visited Moscow several weeks earlier. Although much of the 
agenda of this purportedly economic meeting was devoted to issues of 
East-West relations and to proclamations of bloc unity, the final economic 
communiqué and subsequent developments suggested that certain stra- 
tegic decisions had been adopted. 

These developments were determined by the “common energy policy,” 
the driving force of the cmea’s integration. The falling fortunes of Soviet 
oil were evident in the lowering of the production targets since 1979, but 
neither the lower targets nor the 1984 target of 624 million tons had been 
met, which meant that for the first time since World War II its total an- 
nual output actually declined. At the same time the USSR was forced to 
export more of its oil to the West in order to pay for its record imports of 
grain. Given this increasingly difficult situation, the USSR became cor- 
respondingly close-fisted in its dealings with the cmea. In 1980 it an- 
nounced that the cmEA members could not expect additional oil deliveries, 
and in 1982 the USSR further cut its deliveries by 10 percent to 70 million 
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tons a year. A few months before that, the cmEa summit reports had im- 
pled that the East Europeans had requested more Soviet oil in the 1986- 
go period. A Soviet statement indicated that this would be impossible but 
promised that there would be no further cuts. 

Closely related to the availability of Soviet oil was its price. In 1976 
the USSR began to charge its cma partners prices gradually increasing 
according to world market inflation. A five-year moving average, used as 
the basis for these prices, still cushioned the cmea at that time from the 
inflation’s worst effects. Changes in the pricing mechanism or increased 
prices alone, however, rather than guaranteeing the USSR a more advan- 
tageous deal, only provided it with more shoddy goods for each unit of oil. 
Only improved quality and productivity of East European products could 
reduce the built-in Soviet subsidy. 

The summit-meeting communiqué suggested changes in the common 
energy policy. It discussed the need for greater utilization of available en- 
ergy and raw materials through the introduction of new technology before 
any commitment to joint investment. An interesting passage followed 
those on conservation and investment: 


To create economic conditions to ensure . . . deliveries from the 
USSR of . . . raw materials and energy . . . in volumes determined 
by plan coordination and long-term accords, the countries with an in- 
terest [in the deliveries] will . . . develop, within an agreed frame- 
work, the structure of their production and exports . . . with the aim 
of supplying the Soviet Union with the products which it needs, in 
particular, foodstuffs and manufactured consumer goods, certain types 
of construction materials, and high quality machines and equipment 
on the world technical level. 


In other words, to ensure that the USSR would not reduce its exports of oil 
to cMEA members, they had to undertake specific investment measures ap- 
proved by the USSR. However, this virtual mortgaging of certain indus- 
trial branches to Soviet planners could at least pressure the East Europeans 
to modernize their industries more resolutely.® 

Other features of the energy policy included increased substitution of 
natural gas for oil, greater use of coal and nuclear energy, and the develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources. The whole energy policy was related to 
the issue of technological progress. ‘The cmeEa’s low technological standards 
stimulated the demand for energy and raw materials while modernization 
generated a demand for equipment and processes that could be supplied 
only by Western firms (aside from marginal improvements by intra-cMEA 
effort). To minimize the cmgEa’s exposure to the West, the summit meet- 
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ing decided that a joint “Comprehensive Program for Scientific and Tech- 
nological Progress” for a period of fifteen to twenty years be drafted for 
approval by the 1985 cmea council session. 

Post Summit Developments ‘The next important gathering was the 
Thirty-ninth Session of the cmea Council held in Havana at the end of 
October 1984. The session added details to the outline provided by the 
summit meeting. It was announced that cmea members would jointly 
build a new pipeline from the Iamal Peninsula in Siberia to the western 
border of the USSR between 1986 and 1iggo in order to accelerate the 
utilization of gas as a primary energy source. The pipeline was to be 4,800 
kilometers long, with a capacity of between 20,000 and 22,000 million 
cubic meters a year. Member countries also were slated to participate in 
the development of natural gas and oil deposits in the Caspian lowlands, 
constructing jointly a catalytic cracker in the USSR with a capacity of 
15,000 tons a year to improve oil processing and to eliminate their depen- 
dence on Western imports. A new iron ore combine at Krivoi Rog was 
also planned. 

Projects outside the USSR included the exploration of hard coal de- 
posits and the modernization of coke plants in Poland; the construction of 
a magnesite combine in Czechoslovakia and a nickel and cobalt combine 
in Cuba; the development of nonferrous metals deposits in Mongolia, 
Vietnam, and Cuba; and the development of bauxite deposits in Vietnam 
and Cuba and of phosphorite deposits in Mongolia. The total value of all 
planned joint projects was estimated as between 45 and 55 billion trans- 
ferable rubles.® 

As regards energy conservation, the council session decided to prepare 
detailed programs of conservation measures up to the year 2000 for the ses- 
sion to be held in 198s. 

Further sessions of cMEA bodies included the Prague meeting of the 
Committee for Cooperation in Planning and the Moscow meeting of the 
Executive Committee, both in January 1985. They indicated that the CMEA 
expected that about 20 percent of its total electricity output would be pro- 
duced by nuclear plants in 1990 and the share would rise to nearly 50 per- 
cent by the year 2000. By then, the total output of electricity was to dou- 
ble, necessitating the allocation of more resources for the modernization 
of the international grid system. In order to limit dependence on imports 
of Western technology, the cmea envisaged increasing cooperation in elec- 
tronics and the production of robots and programmable automatic systems. 
There was to be intensified multilateral cooperation in the production of 
high-purity materials, the lack of which was the main obstacle to the utili- 
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zation of electronics within the cmea and a source of dependence on the 
West from where most of these advanced materials had to be imported. 

The Shape of Things to Come In 1983 the Soviet authority on 
cMEA affairs, Oleg Bogomolov, wrote that the organization’s task for the 
next few decades was to refashion itself from a means for the provision 
of increased supplies of energy into an agent stimulating better processing 
of the available resources through new technology.’ Developments in the 
first half of 1984 indicated that the range of integrative methods and agen- 
cies was expanding and presaged increased consultations at all levels, in- 
cluding summit meetings every five years. There were to be more direct 
links among enterprises and research institutes as well as more joint orga- 
nizations, more specialization agreements, a greater flow of information, 
and more joint investment not only in the USSR but also in other coun- 
tries. More potential providers of raw materials, including Ethiopia, An- 
gola, Afghanistan, South Yemen, Laos, Nicaragua, and Mozambique, were 
being drawn in as observers at cMEA meetings. Finally, there was to be 
more domestic investment with the sole aim of satisfying the “increasingly 
demanding Soviet market.” 

But a radical reform of the inflexible financial and pricing mechanism 
seemed improbable. Official statements also continued to betray an un- 
healthy concern over the extent of the cMEa’s cooperation with the West, 
as if the main purpose of technological advance within the bloc were to 
minimize dependence on the West rather than to stimulate economic 
growth. As long as such antireformist attitudes prevailed no shift in the 
direction charted by Bogomolov was possible. The already top-heavy and 
wasteful colossus was apt to grow even more so. 
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47 
Eastern Europe’s Ties with the West 
William F. Robinson, Rada Nikolaev, Peter MatuSka, 
B. V. Flow, Alfred Reisch, Laszl6 Rask6, 
Roman Stefanowski, and Paul Gafton 


By 1984 Eastern Europe’s economic ties with the West had come to vary 
considerably in intensity and perceived importance, according to the indi- 
vidual country concerned. East Germany and Hungary, which had become 
involved to the greatest extent, considered such ties a vital prerequisite to 
the modernization and development of their economies. Romania and 
Poland played the role of frustrated suitors. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
approximately one-third of their total foreign trade had been conducted 
with the advanced industrial states, and the two countries were busily at- 
tempting to borrow their way to prosperity. For both political and eco- 
nomic reasons such as the declaration of martial law in Poland, egregious 
economic mismanagement in Romania, and the response of foreign govern- 
ments and financial institutions to both, Bucharest and Warsaw had been 
forced at the beginning of the 1980s to reduce their Western connections 
considerably and to increase their reliance on Moscow and the cmea. Both 
remained convinced, however, that their future well-being depended to a 
great extent on regaining their lost positions, although they had been 
frustrated in their attempts to do so. 

Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, which had deliberately adopted a policy 
of keeping the West at arm’s length, tied their economic destinies over- 
whelmingly to the East. Both proved wary of doing business with the 
capitalist world, and particularly of borrowing Western money. Czecho- 
slovakia’s reluctance seemed to be based mainly on political grounds and 
the rather harsh thesis that trade with the West was a necessary evil. For 
its part, Bulgaria appeared to have weighed both political and economic 
factors and would gladly have expanded its commercial relations with the 
West had its economic strength warranted it. 

Only three countries—Albania, Czechoslovakia, and the GDR—con- 
tinued to prohibit the investment of Western capital in enterprises jointly 
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owned with domestic firms. The other states set aside their ideological 
antipathy and adopted legislation allowing joint ventures on their terri- 
tory. 
The first such law was promulgated by Yugoslavia in July 1967. 
Among the members of the Warsaw Pact, Romania opened its doors to 
Western capital in 1971; Hungary, Poland, and Bulgaria followed. The 
results of joint ventures disappointed the East European countries’ expecta- 
tions, partly because insufhcient guarantees and excessive restrictions dis- 
couraged Western participation. ‘Those later were modified in an attempt 
to provide the foreign investor with additional protection and incentives. 


Bulgaria 


While Bulgaria’s foreign trade increased by an average of about 8 percent 
a year from the mid-1970s, trade with the West showed variations due to 
economic and political factors. In 1965 imports from nonsocialist coun- 
tries constituted a record 30.5 percent of the total Bulgarian imports; the 
share of exports remained a more modest 20.6 percent per year.! The re- 
sultant hard currency payments deficit motivated a restrictive policy in the 
following years, making Bulgaria the East European country most narrowly 
oriented toward trade with the Soviet Union. Trade with the Soviet Union 
constituted a record 59.5 percent of all Bulgarian imports in 1978.? 

A gradual easing of this strongly intrabloc orientation occurred be- 
tween 1979 and 1981. The motivation behind this was presumably again, 
as in the mid-1960s, the great need for modernization and Western tech- 
nology. In 1978 Bulgaria claimed for the first time a trade surplus with 
countries outside the Soviet bloc; this had been achieved mainly through 
increased exports to developing countries. In 1981 exports to the developed 
West began to decrease once more. This decrease was followed by a 
slightly more marked reduction in imports from these countries in 1982 
and 1983 to balance the considerable trade deficit with the West, a result 
of previous increases that culminated in 1981. 

Bulgaria’s most important Western trade partner had always been the 
FRG, except for the period from 1969 to 1971, when Italy temporarily 
took first place after a period of steady growth. Its trade balance with the 
FRG had always been negative, prompting periodic restrictions on West 
German imports. Later, Switzerland had surprisingly emerged in second 
place while Italy came to rank seventh after Greece, France, Austria and 
Britain. 

A major reason for Bulgaria’s trade deficit with the FRG and the USA 
was the unattractiveness of its industrial products. Hoisting and metal- 
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cutting machines, two of Bulgaria’s main export items to CMEA countries, 
could not compete in quality with Western products. Traditional Bul- 
garian exports of agricultural products were not profitable enough to bal- 
ance this deficit; moreover, an overabundance of agricultural products 
among EEc countries further restricted Bulgarian exports. 

Two countries outside Europe emerged in the early 1980s as Bulgaria’s 
main trading partners. Libya’s imports from and exports to Bulgaria in 
1983 exceeded West Germany’s. Iran’s imports and exports to Bulgaria 
were close to the Swiss ones. Iraq also imported large quantities of Bul- 
garian goods. 

It was reported that Bulgaria had begun to sell oil and oil products on 
West European markets in the early 1980s, even though official statistics 
did not record this. Although Bulgaria covered the bulk of its needs for 
crude oil with imports from the Soviet Union and the remainder with 
smaller quantities from Iran and Libya, the relative cheapness of the 
Soviet oil and Bulgaria’s large refining capacity—especially the huge re- 
finery at Burgas—apparently made it possible to export surpluses for hard 
currency.’ A high Bulgarian official, however, reportedly denied this.* 

By restricting imports from the West to the absolute minimum, Bul- 
garia managed to avoid becoming too heavily indebted. It reported a steady 
reduction in its hard currency debt, from $2.7 billion at the end of 1980 
to $1.5 billion at the end of 1983.5 Western banks generally tended to 
consider Bulgaria creditworthy. 

Even at a time of tense East-West relations, Bulgaria appeared inter- 
ested in expanding trade with the West. The younger top functionaries 
as well as party chief Todor Zhivkov pragmatically favored imports of ad- 
vanced technology in order to modernize Bulgarian production and make 
it competitive. In March 1980 Bulgaria issued a decree on joint ventures 
described as the most liberal of its kind in Eastern Europe.® 

The most innovative element of that decree was the provision allow- 
ing joint ventures in which the share of the foreign participation could 
exceed 50 percent. Each partner in a joint association was to have the final 
say about his share of the profit and was to be permitted either to use it 
in Bulgaria or transfer it abroad. However, potential participants were 
hesitant on account of the risk of official interference. Because there were 
no guarantees for foreign investments, various Western countries at- 
tempted to negotiate bilateral agreements on the protection of investments 
at the governmental level. 

Three joint ventures were established under the 1980 decree: two with 
Japanese firms, Mitsukoshi and Fanuc, and one with a Swiss concern, 
Tangra. Tangra’s enterprise at Burgas, established in June 1983, was to 
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manufacture primarily ballpoint pens; “other items of plastic and metal as 
well as tools” were added later. The Bulgarian-Japanese firm Fanuc- 
Machinex dealt with installation and servicing of Japanese automatic ma- 
chines in Bulgaria and all other East European countries and the provision 
of engineering services in machine building and electronics. The second 
Bulgarian-Japanese venture, known as Sofia-Mitsukoshi, was to design and 
construct department stores, but apparently it dealt in consumer goods, 
mainly footwear, clothes, and sports equipment.’ In 1967 French firms 
began building tourist facilities on the Black Sea coast; they were followed 
by Swedish, Japanese, Finnish, Swiss, and Austrian ones.® 

A bank, founded shortly soon after the 1980 decree under the name 
of Mineralbank and initially intended to help in the utilization of Bulgar- 
ian natural resources, was reorganized at the end of 1982 as a “bank for 
economic initiatives.”® Its duties included operations with foreign capital 
and credits, and one of its main tasks after the reorganization was to 
finance the construction of modern, highly efficient small and medium- 
sized enterprises.1° This way of attracting foreign capital seemed to be 
officially favored and sometimes unofficially practiced. For example, three 
Frenchmen had established a factory in the Bulgarian countryside and 
“with high-level Bulgarian backing” produced imitation Johnny Walker 
whisky, exporting it for hard currency." 


Czechoslovakia 


In accord with its persistent anti-Western campaign, the Czechoslovak 
leadership continued only limited economic cooperation with Western 
countries, indicating that it gave priority to politics over economics. In 
1983 the proportion of Czechoslovak trade with developed Western coun- 
tries was 16.5 percent and with developing countries 6.6 percent.” In the 
same year Czechoslovakia reduced its imports from Western countries by 
9.1 percent and its exports decreased by 3.4 percent from the previous 
year.48 These developments were a manifestation of strengthening eco- 
nomic cooperation with cmEa countries. The government allowed enter- 
prises to import Western technology only when such imports were covered 
by increased hard currency exports. However, the competitive weakness of 
Czechoslovak products on international markets and the country’s urgent 
need for Western technology forced the authorities to disregard the strict 
application of the rule. 

Czechoslovakia restricted its foreign borrowing “to avoid the risk of 
potential political misuse of credits. In 1983 the country’s hard currency 
foreign liabilities declined from $3.4 billion to an estimated $3.0 billion, 
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prompting speculation that Czechoslovakia was attempting to reach a 
zero-level hard currency debt over the next few years. 

Despite these developments, Prague was especially intent on a break- 
through in trade with the ExEc.!° A long-standing source of contention had 
been their inability to come to an agreement on the principles of reci- 
procity. The commodity structure of Czechoslovak exports to the EEC 
(mainly textiles and metal products) was not promising. 

Czechoslovakia maintained bilateral trade agreements with almost all 
Western countries. The FRG headed the list with 27.9 percent of Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign trade turnover with developed Western countries; next 
came Austria (16.8 percent), Switzerland (9.3 percent), the UK (7.2 per- 
cent), Italy (5.8 percent) and France (4.9 percent). Its turnover with the 
USA amounted to only 2.75 percent of the 1983 total.1® 


German Democratic Republic 


Soviet criticism of inter-German relations reflected underlying concern that 
East Germany might be tying its long-term economic development too 
closely to West Germany. However, while the FRG remained East Berlin’s 
second biggest trading partner (after the Soviet Union), the development 
of inter-German trade hardly supported any such fears. 

East Berlin’s trade balance with the FRG shifted to a healthy pM 500 
million surplus in the first six months of 1984 from a pM 7oo million deficit 
in the same period in 1983, with East German exports nsing by an im- 
pressive 12 percent and imports falling by 19 percent. At the same time, 
overall inter-German trade stagnated and even slightly diminished. The 
startling rise in GDR’s imports from the FRG in early 1983 was largely 
attributed to the GDR’s hard currency problems at the time. These forced 
it to concentrate on the FRG because of the favorable accounting unit sys- 
tem for payments between the two Germanies and the interest-free credit 
arrangement offered by the Bonn government. With its debt problem 
under control and impressive hard currency reserves in hand, the GDR 
apparently was turning away from the FRG to expand trade with other 
Western suppliers.1* 

While inter-German trade had been diminishing, East German trade 
with other Western countries showed spectacular growth. In 1983, total 
East German exports to Western developed countries surged by 10 per- 
cent, giving the GDR an overall trade surplus for the second consecutive 
year.18 According to official statistics, the GDR continued to have a trade 
surplus with the West in the first half of 1984, when overall foreign trade 
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grew by 10 percent—double the planned growth—because of an export 
performance probably unparalleled in the West European economies.?® 

After West Germany, the GDR’s largest trade partners in terms of 
trade turnover were Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Britain, Swit- 
zetland, and Liechtenstein, followed closely by Japan, whose exports of 
capital goods to the GDR more than doubled in 1983.?° 

Apart from expanding bilateral trade relations, the GDR increased 
its cooperation with several Western countries, notably Austria, in the 
Third World. The GDR completed thirteen projects together with nine 
developed countries on ten Third World markets. At the end of 1984, five 
such projects were nearing completion and thirty-five projects were in the 
negotiating stage.*1 

This steady rise in the GDR’s exports in the West might have worried 
the Soviets, accustomed to relying on their strongest cmea ally and largest 
trading partner for a variety of products from microelectronics and robotics 
to heavy metal industries. Moscow reportedly complained at the June 1984 
CMEA summit meeting that the GDR and other East European countries 
had been exporting electrical and consumer goods to the West while ignor- 
ing Soviet needs.?? However, the GDR’s total trade with the West ac- 
counted for only 28 percent of all East German foreign trade, a figure 4 
percent lower than Moscow’s own share of trade with the West.?* 

Despite the drop in overall inter-German trade, the economic benefits 
of East Berlin’s “special relationship” with the FRG were a major factor 
in Honecker’s determination to limit the damage caused by the arrival of 
US missiles in West Germany. Apart from the favorable nonnegotiable 
accounting unit system, the GDR had been benefiting from the interest- 
free “swing-credit” (DM 6go million in 1984), effectively an invisible hard 
currency reserve. Furthermore, the GDR was receiving pM 2 billion in 
annual payments from the FRG and West Berlin state budget, including 
DM 500 million for permitting transit trafic to West Berlin and pM 400 
million from the compulsory currency exchange levied on West German 
visitors. In addition, it was estimated that East Germans received about 
DM 700 million annually in gifts from West German relatives and friends. 
The GDR obtained additional undisclosed payments for humanitarian 
concessions, such as the release of political prisoners. Further benefits ac- 
crued, in an amount difficult to estimate, from duty-free East German 
access to the EEc.”# 

In addition to these regular benefits, two large West German loans 
totalling pM 1.950 billion helped East German planners bring the country’s 
debt problems under control with a swiftness that surprised most Western 
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experts. Western banks had to admit that their speculations about an East 
German liquidity crisis at the time of the first credit deal with Bonn in 
the summer of 1983 were unwarranted. Although it was estimated that 
nearly half of the GDR’s Western debt was in short-term credit, East 
Berlin had been repaying it regularly and quickly, thanks to its unex- 
pectedly high hard currency reserves. Gross East German debt to the West 
was believed to have stabilized at around $10.0 billion between 1982 and 
1984. The GDR’s trade surplus with the West was a sign of strength, as 
was the fact that East Berlin had only drawn approximately pM 100 million 
from the “swing credit” with Bonn.” 

The GDR’s financial strength led to speculation that East Berlin did 
not particularly need the second credit arranged with Bonn in July 1984, 
which probably had been the cause of Soviet irritation at the inter-German 
rapprochement. Although Moscow managed to stop Honecker’s planned 
visit to the FRG in September 1984, it did not appear likely that Soviet 
pressure would affect East Berlin’s economic relations with the FRG or 
other Western countries. At the same time, Moscow must have been aware 
that the GDR’s primary goal in boosting trade with the West was to 
foster economic growth and political stability in the GDR, which was also 
important to the Soviet Union. Indeed, Moscow’s interest lay not only in 
the strength and stability of its key ally but also in the high-level Western 
technology it received through East Germany. 

The Leipzig Fair of September 1984 further demonstrated that the 
GDR had joined the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia as an 
economy with no major debt management problem. At the fair, East Ger- 
many’s shopping window to the West, Western bankers bombarded the 
GDR with more credit offers than it either needed or wanted.?® 

That the GDR was considered a good credit risk was also confirmed 
in November 1984 when East Berlin approached the international credit 
market for a $150 million loan. Within two weeks, it secured a credit for 
$400 million, almost three times the original request.** This huge volume 
increase was one of a growing number of Soviet bloc credits that exceeded 
the original target. The generous response from lenders reflected not only 
the Eurocredit market’s high liquidity but also the rehabilitation of the 
GDR’s creditworthiness. East Berlin’s credit coup, however, which fol- 
lowed four other credits raised on Western markets over the preceding six 
months, left Western experts guessing about the motives behind this mas- 
sive appetite for hard currency. The GDR had acquired no less than a $4.2 
billion cushion of hard currency, highly unusual in a socialist economy, and 
all the more mysterious because East Berlin did not seem intent on using 
it to reduce its outstanding Western debts. 
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Except for a Tass report that the GDR had granted $140 million to 
Nicaragua for the purchase of chemical products,?* the GDR’s plans for 
this money remained a matter for conjecture. One likely hypothesis was 
that the GDR, remembering the recent financial crisis, moved quickly to 
take advantage of the momentary lull in the international credit market. 
Another plausible idea was that East Berlin planned to use the money to 
secure long-term access to Western technology both for its domestic needs 
and for the Soviet Union. Similarly, the hard currency package, along with 
the GDR’s trade surplus with the FRG and the West, was likely to help 
Fast Berlin ward off Soviet criticism of its economic dependence on the 
West. 


Hungary 


Expanding its trade with developed countries in the West to 34 percent 
of the total, Hungary continued to stress that it was an “open country” 
willing to trade with anyone, regardless of sociopolitical system, on the 
basis of mutual profit. Hungary joined catr in 1973 and became a mem- 
ber of the World Bank and International Monetary Fund in 1982. It 
adopted a broad and relatively liberal policy on foreign trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation which entailed the acceleration of technical develop- 
ment through imported technology, mainly from the West, the restructur- 
ing of Hungarian production, greater exports and, since 1982, restrictions 
on nonessential imports. 

The primary aims of Hungary’s foreign trade strategy were to boost 
exports and to raise the international competitiveness of Hungarian prod- 
ucts, especially on convertible currency markets, to erect more economical 
and flexible trade organizations, to make the most effective use of imports 
and to integrate Hungary’s economy with the world economy more efh- 
ciently. The developed West played a key role in all these imperatives. 

Although the Soviet Union remained Hungary’s most important trad- 
ing partner (with 33 percent of Hungary’s foreign trade), the FRG ranked 
second (with 8.8 percent), ahead of the GDR (6.3 percent) and Czecho- 
slovakia (5 percent). Among its Western trading partners, the FRG was 
followed by Austria (4.6 percent), Italy, USA, Switzerland, France, and 
the United Kingdom. In 1983 approximately 35 percent of Hungary’s im- 
ports came from noncommunist developed and developing countries and 
36 percent of its exports went to those countries. Developed Western 
countries accounted for approximately 75 percent of Hungary’s convertible 
currency trade. In 1983 trade with the USA and the UK increased.?° 

In addition to trade Hungary had developed a variety of forms of eco- 
nomic cooperation with the West: 
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industrial cooperation agreements to improve Hungary’s balance of 
payments, mainly with West German, Austrian, French, and Italian 
firms; 


establishment of joint companies in Hungary and in the West; 
joint operations on third markets; 


participation in foreign bidding, including projects under the aegis of 
the World Bank; 


free-trade zones in Hungary; 

local border trade, especially with Austria and Yugoslavia;*° 

goods exchanges with department stores in the FRG and Austria; 
direct investment of capital; 

technical and scientific cooperation; 

foreign credits and loans from private Western bank consortiums, the 
Bank for International Settlements, the World Bank, and the mr; 
invisible hard currency earnings from tourism, mainly from Austria 
and the FRG; 

export of Hungarian expertise and skilled labor; 

sales and purchases of licenses. 


Hungary’s 1974 Foreign Trade Act,*! with a number of decisive modi- 
fications made in the early 1980s, regulated contracts between specialized 
enterprises for foreign trade and their domestic associates. Foreign trade 
remained legally a state monopoly, but 217 producing and manufacturing 
firms had been given the right to conduct foreign trade independently. In 
addition, more than 180 domestic producers had been participating in for- 
eign trade activities through some 115 contracts with Hungary’s now inde- 
pendent foreign trade enterprises. 

Western firms were first enabled to invest convertible capital in joint 
ventures by a Ministry of Finance Decree of 1972. They were, however, 
reluctant to establish joint ventures on the basis of this decree, and by 
1977 only three joint companies with capital from Western firms had 
been established.*? Amended in 1977°* and 1974,°4 the decree expanded 
the joint companies’ operations to include manufacturing and the actual 
production of goods. This meant that the joint company had no other tax 
or fund-forming obligation besides paying a tax on its profits. Moreover, 
the minister of finance could authorize a more favorable taxation rate as 
an additional incentive. A proprietary right for his share of the capital 
could be granted to the Western partner,*> and employees with Western 
citizenship could also participate in the direction of the joint company.*® 
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In 1982 further decrees authorized the minister of finance to grant 
Western investors permission to hold more than 49 percent of the total 
holding in a joint company. (On 31 January 1985 the first joint venture of 
this type was set up with Schwarzkopf cmbu, one of the FRG’s biggest 
cosmetics firms. It received 51 percent of the shares.)*7 Between 1982 and 
1983, after these amendments and new decrees had been promulgated, 
sixteen joint ventures began to operate in Hungary.* In 1984 their taxes 
were again adjusted to make Hungary even more attractive to Western 
investors. By 1985 about forty joint companies were operating in Hungary 
in almost every branch of the economy. In 1983 negotiations were in 
progress for the creation of eight to ten additional ones.*® Investors from 
thirteen Western countries participated: eight from the FRG; five from 
Switzerland; four from Austria; and two each from the USA, Sweden, and 
France; as well as companies from Italy, the Netherlands, Greece, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Great Britain, Japan, and even Saudi Arabia. 

Official statistics showed a considerable improvement in Hungary’s 
total convertible currency assets, which stood at $3.65 billion at the end of 
1983, having fallen to $2.8 billion in 1982. Even though a large portion of 
these reserves was still borrowed, the country’s financial position was much 
more secure than in the previous year. In 1983 Hungary’s net indebtedness 
fell by a modest $148 million compared with $767 million in 1982. This 
would suggest that Hungarian planners were aiming at maintaining the 
country’s debt at an acceptable level rather than seeking to reduce it 
rapidly by sacrificing economic growth to achieve bigger convertible cur- 
tency trade surpluses. According to Deputy Foreign Trade Minister Tibor 
Melega, Hungary’s net indebtedness in convertible currency stood at $5.2 
billion. In 1983 the country obtained credits worth $440 million from the 
World Bank, credits worth between $250 and $270 million financed 
jointly by international organizations and private banks, and credits worth 
between $400 and $450 million from private bank consortiums.*° 

In 1984 Hungary’s foreign borrowings amounted to $1.2 billion, in- 
cluding the last of five Euromarket borrowings, a six-year $250 million loan 
to assist in the country’s 1985 investment program. This credit was a multi- 
currency facility and included a tranche denominated in European Cur- 
rency Units (Ecus) as Hungary tried to move away from borrowing exclu- 
sively in dollars. The country continued to pay off its foreign debt at least 
as rapidly as it attempted to negotiate new loans and was thus considered 
the most creditworthy of the Soviet bloc countries, despite a reported gross 
foreign debt of $9.5 billion at the end of 1983. 

However, since the mid-1970s, the terms of trade for Hungary had 
deteriorated by approximately 20 percent: the prices of imports, particu- 
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larly of energy sources, had risen relative to the prices of exports, particu- 
larly agricultural products and foodstuffs. 

Expanding economic and technical-scientific relations with the devel- 
oped West partly explained Budapest’s more active foreign policy toward 
Western Europe and the USA after the summer of 1983. Hungary was 
concerned that deteriorating Soviet-US relations would have an adverse 
effect on its economic ties with the West, viewing economic relations as 
contributing to reduction of international tensions. Also at stake was the 
country’s internal stability, since the position of the Kadar regime rested in 
large measure on the success of the system’s economic performance. Any 
serious threat to Hungary’s solvency or to its standard of living had the 
potential of seriously undermining this painstakingly built and still rela- 
tively precarious position. 


Poland 


Statements by prominent economists and politicians in Poland on the 
possibility of the country’s readmission to the International Monetary 
Fund reflected Poland’s need and willingness to maintain Western trade 
and contacts. Its economic ties with the USA were particularly important, 
not necessarily because of the value of trade involved (Poland had been 
trading more with the FRG, the UK, France, and even with the Nether- 
lands) but rather because of the prestige value of such trade and the 
capital facilities, farm supplies, and technical expertise that it provided. 
Consequently, in spite of their periodic campaigns against “the hostile 
and unrealistic” attitudes of the USA, the Polish authorities continued to 
press for “normalization of Polish-Amenrican relations.” 

Poland demanded normalization, the withdrawal of all Western eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed in the wake of the martial law declaration on 
December 13, 1981, and compensation for the consequent economic losses 
that it allegedly sustained, assessed by the Institute of National Economy 
as approximately $13 billion. This figure, converted from zloty at the 
unrealistic exchange rate of 51 zloty to the dollar, represented the alleged 
loss of Western imports from 1981 to 1983, aggravated by the lack of 
growth in Domestic Net Material Product resulting from Poland’s inabil- 
ity to secure further credits. 

Overall imports in 1983 were 11 percent less than in the more or less 
normal year of 1980. Imports from developed countries also fell by 20 
percent and those from the EEc by 24 percent (at 1984 prices). This de- 
cline, however, was not so much the result of political sanctions as of 
Western banks’ realistic refusal to grant further credits to Poland because 
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of its inability to meet its obligations in servicing of its hard currency 
foreign debt. That debt amounted to approximately $28 billion, divided 
almost evenly between the Western commercial banks and Western gov- 
ernments.*? Although the Polish authorities emphasized the political rea- 
sons for the Western position, they failed to acknowledge that the com- 
mercial creditors were primarily concerned about the country’s effective 
default on debt repayment. Indeed, extension of commercial credits ceased 
well before the declaration of martial law. 

The denial of credits affected particularly the import of industrial 
inputs. This, in view of Poland’s technological dependence on the West, 
adversely affected its ability to produce quality export goods and thus its 
competitiveness on Western markets. Poland’s performance, however, was 
difficult to assess, because all trading figures were given in current prices, 
thus making all official import and export figures unrealistic since they did 
not allow for inflation. Taking the falling value of the zloty in relation to 
the dollar as a basis of comparison, however, the actual volume of Western 
trade in 1983 appeared to be at least 70 percent less than in 1980.*? More- 
over, in terms of trade structure, Poland’s 1983 trading figures suggested 
that only 26 percent of its total foreign trade was with developed countries 
in the West, compared with 35 percent in 1980. 

A similar trend could be observed in the level of economic coopera- 
tion with the West. Never very high, averaging between 1 and 2 percent of 
Poland’s total trade in the years 1972 to 1980, it dropped by approximately 
30 percent in the first half of 1983.4 Nevertheless, Poland continued to 
undertake joint ventures in key areas: electricity plants, cement works, 
sugar refineries, and civil engineering projects.*° 

The joint ventures in Poland, called Polonia firms, a term used for all 
firms involving private foreign investment, dated back to the early 1970s. 
In 1982, 230 government licenses were granted to foreign investors, as 
compared with 68 in the previous year. Similarly, the turnover of Polonia 
firms increased nearly 6 times (from 3.086 billion zloty to 17.65 billion 
zloty) and the size of their work force increased 3.5 times (from 3,500 to 
g252011))).4° 

In the climate of martial law such a rapid growth in the activities of 
the private sector was bound to create a backlash among party hard-liners. 
The Polonia firms and many of their employees, such as private crafts- 
men, were viewed as Trojan horses in the socialist stables. Only a year 
after legislation had opened the door to foreign ventures, they were criti- 
cized in the media and punitively taxed. This was intended to “discipline” 
the foreign firms and show that the Polonia firms were a means of obtain- 
ing funds from the West rather than a compromise with capitalism. As a 
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result, the number of applicants for business licenses to operate in Poland 
fell drastically, and a substantial number of entrepreneurs left. 

By 1985 there were 569 Polonia firms operating in Poland (the same 
number as mid-1984) from approximately 40 countries, but mainly from 
the FRG, the USA, Sweden, and the UK. They employed a total of 36,000 
people, each firm employing between 10 and 200 persons. The total value 
of production from January to June 1984 was assessed at 36 billion zloty, 
a negligible fraction of the total market production." The relatively high 
number of foreign firms still operating in Poland was at least partly due 
to the fact that most of them had been established during the 1982-83 
period and were therefore exempt from taxation for at least three years and 
in some cases as long as five. 

In view of its severe shortage of foreign currency, Poland was increas- 
ingly forced to accept barter trade offers, a cumbersome way of trading and 
often quite risky, although in its case the risk was probably worth taking. 
For example, a $40 million deal was made with Bangladesh to exchange 
rolled steel and sundry engineering products (typewriters and spare parts, 
for example) for jute carpets, tobacco, hides, and finished leather goods.** 

Efforts had been made to reorient the Polish economy by increasing 
trade with East bloc countries, particularly the Soviet Union. Between 1980 
and 1983, Poland’s overall imports dropped approximately 11 percent, 
while imports from the communist countries increased over the same 
period by 3 percent. Such a modest increase could not compensate for the 
28 percent decrease in Western imports in the corresponding period. Ofh- 
cial pronouncements claimed that if Poland’s privileges in the West, such 
as its credit facilities, most-favored-nation status in trade with the USA, 
and membership in the mr, were not restored, it would be unable to im- 
prove its economy in order to fulfill its international obligations. 


Romania 


Because of its interest in economic modernization, Romania had been 
cultivating good relations with the West, the source and distributor of the 
most advanced technology. This economic orientation had played an im- 
portant role in shaping Romania’s political behavior. The most obvious 
example was the most-favored-nation status granted by the United States 
to Romania from 1975 on an annual basis. As defined by President Rea- 
gan this status had been a fundamental element in American political and 
economic relations with Romania and proved to be a basic factor in occa- 
sionally bringing about a limited improvement in Romania’s record on hu- 
man rights. 
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Since World War II, Romania’s economic relations with the West 
had been characterized by a pendular movement. In the period between 
1945 and 1960 Romania’s foreign trade was virtually only with the Soviet 
bloc; between 1961 and 1980 it switched to a large extent to the West. 
Romania succeeded in obtaining modern and sophisticated technology 
from the West, even though it failed to utilize this technology properly 
and accumulated huge debts in acquiring it. The country’s indebtedness 
became so great (increasing from $1.2 billion in 1971 to $13 billion in 
1982) that Bucharest gradually found itself unable to meet its repayment 
schedule and was obliged to conclude a rescheduling agreement for the 
1981 through 1983 period. Simultaneously, however, the government in- 
troduced a severe austerity drive that drastically curtailed living standards 
as a means of achieving hard currency trade surpluses. In this manner the 
country succeeded, according to Ceausescu, in paying back a significant 
(but undisclosed) part of this debt. Western sources estimated that the 
gross debt actually fell to $7.8 billion by 1984.*° 

Lack of hard currency and Romania’s insolvency on Western markets 
led Bucharest to reroute a major part of its foreign trade back to the East 
in order to obtain raw materials and equipment and also to dispose of its 
poor quality products. This new turn in foreign trade began in 1980 and 
produced an increase in the communist countries’ share of Romania’s 
total foreign trade from 33.6 percent that year to 53 percent in 1983. This 
was, nevertheless, far from the record of 73 percent reached in 1960. Ac- 
cording to a Romanian economic journal, however, this leaning toward 
the East was not likely to last very long and trade would soon shift toward 
the West again. It was estimated that by 1985 trade with cmea countries 
would fall to 48 percent of Romania’s total foreign trade, while the West 
would regain a share of 27 percent, up from 23 percent in 1983.°° 

Although the sharp deterioration in US-Soviet relations prompted 
Moscow to attempt to curb its East European allies’ desire for greater 
East-West contacts, no open conflict surfaced between Romania and the 
USSR regarding Bucharest’s economic relations with the West. Romania 
could argue that the Soviet Union itself was interested in enlarging its 
own access to Western technology and critical of countries hindering such 
access. The June 1985 Moscow cmea summit declared that it was opposed 
to isolationism and announced the intention of its members to develop 
business cooperation with capitalist states.°* 

In this context Romania announced in its directives for economic 
development until the year 2000 that it intended to increase its contacts 
with the West in order to promote traditional trade as well as economic, 
technical and scientific cooperation.®*? The Romanian Foreign Trade 
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Quarterly noted that Romania was implementing one hundred twenty 
cooperative manufacturing ventures with Western Europe as well as sev- 
eral major ones with the USA and Canada. According to the Quarterly, 
Romania established approximately thirty joint companies with its West- 
ern partners in their countries.®* 

However, the experiment produced only modest results, falling short 
of official expectations. The Romanian authorities deplored the fact that 
the number of these companies was so small,>* and despite Ceaugescu’s 
promise to increase this number considerably,®> some companies had been 
disbanded because of their poor performances. Of eight joint companies 
that existed in the 1970s, only four remained in operation: Rom-Control 
Data, producing computer technology, established in 1973 with a US part- 
ner; Resita Renk, producing and marketing gear systems and other devices, 
established in 1973 with a West German partner; Refil, producing syn- 
thetic fibers, established in 1973 with an Italian partner; and Olt-Cit, pro- 
ducing small cars, established in 1976 with Citroén of France. 

In 1982 the Federal Republic of Germany retained first place among 
Romania’s foreign trade partners with a share of 6.5 percent of Romania’s 
total foreign trade. That year the USA retained second place in this classi- 
fication, with 3.1 percent, or half of the FRG’s trade. France, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy shared the third place with approximately 2.5 percent 
each. Japan kept the lowest position with a share of 0.8 percent. For com- 
parison, that year the Soviet Union’s share was 17.6 percent and China’s, 
4.1 percent.°® 


48 
Soviet Foreign Trade 
Philip Hanson 


The official Soviet foreign trade statistics for 1984, published in the March 
1985 issue of Vneshniaia torgovlia, specified the overall volume of trade 
with each country. Total Soviet merchandise trade produced a surplus of 
approximately 11 billion rubles. These figures represented, however, a 
mixture of trade at world prices and of trade settled on a bilateral basis, 
which was not conducted at world prices, so the overall total had no clear 
significance. The USSR ran surpluses with all major groups of trade part- 
ners: 3.886 billion rubles with the Socialist world, of which 3.577 billion 
tubles was with its partners in Comecon; 2.170 billion dollars with the 
industrially developed West, of which hard currency trade (that is, exclud- 
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ing Finland) accounted for 2.031 billion dollars; and 4.150 billion dollars 
with Third World countries (partly in hard currency, partly in bilateral 
trade). The US dollar figures were derived at an average of 1984 official 
exchange rates: $1 = 81.81 kopecks. Compared with 1983 (average ex- 
change rate: $1 = 74.3 kopecks), exports to the West in 1984 dollar prices 
fell by 1.3 percent, and imports from the West fell by 5 percent. Hard cur- 
rency trade with the West yielded a marginal (0.1 percent) rise in exports 
and a fall of 2.2 percent in imports. On the same US dollar basis, exports 
to the Third World fell by 5.7 percent, and imports from the Third World 
fell by 4.6 percent. 

Considerable changes occurred in the last quarter of the year. By com- 
parison with the figures for the period from January to September 1984, 
which were released earlier,! imports from the West in 1984 dollar prices 
recovered somewhat. From being as much as 11.4 percent down in the first 
nine months of the year, they were down by a more moderate 5 percent at 
the end of the year. Taking into account what had been happening to 
world prices and to the dollar (against other Wester currencies), the 
outcome for 1984 was likely to indicate an approximately stable volume 
of imports from the West. Exports to the West, on the other hand, were 
slightly down (in 1984 dollar terms) for the year, whereas after nine 
months they had been just above the level of 1983. In view of the weak- 
ening of energy prices and the fact that four-fifths of exports to the West 
consisted of energy products, the outcome for the year appeared to repre- 
sent a growth in export volume of about 3 percent. Similarly, the declines 
in both imports from and exports to the Third World were less marked 
for the year as a whole than they had been in the first nine months. 

The commodity composition of Soviet foreign trade in 1984 could not 
yet be properly analyzed, but some preliminary conclusions could be drawn 
from the data available in early 1985 plus information from a commentary 
by a senior Soviet official reviewing 1984 trade.? Imports of machinery and 
equipment from nonsocialist countries declined dramatically from g.3 bil- 
lion dollars in 1983 to 7.5 billion dollars in 1984, a fall of 19.4 percent. Al- 
lowing for changes in dollar prices, this probably meant that the volume of 
machinery imports fell about 15 percent. This drop probably reflected pri- 
marily the completion of deliveries of equipment for the Urengoi-Western 
Europe gas pipeline. This interpretation found support in press reports of 
the flow of Soviet orders for machinery which rose sharply to 6.7 billion 
dollars in 1981 and then declined to between 2 billion and 2.5 billion dol- 
lars a year in the 1982-84 period.* The data on orders, although not com- 
prehensive, were a useful lead indicator of actual machinery deliveries. The 
trade returns for 1984 strengthened the impression given by the data on 
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orders, revealing that after the machinery for the Urengoi pipeline was ac- 
quired, Soviet purchases of Western machinery and technology reverted to 
the much lower level of orders recorded in the period 1977-80. 

Imports from the United States, Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
Brazil were g.3 percent higher in 1984 than in the preceding year. This 
suggested an increase in hard currency food imports, as might be expected 
after the 1984 poor grain harvest. Imports from the United States alone 
were up by a striking 63.6 percent. 

The fall in exports to the Third World seemed to have resulted in 
part from a fall in arms sales, which were not explicitly shown in the trade 
returns but could be roughly inferred from them. This decrease can be at- 
tributed to a combination of the completion of major arms deliveries to 
Syria and Iraq and the drop in the purchasing power of oil-exporting coun- 
tries brought about by the decline in energy prices. 

Soviet surpluses in trade with the West and the Third World were 
large but did not result from a strong export performance. Faced with 
weakening energy prices and a somewhat reduced arms market, the Soviet 
Union maintained its surplus in hard currency merchandise trade chiefly 
by cutting imports. As a major exporter of oil (priced in US dollars) and a 
major importer of manufactured goods from other countries, it also bene- 
fited from the strength of the dollar against other Western currencies. 

Of total hard currency exports to the West, a very large proportion 
were to Western Europe (chiefly oil, petroleum products, and gas). A sub- 
stantial part of hard currency imports, however, were food items from out- 
side Europe. A pattern had developed whereby a large hard currency surplus 
from trade with Western Europe covered or helped to cover a substantial 
hard currency deficit with major suppliers of agricultural produce (although 
the European community had itself become a supplier of considerable 
quantities of food to the USSR as well). In 1984, of the 23.926 billion dol- 
lars that the Soviet Union earned from hard currency exports to the West, 
21.675 billion came from Western Europe. Imports from Western Europe 
were worth only 12.769 billion dollars, so the resulting surplus of 8.906 bil- 
lion exceeded the total imports of 7.566 billion dollars from the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Argentina, and Brazil. A seemingly deliberate 
strategy of building up a large surplus on trade with Western Europe was 
a source of friction in Soviet relations with West European governments.* 

Under the circumstances, it was not surprising that the proportion of 
Soviet trade conducted with the other socialist countries, in particular with 
the six East European members of Comecon, rose. In 1984, exports to 
other Comecon countries rose by 10.8 percent and imports by 12.3 percent 
(both in current ruble prices). These increases partly reflected rising intra- 
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Comecon prices, partly greater real volume. With Soviet export prices within 
Comecon continuing to rise more rapidly than the prices of imports, the 
gains in volume on the import side were more striking. This continuing 
improvement in the Soviet terms of trade (strictly speaking, in the Soviet 
net barter terms of trade, measuring relative prices) was also accompanied 
by a substantial Soviet export surplus with other members of the trade 
grouping. Thus, Moscow in effect continued to lend to its Comecon part- 
ners, and this ameliorated the effect of their deteriorating terms of trade 
with it. However, these Soviet “credits” would have to be extinguished in 
the future by East European (and other Comecon) surpluses in trade with 
the USSR. 
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Obstacles to Innovation 
Philip Hanson 





Three articles published in Pravda in January 1985 demonstrated that spe- 
cialists and officials in the USSR well understood the weaknesses in the So- 
viet innovation process. Those pieces also suggested that the decree “On 
Measures for Accelerating Scientific and Technical Progress in the Econ- 
omy,’ which was introduced in 1983, was not seen as very helpful and 
that the State Committee for Science and Technology continued to be the 
favorite scapegoat. 

The only upbeat article of the three was that by Academician Boris 
Paton, the director of the Paton Welding Institute of the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Sciences.? Paton began with the familiar argument that a number 
of useful Soviet inventions had been successfully developed abroad but not 
in their country of origin, so that the USSR then imported materials and 
equipment manufactured under Soviet license in other countries. Examples 
included continuous casting equipment for steel-making and certain kinds 
of welding equipment, including some pioneered at the Paton Institute.* 

The article described five new “engineering centers” established by the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: three concerned with welding technolo- 
gies, one with equipment for the production of superhard materials, and 
one (associated with the Glushkov Cybernetics Institute) with microelec- 
tronics. It was described as employing about 250 people, as working closely 
with the defense-related Ministry of Electronics Industry, and as develop- 
ing at least in part flexible automated production facilities for the manu- 
facture of large-scale integrated circuits. 

It was known that these large engineering centers had their own pilot- 
plant facilities where they could produce prototypes and trial batches fer 
various ministries and enterprises. They also prepared designs and offered 
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consultancy services. Paton did not explain how the engineering centers 
were related to the much-touted system of branch, interbranch, and re- 
gional research, development, and innovation programs established under 
the aegis of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee.* Formally, at least, 
they probably were part of that system. Paton advocated the wider use of 
such engineering centers as intermediaries to facilitate the introduction of 
research results into production. Their work would be helped, he argued, if 
Gosplan and the State Committee for Science and Technology allowed 
large interbranch engineering centers to operate on the basis of separate 
financial accountability (khozraschet). 

Action from the State Committee for Science and Technology was 
also demanded in an article on chemicals for animal husbandry, such as 
feed additives and veterinary preparations.’ Better provision of feed addi- 
tives, according to the authors, could save up to twenty million tons a year 
of grain used for animal fodder. There was no shortage of industrial capac- 
ity to produce feed additives, they claimed; rather, the obstacle was their 
poor quality and assortment. The research institutes were accused of gen- 
erating bad recommendations that led to the production of feed additives 
described as “ineffective, useless, and sometimes even harmful.” Here the 
problem was not failure to make use of positive research results (which 
Paton identified), but rather that research and development itself was al- 
legedly defective. Nonetheless, once again the State Committee for Sci- 
ence and Technology was urged to try harder—in this instance, to exercise 
better supervision of research, development, and innovation in agricultural 
chemicals—inter alia, by consolidating several of the larger research insti- 
tutes in the field into yet larger research centers. 

Thus Soviet technological innovation appeared to suffer not only from 
weaknesses in the arrangements for introducing new technologies into pro- 
duction but also, at least in some fields, from the problem of applied re- 
search that would not produce useful results even if promptly and widely 
utilized. While the first circumstance was well-known‘ the second was not. 
The State Committee for Science and Technology was responsible for 
overall supervision of research, development, and innovation—i.e., for the 
approval and coordination of applied research programs, development work, 
and the introduction and diffusion of new technologies.* As a top-level su- 
pervisory agency, it occupied the middle ground between the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences (responsible for most “pure” or curiosity-oriented re- 
search) and Gosplan (responsible for planning production). The State 
Committee for Science and Technology, however, had no ground troops in 
the sense of research and development organizations subordinate to it.® 

The bulk of applied research and project and product design was con- 
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ducted by institutes subordinated to the various branch ministries. The So- 
viet civilian research, development, and innovation process had been work- 
ing badly, in an economic system where producers need not worry about 
customer preferences or about competition in order to survive, and the 
central planners faced an information overload that prevented them from 
imposing rapid, general, and cost-effective technical change from above. 
While this state of affairs was hardly the fault of the State Committee for 
Science and Technology, the committee was particularly vulnerable to 
criticism. 

More fundamental issues were discussed in the third of the three 
Pravda articles, written by D. Matveenko and others.1° The authors noted 
that “only one-third of annually registered inventions serve the national 
economy.” This statement had been made before." As with most empirical 
observations on the economy appearing in Soviet sources that would seem 
to be of interest, its meaning was not clear. If it meant that at any one 
time only one in three currently registered inventions was being utilized, it 
may not (depending on the ngor with which applications for inventors’ 
certificates are scrutinized) have indicated a situation much different from 
that applying, for example, to British patents.1* If it meant that only one 
in three was ever utilized, it suggested a lower rate of utilization of regis- 
tered “inventions” than in Western countries. 

The Matveenko article asserted that only about half of Soviet inven- 
tions patented abroad were utilized in the USSR. Again similar statements 
had been made before,! suggesting a pattern rather different from that 
prevailing in Western industry. It was found that in the majority of in- 
dustrial branches, Western countries’ export-market shares were strongly 
correlated with their share of patents taken out in the United States; in 
other words, West European and Japanese firms tended to export strongly 
in those fields where they were also strong in foreign patenting, indicating 
that they produced and exported the items for which they were taking out 
foreign patents.1+ If the Soviet Union was really patenting abroad technol- 
ogies that were potentially competitive internationally but failing to utilize 
them itself, that would have been consistent with the picture conveyed 
by Boris Paton—the characteristic “reimportation” of Soviet technological 
ideas. In other words, these ideas had to be transferred on to the capitalists 
before anyone was able and willing to put them to use. Whether there 
were very many such useful Soviet inventions was another matter. Accord- 
ing to some sources, only 2.5 percent of Soviet inventions were patented 
abroad. 

Another striking statistic offered by Matveenko and his coauthors con- 
cerned the diffusion of new technologies. Only 15 percent of Soviet regis- 
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tered inventions, they wrote, were utilized at more than two enterprises. 
Another Soviet source claimed that even a single prototype counted as an 
“introduced invention” (vnedrennoe izobretenie), provided that its pro- 
duction was reported.'® If so, the general extent of utilization of Soviet 
inventions could be smaller than the ratio of one to three referred to 
above. 

Matveenko and his colleagues then discussed the reasons for those 
weaknesses in Soviet research, development, and innovation, making the 
familiar points that the capacity of pilot plants was mostly used for routine 
production of established products, that producers’ incentives were weighted 
against changes in product mix, and that the economic system allowed ob- 
solete products to be unloaded on customers. They praised the engineering 
centers that Paton had championed in Pravda a few days earlier, referring 
to them as a species of “innovation firm” (vnedrencheskaia firma), the 
adoption of which they favored. The innovation firms, however—originally 
unplanned part-time cooperative ventures set up by Soviet technologists at 
their own initiative—had previously shared the usual fate of unauthorized 
activities in the USSR, with the State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology taking the lead in suppressing them.!* Under a statute issued in 
1984, temporary teams of specialists from different organizations could be 
assembled to push through a specific “interbranch” innovation, but these 
could not exist for more than three years and had to be approved by the 
State Committee for Science and Technology.*® 

The article offered some proposals for minor modifications of Soviet 
practices. The authors concluded, however, with a passage that hinted at 
growing support among specialists for more radical surgery on the eco- 
nomic system to procure more technological dynamism: “Thus more and 
more specialists dream of a situation in which enterprises have a real abil- 
ity to compete, to vie with one another to best satisfy demand for such- 
and-such production, and in which the incompetent suffer for the conse- 
quences of their incompetence.” Such dreams can come true—for better or 
for worse—only in economies with competitive markets where bankruptcies 
and redundancies are possible. 
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5o 
Unemployed Robots 
Victor Yasmann and Vladimir Sobell 


For the Soviet leaders, the introduction of industrial robots was not merely 
a matter of keeping up with the latest technology but also an attractive 
way of providing a universal solution for many of the acute problems in 
Soviet industry: shortage of manpower, low productivity, and poor quality 
of goods. It opened tempting prospects of achieving with technology what 
long years of vain effort had failed to extract from the Soviet man. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the output of robots began to expand 
rapidly in the Soviet Union.! The number produced exceeded the plan fig- 
ure by approximately 30 percent every year, and the target for 1985 was 
14,300.” These official statistics require skepticism, however, because they 
included nonprogrammable automatic manipulators, which were not robots 
according to the Soviet Union’s definition.? Nevertheless, the annual out- 
put and the stock of robots were impressive. 

Judging from numerous articles in the Soviet press and from the state- 
ments of specialists, the arrival of robots in Soviet factories had not only 
failed to produce the desired effect but had also produced so many prob- 
lems that many factory managers decided that it was best to refuse them. 
Even the less advanced first-generation robots were too productive to oper- 
ate in working environments marked by poor organization of labor, break- 
downs in the supply of materials, semifinished products, and erratic func- 
tioning of the basic equipment. Robots could not handle these problems 
with which the Soviet worker had learned to cope. In this situation, a ro- 
bot was transformed into “an indicator for exposing the flaws in the 
machinery and technology around it and in the way production was orga- 
nized.” 

Robots were installed primarily in the better supplied sectors of in- 
dustry with a high level of automation—the automobile industry, heavy 
machine industry, and watch- and clockmaking. No use was thus made of 
one of the main advantages of robots—automation of short-run and single- 
unit production. In those sections of Soviet industry the proportion of 
manual labor exceeded 70 percent, and in assembly work go percent.? But 
even in the relatively “successful” branches with mass production or long- 
series production, robots tended to be employed not where they were most 
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needed but where they could be most easily placed. At the Zaporozhe Au- 
tomobile Works, for example, one operation was “automated” using a ro- 
bot. Previously, a worker would take a semifinished component and place 
it into a machine that carried out several operations simultaneously. After 
robots were installed, the worker would take the component and hand it 
to the robot, which placed it in the machine and retrieved it when the op- 
eration was complete. Since it did not raise productivity or improve quality, 
the robot only took up space as an additional link in the chain of produc- 
tion between worker and machine on the factory floor. At the Tashkent 
Tractor Works, regarded as an industry leader in the installation of ro- 
bots, semifinished products were gathered from various parts of the plant, 
sent to be processed by the robot-controlled equipment, and then returned 
to the unautomated production line.’ 

The absurdity of applying expensive and highly efficient technology in 
this way was a result of the Soviet system: the enterprises were accountable 
to the ministries, and these, in turn, were accountable to the party and state 
leadership for the number of robots installed, rather than for the efficiency 
of their use. The more robots an enterprise installed, the more favorable 
the impression that it produced. 

One striking example of this approach was cited in the newspaper 
Sotsialisticheskaia industriia. A Moscow design institute devised twelve spe- 
cialized robots for a machine building plant in Kopeisk, but when a corre- 
spondent of the newspaper visited the plant, he found only eight. He was 
told that there was no room for the others. Even the robots that had been 
installed at a cost to the plant of 130,000 rubles were not operating because 
they had proved ineffective. Yet upon his return to Moscow, the corre- 
spondent was told on the highest authority that according to the records 
all twelve robots were operating, producing an annual return of 12,600 
tubles.® 

In Czechoslovakia, all reports on robotic automation pointed to the 
same difficulties.® In the first place, potential users were complaining that 
the available machines were too costly to represent an attractive invest- 
ment proposition. They maintained that as a rule, their investment could 
be recouped only after six to nine years, longer than the life-expectancy of 
such machines. Consequently, a perverse situation developed in which the 
supply of robots exceeded demand. In 1983 the government introduced the 
so-called dual prices system which permitted the buyer to purchase robots 
at subsidized prices. Special credit facilities for the potential users of the 
new technology were also introduced. 

These measures, however, failed to have the desired effect. The poten- 
tial users were still deterred by the high cost. They argued that the level of 
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subsidization, which brought the sale price between 7 percent and 20 per- 
cent below the cost price, was insufficient and that reduction of 25 percent 
to 40 percent would be more realistic. Nor were they interested in special 
credits for their purchase, allegedly because of the condition that the ro- 
bots operate on a basis of at least two full shifts. Moreover, there were com- 
plaints that the subsidies were useless because they applied only to the ro- 
bots themselves and not to essential equipment and attachments. 

The producers criticized the subsidy system mainly because it called 
for the reduction of cost prices within four years to the level of the sub- 
sidized sales price (and hence to termination of the subsidization). This 
was considered an excessively demanding condition, since robots repre- 
sented a generally unprofitable sideline. 

The cost of an electronic control unit was responsible for approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of robots in Czechoslovakia. Its cost was con- 
sidered excessive in comparison with foreign machines, but the Czechoslovak 
electronics industry was unable to lower it. In the 1980s there was an ap- 
preciable decline in the cost of the basic electronics components, but the 
modules from which the control units were built remained too expensive. 
Allegedly the only way to reduce the excessively high labor costs would 
have involved the modernization and streamlining of the range of Czecho- 
slovak electronic goods, an unlikely prospect in the short term. 

The second major hindrance in the progress of robotic automation 
was the poor performance of Czechoslovak robots. These machines re- 
portedly attained only about 40 to 50 percent of the average operation 
time of the Western models, but some data indicated that the disparity be- 
tween the top Western models and Czechoslovak robots was much greater: 
while some Western models operated up to two thousand hours without 
service, their Czechoslovak counterparts generally required servicing every 
eighty to four hundred hours. Their lack of reliability was most frequently 
explained by the poor quality of the mechanical as well as electronic com- 
ponents from which they were built. The workmanship on robots probably 
conformed to the low standards of the rest of the Czechoslovak engineer- 
ing industry,!° since they were made from the same mechanical and elec- 
tronic components as other products. Problems of quality and reliability 
could also have been the result of poorly organized production. The indus- 
try would have benefited from having at least one specialized producer of 
robots and the allied equipment. A plant for this purpose was in prepara- 
tion at zts Detva since 1982, but three years later, there was no indication 
that it would become operational in the near future. The production se- 
ries was, therefore, likely to remain too low (between five and twenty 
units) and the range of models excessive (apparently there were about six 
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hundred types of robots and manipulators, mainly built by enterprises for 
their own specific needs). 

The chaotic production pattern gave rise to grave problems with ser- 
vicing: it was either nonexistent or of a very poor standard. It had been 
pointed out that while the faulty mechanical parts could often be repaired 
by the users, who were accustomed to unreliable machinery and poor 
backup services, their ability to do so did not extend to the much more 
sophisticated electronic parts. A telling illustration of the failings of Czecho- 
slovak robot producers and the maintenance problems that prospective 
buyers faced was the robot exhibition held in Brno in 1984. A reporter 
from Rudé prdvo who attended the exhibition reported that a majority of 
the exhibits stood idle most of the time because of breakdowns.” 

Another problem area was the organization of robotic production. It 
was frequently noted that workers were poorly prepared to use such ma- 
chinery and to service it properly. Often the managers were not even sure 
to which pay grade class robot operators belonged. 

These problems raised a host of more fundamental questions about 
the role of robotization in the technologically backward and unprepared 
industrial environment of the Soviet bloc countries. Apparently in Czecho- 
slovakia robots were installed for a host of reasons other than economic 
benefit. The managers in many enterprises wanted robots only in order to 
“prove” that they were “progressive.” Frequently robots and manipulators 
were installed only because the enterprise was directed to do so. Enter- 
prises thus were more concerned about producing the impression of tech- 
nological progress than about securing genuinely productive advances. Cen- 
trally planned economies did not succeed in providing the vital link between 
science on the one hand and industrial production on the other. The “ro- 
botization by decree” employed by the planners to forge this link was 
clumsy and inept. 

There had been voices questioning the wisdom of placing robots 
alongside obsolete machinery or making them produce obsolescent prod- 
ucts. It would have been possible to reserve robotic production for fully 
automated lines, but these probably would have been introduced for show 
rather than for their practical worth. 

Finally, the practice of robotization by decree cast serious doubts on 
the official figures for the production and installation of robots. In Czecho- 
slovakia there were six different officially recognized definitions for a robot. 
The pressures exerted on the managers impelled them to adapt the defini- 
tion to the available machinery rather than vice versa, and to class “anything 
that moved” either as a robot or an industrial manipulator. According to 
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one report,!? there had been cases when even machines used for twenty 
years were suddenly redefined as “robots.” When discussing the progress 
of robotic production on a worldwide scale, the Czechoslovak press used 
an estimate of 32,000 for the number of robots installed by 1982 (of which 
the UK had 1,500, West Germany 3,500, the U.S. 6,520, and Japan 13,000). 
The implication was that given its size, Czechoslovakia, with its 1,500 ro- 
bots and manipulators in 1983, was among the world’s leaders. However, a 
large portion of machines listed as robots for statistical purposes were either 
quite unsophisticated automated machines** or even merely manual ones. 

In the Soviet Union the complaint most commonly heard was that ro- 
bots did not pay their way unless they were operated on a two- or three-shift 
system, but it was impossible to strain the machinery in enterprises for 
such long periods. Moreover, robots were designed to operate on basic 
equipment of various types, not being specifically adapted to any particu- 
lar one. Nonstandard modifications involved considerable additional ex- 
pense and compromised reliability because they were carried out by the 
plant’s own technicians rather than by specialists. 

The introduction of adaptive second-generation robots and flexibly 
programmable third-generation ones could eliminate the purely technical 
problems arising from the imperfections of first-generation robots (mean- 
ing virtually all the Soviet models). These robots, particularly the integral 
third-generation models, are capable of modifying their operating programs 
to suit changes in the production process, a very important advantage given 
the tendency in many industries to expand the variety of goods while pro- 
ducing them in smaller quantities. 

Robots of this kind were only at the design stage in the Soviet Union, 
but great hopes were placed in them—hopes that the first-generation robots 
had not been able to fulfill. The new robots, computers equipped with 
controllable limbs, were associated with another major trend in the new 
industrial revolution—computerization—but that effort was also meeting 
difficulties.*# 

In an effort to accelerate “robotization,” regional robot technology as- 
sociations were established and appropriate courses introduced in institu- 
tions of higher education. While pressuring its Comecon partners to col- 
laborate in this venture, the Soviet Union also hoped to obtain help from 
an even more reliable source—the West. Mikhail Gorbachev and Evgenii 
Velikhov, vice president of the USSR Academy of Sciences, showed partic- 
ular interest in robot technology during their visit to Britain in December 
1984,° and Deputy Premier Aleksei Antonov seemed enthusiastic about 
the West German robots that he saw during his visit to the Federal Re- 
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public in January 1985.'° Indeed, Soviet bloc robots were standing idle for 
the same reasons as workers. Unlike a human being, however, a robot could 
not pretend to be working. 


51 
Grappling with the Computer Revolution 


Victor Yasmann 


In statements by Soviet leaders and in articles in the Soviet press, the sub- 
ject of the scientific and technological revolution was regularly linked with 
the policy of “intensification of the national economy.” The principal di- 
rection in which Soviet efforts were concentrated was computerization. A 
program for the development of electronic computer technology up to the 
year 2000 was being designed under the direction of Evgenii Velikhoy, vice 
president of the Academy for the Applied Physical and Mathematical Sci- 
ences Section and academician secretary of the Academy’s Information Sci- 
ence, Computer Technology and Automation Department. At the end of 
February 1985, at a meeting with his constituents, the chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, Nikolai Tikhonov, said that such a program 
had been approved by the Politburo and appealed for its implementation.? 
The fact that Tikhonov called upon the people to carry out a program 
about which they knew nothing shows the difference between the com- 
puter revolution in the West and the Soviet attempts to imitate it. In the 
USSR, introduction of computers was imposed from above by the political 
leadership rather than by the prospective users themselves. 

The development of computer technology was only a part of the com- 
puterization process. Faced with the example of the West, Soviet leaders 
had to notice that Japanese advances and the US economic upsurge in the 
1980s were based on acceptance of new technology by its users. 

The newspaper Moskoyskaia pravda announced in May 1984 that the 
USSR had started producing its first domestic computer for individual use, 
the personal computer Agat,* a long-delayed counterpart of Western mini- 
computers which arrived when an estimated eleven million Americans al- 
ready owned personal computers. A similar upsurge in the ownership of per- 
sonal computers was taking place elsewhere in the West, especially in 
Japan, Great Britain, and France.* 

This conspicuous backwardness in the field of personal computers re- 
flected the USSR’s retarded development in the general area of microelec- 
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tronics and computer technology. The Soviet share in the total world 
production of computers was only g percent, compared to the United 
States’ 43 percent, Western Europe’s 28 percent, and Japan’s 11 percent.® 
The Soviets were aware of their low level of computerization relative to 
other industrialized countries and their inefficiency in use of already exist- 
ing computer technology. In an article published in Izvestiia at the begin- 
ning of 1984 entitled “A Task until the End of the Century,” the president 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, Academician Anatolii Aleksandrov, 
wrote: “Today we use inefficiently even the relatively meager amount of 
computer technology that we currently manufacture.”® This admission of 
backwardness, however, did not address the significance of this phenome- 
non and its influence on the pace of economic growth, scientific, techno- 
logical and industrial potential, and social structure. In a long article in 
Voprosy filosofit in 1983, V. A. Vinogradov wrote: “The intensive exchange 
of information between different components of the social system and be- 
tween that system and the environment is an indispensable condition for 
the functioning of any viable form of social management. Without orga- 
nizing and ordering the streams of information in an appropriate way, it is 
impossible to ensure the acquisition of essential data about the system, ad- 
ministering it effectively or planning and forecasting its development.” 

In the opinion of Professor Loren Graham, a specialist on Soviet sci- 
ence and technology at MIT, “computers and the computer civilization 
challenge some basic principles of the Soviet state—namely, state control 
over information and secrecy as regards vitally important data.”* The very 
principle embodied in the personal computer, that of millions of individual 
users having direct access to specialized data banks without dealing with 
intermediary personnel, raised the question whether computerization was 
possible in a society in which all forms of information were under state 
control. Could the Soviet Union permit the existence of millions of mini- 
data bases and information exchanges between them without being able to 
subject them to total control? If the Soviet authorities were to establish 
the same controls over personal computers as they had over copying ma- 
chines, even greater backwardness vis-a-vis the West was likely to result, 
since computerization requires quick and easy access to information. 

The Moskovskaia pravda article about the Agat personal computers 
stated that they were intended not for sale but for rental® and that every 
person would be able to use the new personal computer. However, this 
method of distribution allowed the state to determine who would have ac- 
cess to them. This reaction testified to the authorities’ pervasive anxiety 
about computers. 
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The USSR’s general backwardness in the area of computer technology 
was not the only factor delaying the widespread use of personal computers. 
A new factor absent at previous stages of computer development in the 
USSR was the contradiction between the personalization of information 
inherent in the technological revolution of the 1980s and centralized state 
control over information. 

The Economic Factor ‘The overall inflexibility of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system resulted in the inefficient use of computer technology, the 
low level of technical facilities, and the shortage of components and data- 
storage accessories. To this should be added interdepartmental barriers— 
as when factories producing computers were subordinate to one depart- 
ment, while the producers of electro-optical components for the same 
computer came under another. The elaborate coordination required by 
such a system hindered new production. 

The Technological Factor The most glaring case of Soviet techno- 
logical backwardness vis-a-vis the West was the production of microchips. 
Whereas integrated circuits with a capacity of 250,000 bits were standard in 
the developed West and one-million-bit prototypes had been produced 
there, in the Soviet Union microchips with a capacity of only 4,000 bits 
were in use.!° Other factors contributing to this problem were the low re- 
liability of computer hardware caused by the mediocre quality of the com- 
ponents and the relatively high cost—many times higher than in the West— 
of new assemblies. 

It would be an illusion, however, to consider the Soviet Union incapable 
of constructing advanced computers, particularly in view of its scientific 
potential and the ability of its totalitarian government to concentrate re- 
sources in areas considered strategic. In the past the Soviet Union had been 
able to acquire most of the major scientific achievements of the twentieth 
century, including radio broadcasting, nuclear power, and space explora- 
tion. In contrast to earlier scientific achievements, however, computer tech- 
nology required mass utilization. 

The Sociological Factor ‘The information revolution, leading to rapid 
and fundamental changes in the social structure, was possible in large mea- 
sure because of the emergence of an entire generation for which using a 
computer was as commonplace as using a radio. Millions of Soviet school- 
children, however, were not only not taught how to use computers in 
school, but also, in contrast with their Western peers, deprived of direct 
and regular access to computers outside of school as well. Even typing, in- 
dispensable for working with a personal computer, was being neglected in 
Soviet schools. This “computer illiteracy” effectively hindered the develop- 
ment of new computer programs. Deficiencies in software were linked with 
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deficiencies in hardware since complex software allowed the use of less ex- 
pensive, more efficient hardware. 

The Political Factor Even if the Soviet regime managed to register 
or otherwise control the printout data on all home computers, there would 
still be magnetic disks and other means of storage on which uncensored 
information—be it samizdat documents and “confidential” statistics or 
rare, out-of-print books—could be recorded and put into circulation. Once 
the Soviet Union accepted the inevitability of the spread of computer “‘it- 
eracy,” it began to develop its own program for general computer training. 
By carrying out training in the use of computers in the state educational 
system, the authorities evidently hoped to suppress any initiative and indi- 
vidualism on the part of computer operators and direct students’ skills into 
the utilitarian channels required by the state. 

“Do You Personally Need a Personal Computer?” was the title of an 
article by R. Svorer that appeared in the October 1984 issue of the journal 
Nauka i zhizn.11 After visiting one of the research institutes where the per- 
sonal computer Agat was developed, the author saw potential applications 
for computers for a whole range of professions: doctors, economists, build- 
ers, transport specialists, and teachers. He emphasized that working with 
computers forced individuals to adopt different ways of thinking and prob- 
lem solving. Articles dealing with computer literacy moved from the spe- 
cialized publications to the central newspapers. The authorities’ enthusiasm 
about the possibilities of the new generation of computer and microproces- 
sor technology apparently had been translated into concrete plans for com- 
puterization in the economy and for the introduction of mass computer 
instruction in schools. 

An article by Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences Andrei Petrovich Ershov devoted to computer instruction in schools 
was published in September 1983 in Uchitelskaia gazeta.'* Ershov, depart- 
ment head of the computer center of the Siberian Section of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and a leading Soviet specialist in computer science, 
had been put in charge of computerization projects that included the in- 
troduction of personal computers in secondary schools.1% 

Ershov defined two levels of computer literacy. ‘The first level con- 
sisted of a general acquaintance with the basic principles of computers and 
computer programming. The course covering this was to begin in the ninth 
grade and was expected to occupy about sixty hours of teaching time. Ap- 
proximately one hundred additional hours were to be devoted to practical 
exercises in school computer laboratories. The second level, which involved 
more intensive study of programming and computer applications, included 
eighty teaching hours and three hundred hours of practical exercises. Ershov 
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envisaged that by the end of the century about one million students would 
be participating in it. Finally, numerous new computer-linked specialties 
were to be introduced in vocational-technical schools. 

According to Ershov, vocational-technical schools were to produce 
about two hundred thousand workers with skills in microprocessor tech- 
nology and computerization. The program would have appeared impressive 
if it were not for Ershov’s markedly cautious tone when writing about the 
time scale for its realization. The first, preparatory stage was to fall in 
the period of the Twelfth Five-Year Plan, but the main part of the pro- 
gram was not to be implemented until the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Five-Year Plans. Such a restrained, gradual approach did not accord with 
the rapid development of computer technology or with the authorities’ 
enthusiasm for the new generation of computers and microprocessors. Of 
course, the slow pace of the spread of computer education was largely 
dictated by the circumstances: computer technology was backward, both 
software and hardware units were relatively undeveloped, teachers had tre- 
ceived practically no training in computer science, and there was a lack of 
interest in computers among the population. 

Any delay in computerization was likely to hopelessly undermine the 
economic and military potential of the Soviet Union. In deciding to pro- 
ceed with computerization, however, the Soviet authorities wished to avoid 
any weakening of state control over information. Since the computer revo- 
lution was inevitable, it had to be a revolution from above. The state edu- 
cation system was a most appropriate place for implementing this program, 
since a computer in a Soviet school was the property of the state. 

The initiative in implementing computerization, however, was taken 
by the Voluntary Society for the Promotion of the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy (posaaF). Admiral of the Fleet Georgii Egorov, chairman of the 
Central Committee of posaar, described the need for computer education: 


The scientific-technical revolution imposes its demands even on the 
character of the training process. The future soldier, who today is ac- 
quiring a military skill in posaaF schools, will tomorrow, on entering 
the army or the navy, not only come face to face with military equip- 
ment created on the basis of the latest scientific-technical achieve- 
ments, but will also be obliged, either by himself or as part of a 
detachment or crew, to operate it accurately, intelligently and con- 
fidently.'* 


Noting the growing desire of young people to learn to use computer equip- 
ment, Admiral Egorov promised that posaar was ready to help.1* One of 
the purposes of posAAF was to orient young people towards military ser- 
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vice, so in DosaaF clubs Soviet schoolchildren’s fascination with computers 
was being channeled towards the military. In acquisition of computer skills, 
schoolchildren were from the outset trained in the “collective use of per- 
sonal computers,” a phrase used with increasing frequency by Soviet authors. 

The Soviet Union sought to avoid “personalization” of personal com- 
puters, preferring to focus the attention of potential users on their purely 
technical functions, primarily their ability to perform routine, repetitive 
tasks. The introduction of computer studies in Soviet schools was a part of 
this process. In a Pravda article Ershov warned of the “dangers” of exces- 
sive infatuation with computers: “The task of introducing electronic com- 
puters into the school and the approaches to its solution that are emerging 
are without precedent in history and must be carried out taking full ac- 
count of our social system, its realities and its cultural and social tradi- 
tions.” 16 

N. A. Gordeeva, a member of the staff of the Institute of State and 
Law," argued that “it is necessary to increase the powers provided by the 
government and state to those administrative organs whose function it is to 
plan and carry out the country’s scientific and technical policy.” Gordeeva 
wrote that the responsibility an official bears for damage caused to the 
state through failure to make appropriate use of scientific developments in a 
given organization had not yet been established. She suggested that law- 
yers draft a system of laws governing such responsibility, including admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

Under Soviet conditions, the adoption of such measures entailed a 
strengthening of centralized control over the application of scientific de- 
velopments in the political as well as the economic field. Gordeeva’s article 
leads to another aspect of the scientific and technological revolution, highly 
“sensitive” in an undemocratic society: as a result of the emergence of in- 
formation technology, not only was an industrial revolution in production 
taking place, but substantial changes were also occurring in the structure 
of the country’s administration. 

The Soviet approach to what was still only a potential problem can be 
detected in a number of articles. Their authors all expressed dissatisfaction 
with the use of the word “control” in the designation “automatic control 
systems.” The author of one such article, subtitled: “Control or Inform?’’?® 
drew presumably the “correct” conclusion—that it would be more sensible 
to speak not of “an automatic control system” but of “an information- 
advisory system.” E. F. Melnik, a doctor of law, expressed himself most 
precisely in this regard in an article published in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 1 
pravo [Soviet state and law]. He wrote: “Automation does not mean the 
appearance of new organs of control and certainly not a new system of 
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managing the national economy. The system of organs of state administra- 
tion has been functioning since the creation of Soviet power, improving 
and developing in accordance with the demands of social progress.’’!® 
After pointing out that the appearance of new organs in this system was 
only possible after a decision by the highest organs of state power and ad- 
ministration, Melnik issued a warning apparently directed at overenthusi- 
astic tekhnari (persons working in technology or the technical sciences) 
against a tendency “in the matter of automation to give priority to the 
technical aspects without taking into account the specific qualities of the 
existing system of organs of state administration.” Such a warming must 
have also reassured the members of the party and state nomenklatura who 
felt threatened by an invasion of “intelligent” technology. 

A supplementary program, intended on the one hand to prepare the 
implementation of computerization and on the other to ensure state con- 
trol over this process, was the decree on modernizing the telephone net- 
work,”° a natural communications channel for the electronic exchange 
of information. Adding computer technology to the telephone network— 
already extensively and on some levels systematically tapped by the sur- 
veillance organs—would have permitted the authorities to control a huge 
volume of computer-linked information.?+ 

All the computerization programs described above seemed to have 
carefully placed “political safety catches” intended to render harmless the 
undesirable and unforeseeable social and political consequences of intro- 
ducing information technology. The Soviet leaders’ efforts to modernize 
the economic mechanism, whether by reliance on computers or other 
means, seemed to be prompted not so much by concern for “the people’s 
well-being” as by the fact that the state of the Soviet economy diminished 
the image, if not the substance, of their political power, both at home and 
abroad. 
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52 
Those Dangerous Videos 
Vladimir Sobell, Janusz Bugajski, ‘Teresa Hanicka, 
and G. S. 


Czechoslovakia ‘The spread of video equipment in Soviet bloc coun- 
tries had been slow. Only in March 1985 did the Czechoslovak regime 
finally give its full approval to the production and use of video equipment. 
The delay had been due not only to technological and economic considera- 
tions, but also to ideological ones. 

In September 1984, Rudé prdvo published a major article by Lubor 
Kazda? dealing with the possible dangers of video equipment abuse. After 
acknowledging that video equipment could play an important cultural and 
pedagogical role, the author listed the undesirable aspects of this new de- 
vice, such as the easy availability of violent horror films, pornography and 
the like, as in the West. According to Kazda, all attempts on part of the 
regime to exercise “social control” over the availability of such wares had 
failed because profiteers were always able to find a way of marketing them. 
Although Kazda concluded by laying the blame for these developments 
squarely at the door of the capitalist system, he did not express any con- 
fidence that the same developments would not occur in the communist 
countries. Apparently video cassettes were becoming a major item on the 
black market in Czechoslovakia. However, after it finally decided to sup- 
port the spread of video technology, the regime emphasized that it could 
bring a positive contribution to culture, education and “social progress.” 

Poland In 1984, Poland already experienced a boom in the use of 
private video equipment. The number of people owning video recorders 
grew from less than 3,000 in 1983 to approximately 70,000 by mid-1984.? 
This popular new medium actually reached many more people, however; 
enterprising owners who realized that the state was failing to satisfy popu- 
lar demand established unofficial video clubs throughout the country. The 
clubs were usually packed with customers willing to pay up to 300 zloty 
for an evening of popular Western films. 

The owners of video recorders are offered increasingly serious compe- 
tition to the Polish film and television industries. The boom in private vid- 
eos also highlighted the shortcomings of official marketing practices. Peo- 
Vladimir Sobell is responsible for material on Czechoslovakia; Janusz Bugajski for mate- 


tial on Poland (except that on the NOWa publishing house); Teresa Hanicka for 
material on the NOWa publishing house; and G. S. for material on Bulgaria. 
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ple preferred to buy video equipment during visits abroad or from private 
sources, since the price was often considerably lower than in the hard cur- 
rency Pewex stores. 

A “Polish Video” column was introduced in 1984 by the Cracow 
quarterly Zeszyty prasoznawcze to enable its readers to keep abreast of 
new developments and to encourage the authorities to make better use of 
the video medium by establishing libraries of officially approved video cas- 
settes. The authors argued that “Poland needs more information rather 
than entertainment,” and they intended to encourage the use of video re- 
corders for educational purposes and not “in imitation of the Western 
consumption model.” The magazine admitted, however, that the “con- 
sumption model” had already become widely accepted, as evidenced by the 
popularity of Western adventure, science fiction, and erotic films. 

The government was apparently taken by surprise by the growth in 
video clubs. The legal status of the clubs had been questioned by several 
newspapers, which cited the 1958 law that defined the state’s monopoly of 
“the public distribution of all visual records.” The party daily in Katowice 
asserted that private video recorder operators clearly infringed important 
“legal regulations.”’* It suggested that in the future the “proper authori- 
ties” should direct video shows, once the films were “accepted by the cen- 
sor,” and that the proceeds from public performances should be taxed. 

The oldest of Poland’s underground publishing houses, Nowa, made 
another inroad into the state monopoly on information by mass producing 
video cassettes for independent circulation.> Founded in 1977, by 1984 
Nowa had almost 200 books to its credit and more than seventeen sound 
cassettes. Nowa’s first venture in this new field was a video cassette of a 
Polish film banned by the authorities. Przestuchanie [The interrogation], 
directed by Ryszard Bugajski, was made during the Solidarity period. Prze- 
stuchanie is the dramatic story of a young woman arrested during the Sta- 
linist period and, despite her obvious innocence, interrogated, tortured, and 
imprisoned for several years. Completed in March 1982, Przestuchanie was 
banned by the authorities; all copies but one were destroyed. Nowa copied 
the film onto video cassettes and sold them at 12,000 zloty each. The price 
was high, about two-thirds of a month’s pay for the average wage earner; 
however, Nowa promised that the quality of the vus-Pal cassettes would 
permit recopying. Indeed, as with most other areas of underground cul- 
ture, the producers of the books, cassettes, and other materials actively en- 
couraged the public to infringe copyright. Their aim was to reach as wide 
an audience as possible. Przestuchanie first appeared in February and was 
screened at private showings at which collections were made on behalf of 
its maker, unemployed after martial law had been imposed. 
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There were more than seventy thousand owners of video recorders in 
Poland in 1985. Many of them were clubs that showed Western films 
otherwise unavailable in Poland. Many parishes also invested in video 
equipment and screened films. For example, films of the Pope’s visit to Po- 
land and of the funeral of Father Jerzy Popieluszko were widely shown in 
parish churches and halls. The private video market also grew. For the 
black marketeer with access to Western goods, video cassettes were one of 
the most profitable items. There was at least one private Polonia video en- 
terprise in Warsaw that rented and sold equipment and cassettes. 

The underground attempted to bring politically potent products onto 
the market. Nowa sought to produce copies of Western films that for po- 
litical reasons had not been bought by the Polish authorities and to pro- 
vide an outlet for Polish film makers whose work was banned by the cen- 
sors or who could not find work in the state sector. The Nowa enterprise 
offered hope for an independent film industry in Poland; the Warsaw un- 
derground publishing house cbN managed to produce a film entitled Zwroty 
[Turning points]. Help also came from émigrés abroad. The Paris journal 
Kontakt, published by members of the Polish opposition stranded in the 
West by the imposition of martial law, produced a video cassette called 
Kalendarz wojny [Calendar of war], a compilation of Western television 
reports on events in Poland since December 13, 1981. The cassettes were 
then smuggled into Poland. 

Bulgaria From the very beginning of the video boom in the mid- 
1970s, the Bulgarian regime recognized the ideological potential of the new 
medium and tried to exploit video for its own ends.§ The authorities 
claimed that imported, or rather smuggled, video tapes were tools of im- 
perialist propaganda aimed at the ideological contamination of the popu- 
lation, mainly of the younger generation.® They also reacted nervously to 
the proliferation of pirated video tapes shown privately, often for profit. 
Several people were imprisoned on charges of acquiring “unearned in- 
come” through unauthorized private video businesses, although accusa- 
tions involving morality were also made.!° Finally, in 1981 the regime took 
the matter into its own hands and officially sponsored video clubs. 

In August 1984 the Bulgarian Video Association (BvA) was estab- 
lished?” “to meet the pressing need to adopt and use video films and video 
programs” in all areas of culture and social life. ‘The association was ex- 
pected to plan and coordinate the production, import, and export of video 
tapes, programs, equipment, and spare parts. According to the Council of 
Ministers’ decree that established the association, all private and state- 
owned video cameras, recorders, and other equipment had to be registered. 
It was forbidden to rent out private video equipment, this right being re- 
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served exclusively to the association. The document also envisaged “close 
cooperation with the USSR” in the video business. In June 1985, the Com- 
mittee on Culture and the Ministry of Finance issued a joint document to 
regulate the “import, export, registration and distribution of video equip- 
ment and video products by private persons and legal entities.”1* The new 
regulations defined the terms “video equipment” and “video products” as 
recorders, cassettes, and tapes: both the means of audiovisual reproduction 
and video films and programs themselves. 

The most important point of the new legislation was that all im- 
ported “video equipment” had to be registered with the Sofia Customs 
House, which was to keep a special file and to inform the Bva every three 
months about the quantity of equipment. “Video products” could be kept 
by the customs officials for up to two weeks so that their contents could be 
checked by the ava representatives. The law specified that “import of video 
products the contents of which contradict the socialist social order or are 
offensive to socialist morals is forbidden.” Such products could be confis- 
cated and handed over to the sva. A person who failed to declare and regis- 
ter imported video equipment and forbidden video products faced the con- 
fiscation of the goods and legal prosecution. 

The sBva was given an exclusive monopoly on the production, import, 
export, and distribution of those products. Video club members and pri- 
vate individuals could produce their own video films “exclusively for their 
own use, but they do not have the right to show them in public places nor 
to circulate and duplicate them.” The regulations also stipulated that “Pri- 
vate video equipment and video products may not be rented or used for 
public purposes.” 

According to an article on the subject in which the word “alarm” was 
used frequently, “a new type of Bulgarian has emerged; he has his own 
video recorder and circulates video tapes unofficially. . . . ‘Home video’ is 
causing considerable alarm. . . . The ‘home repertoire’ consists of works 
that are of an extremely low artistic quality—works from which our movie- 
goers have until now been protected.’”!* The new regulations betrayed the 
fact that the number of private video sets was growing. The regime was be- 
coming increasingly disconcerted by its inability to control the material 
watched at home by people with access to video equipment. 
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The Literary Struggle in the USSR 


Sergei Yurenen 


Literature is a product of circumstances, but circumstances can also be cre- 
ated by literature. This “unity of opposites” became the starting point for 
a series of “interesting and somewhat controversial”! Soviet works that 
sought to investigate the relationship between sociopolitical and systemic 
factors which determined the literary process. 

The term “literary process” denotes the appearance of new works; the 
rise of new writers and the critics’ and readers’ perceptions of them; the 
making of authors’ reputations and fates; literary polemics, discussions, and 
clashes of opinion; the awarding of prizes; and struggles between newspa- 
pers, journals, groups, movements, trends and generations. The Soviet re- 
searchers realized that “behind this—and, so to speak, ‘through’ it all— 
what manifests itself as a fundamental organizing principle . . . are inter- 
ests, conflicts, and problems of a political nature.” 

A genuine sociopolitical analysis of literary phenomena, however, was 
“still not being undertaken in the vast majority of cases” in modern liter- 
ary studies in the USSR. The authorities possibly reconciled themselves 
to the presence of unorthodox ideologists and critics on the literary scene, 
over which they exercised tight control, but they resisted Soviet “Krem- 
linologists” in literature. 

Since any serious study of the literary process inevitably confronts the 
realities of the social and political situation, the Soviet researcher who tries 
“to penetrate the very deepest strata of the literary-artistic process” under- 
goes “the distressing experience of a rupture in the causal chain, in the 
‘ladder’ of causes that would get down to the bottom of things.” Or: “You 
feel that there are still other depths beneath the plane on which you are, 
but you do not know in what way to approach their ‘infinite expanse.’ ’”* 
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The literary process in the Soviet Union is indeed unique and it may pro- 
vide indispensable information about the direction in which the super- 
power is moving. 

The Literary Process as a Model According to Lenin’s formulation, 
literature is a part of general communist party affairs. In practice, though, 
it was a very special “pluralistic” one. In the sphere of literary activity, it 
had been possible to go beyond the limits of “the sole measure” and yet 
remain a party member. It had been possible to retain one’s membership 
card and still declare oneself, say, a monarchist. In a society with a totali- 
tarian ideology, usually the individual who becomes a writer is the “politi- 
cal being” of Aristotle constrained to express himself differently—someone 
with variant political views. The literary sphere thus becomes, like a parlia- 
ment, an arena of divergent views, and the Soviet researcher who wrote 
about “a historically imposed concentration of forces in the literary sphere’’® 
had political forces in mind. 

In the literary sphere, in contrast to other areas, the formation of vari- 
ous literary groupings based on similarity of views became permissible. 
These groupings, connected to various sociopolitical trends outside the 
literary world, gave the literary process its direction. This concept of direc- 
tion Soviet researchers rightly regarded as the expression of “basic tenden- 
cies in modern ideological, political, and cultural life.”* Conflicting extra- 
literary trends, which in the literary sphere became embodied in the various 
groupings, took the form of “an internal literary struggle”* waged behind 
the official facade proclaiming “the ideological unity of Soviet literature.” 

The Literary Process in Action Within the framework of socialist 
realism, the authorities never permitted the publication of any literary work 
on purely aesthetic grounds. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s Odin den Ivana De- 
nisovicha [A day in the life of Ivan Denisovich] was published not because 
Nikita Khrushchev, when the novel found its way to him, delighted in the 
portrayal of “how Ivan Denisovich laid bricks” but because the “volun- 
tarist’” and de-Stalinizer Khrushchev saw that he could use the novel for 
political and propaganda purposes in his campaign against growing opposi- 
tion within the party. Parallel with “permitted dissent” from the left, as 
represented by the journal Novyi mir under Aleksandr Tvardoyskii’s edi- 
torship (during which Solzhenitsyn’s story appeared there),* there was a 
very active right-wing counterbalance in the journal Oktiabr under Vsevolod 
Kochetoy’s editorship. Kochetov’s Oktiabr was in fact an officially sanc- 
tioned platform for neo-Stalinist opinions held within the party, the Kcs 
and the military apparatus,® as well as by a certain part of the reading 
masses. 

The delicate problem of defining different periods in the literary pro- 
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cess remained theoretically open to discussion; in practice, however, both 
the leadership of the Writers’ Union and the literary critics had been 
taking their cues from the political situation. In effect, the pattern of 
change in the Kremlin leadership determined the succession of one literary 
“era” by another and the corresponding alignment of forces, literary group- 
ings, and trends. 

At the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, the Brezhnev 
leadership reduced the conflict between the two extremes as represented by 
Tvardovskii’s Novyi mir and Kochetov’s Oktiabr. With the general invigo- 
ration of the literary process that occurred during the second half of the 
1970s, however, the polarization of literature resumed, although in a mod- 
erated form. During this period the polemic between the so-called village 
prose writers and urbanists disclosed two basic systems of views that might 
be described as ideologies of sociopolitical pragmatism and of “Great Rus- 
sian” nationalism respectively. 

A Stalin “Retro” On the eve of Andropov’s accession to power, a 
number of writers, including Andrei Voznesenskii, publicly expressed their 
hope that, “in accordance with the law of historical symmetry,” the 1980s 
would bring a return to the 1920s. The new decade was envisioned as a pe- 
riod of “prosperity” based on the restoration in one form or another of the 
New Economic Policy sanctified by Lenin’s name. These hopes had not 
been entirely dissipated even by the end of the Chemenko period, during 
which, however, the Kremlin leadership evinced a greater preference for 
the 1930s than for the 1920s. 

Analogies with the end of the 1930s became a common feature of the 
speeches of party and military leaders when assessing the international situ- 
ation. A revival of the spirit of the 1930s was evident even in such a pro- 
foundly domestic sphere as party direction of literature. The organization 
of the “antiwar” international cultural front (1935-38), the institution of 
writers’ brigades in the army (Khalkhin Gol, the “liberation” of Eastern 
Poland, and the Finnish campaign in 1939-40), the updating of the “de- 
fense” effect of literary monuments (the 750th anniversary of The Lay of 
the Host of Igor in 1938), and the hurried development of “military- 
patriotic” genres (the “military-historical” novel and the “defense” novel 
of the late 1930s )—Stalin’s entire mobilization complex had been revived 
in the early 1980s and had acquired a very distinct outline by the end of 
the Chermenko era.'° 

A Polarization of Forces The accelerated militarization of literature 
under Chernenko sharply changed the balance of forces in the literary- 
social struggle. The general shift in the political spectrum of this struggle 
was, relatively speaking, to the right. While only a few years earlier being a 
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“leftist” in the Soviet Union meant preaching the democratic ideal, by 
the Chernenko period, “neo-back-to-the-roots” exponents and “revivalists” 
passed as “liberals.” An “ungovernable leftist” was the epithet applied, for 
example, to the hero of Iurii Bondarev’s novel Igra. The views of this “left- 
ist,” the film director Krymov, about the future of Russia were close to 
Solzhenitsyn’s ideal. The “leftist front,” however, was by no means com- 
posed solely of disciples of Solzhenitsyn: all the humanistic forces of Soviet 
literature were on this side. 

The polarization of forces also created a “rightist front.” The “na- 
tional Bolsheviks,” the “neo-Stalinists,” the “theoreticians of brutality,” 
and the practitioners of the Fascist-like “new messianism’’!! became a 
united striking force in literature—the “servants of the state” (gosudarst- 
venniki). The phase of tactical skirmishing for “russianism” was past; the 
tactical slogan “for national awareness” had been replaced by the strategic 
“for state awareness.” For the “servants of the state,” the ideal of the state 
remained unchanged from that of the late 1930s, when the “Red Count,” 
Aleksei Tolstoi, could say without batting an eyelash that it was essential 
to create an undivided and powerful state that would repulse any enemy 
from its frontiers and would “carry its struggle for the lofty ideals of the 
liberation of mankind to a victorious end.” ” 

The “Servants of the State” on the Offensive In the closing days of 
the Chernenko era, the “servants of the state” chalked up several indisput- 
able victories. Sofronov’s Ogonek surpassed itself in allying with the Libyan 
strongman, Colonel Muammer Oaddhaf, in “the joint struggle against the 
common enemy”’—Western democracy.'* 

Molodaia gvardiia and Oktiabr, whose chief editors received awards 
from Chernenko, suddenly closed ranks by almost simultaneously publish- 
ing short novels about the Afghan campaign. Oktiabr also broke the long 
critical silence that had enveloped Iurii Kuznetsov’s collection of poems 
Russkii uzel, pretending that its total antagonism towards “the enemies of 
Russia” was “the great idea of universal humanity that has always distin- 
guished Russian culture.”!* Molodaia gvardiia’s renewed allegiance to Ko- 
chetov’s Stalinist precepts paled’® beside the entry of the “servants of the 
state” into the pages of Oktiabr, a journal normally not well disposed to- 
wards them. Even though it was a coincidence, both Oktiabr and Molodaia 
gvardiia prefaced their laudatory reviews with the same banal heading: “A 
Living Link to the Times.” 

All records for servility to the state were, however, broken by the jour- 
nal Moskva under the editorship of Mikhail Alekseev, who apparently had 
not abandoned hopes of receiving a Lenin Prize from Chemenko."® Evi- 
dently counting on rehabilitation, Alekséev filled the January 1985 issue of 
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his journal with a collection of items that probably redeemed his mistaken 
reliance on Andropov’s “pragmatism” earlier. First, there was an extremely 
anti-American article by Feliks Kuznetsov entitled “The Responsibility of 
Talent,” in which Chemenko was mentioned twelve times. Then there was 
a selection of reproductions of Ilia Glazunov’s works accompanied by an 
article devoted to the work of this “master who serves his people in faith 
and truth.” (At the end of 1981, Moskva published Evgenii Evtushenko’s 
“pro-Andropov” novel Iagodnye mesta, in which Glazunov had been de- 
nounced.) Finally, Moskva published Iuri Tiurin’s short novel Parad, ex- 
cerpts of which had been published earlier in the newspaper Radianska 
Ukraina.* 

The subject of this story, feeble in form and “national-Bolshevik” in 
content, was the military parade on Red Square on November 7, 1941. The 
characters of the army, the people, and the entire country served as the 
background for the chief protagonist, Stalin himself, depicted as the in- 
spirer, the organizer, and the strategist of victory over Nazi Germany as 
well as the lawful heir and perpetuator of the imperial valor that had 
“more than once brought glory on Russia in the eyes of Europe and the 
whole world.” According to the story, Stalin was the successor of “Minin 
on the monument” beside St. Basil’s cathedral on the Red Square and of 
the military heroes of Russian and Soviet past as well as the anointed of 
God whose hand, thrust forward from the mausoleum, extended not merely 
over Red Square but “over the whole land, like the hand of the Bronze 
Horseman.” In its view, “the great Russian people” were devoted to Sta- 
lin, “the great Leader.” The only exceptions were the “terrified intellec- 
tuals,” the “grumbling goggle-eyes,” the “sparrows,” and the “panic-makers,” 
portrayed by the photographer Samuil Lvovich, a Moscow Jew who, play- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, was spreading provocative rumors that 
Stalin intended to be evacuated from Moscow. This character, believing 
neither in the Leader nor in victory, and terrified of the Germans, finally 
commits suicide. 

This apologia for Stalin, unprecedented in Soviet literature since his 
death, was executed in a spirit condemned in party documents of the pre- 
ceding Andropov period as “great-power chauvinism.” This also included 
anti-Semitism. In 1965, on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of vic- 
tory in World War II, Pravda had paid tribute to the services of Soviet 
Jews in that conflict. An article, entitled “The Friendship of the Peoples of 
the USSR and Our Great Victory,” listed the ethnic origins of those 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union.** The Jews were fifth in 
the list, after Russians, Ukrainians, Belorussians, and Tatars. On the eve 
of the fortieth anniversary of that victory, Moskva ignored their contribu- 
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tions, presenting a different image of the identity of the victors. Alekseev 
may have been hoping that his journal’s view of the victory would become 
the official one. 

The “Revivalists” Between Hope and Despair Under pressure from 
the “servants of the state,” the “left wing” of Soviet literature apparently 
adopted a variety of positions. First, withdrawal from the struggle of ideas, 
not necessarily by committing suicide like the “revivalist” protagonist of 
Bondarey’s novel Igra who had lost the willpower to resist. Second, forced 
concessions to the “servants of the state’ were made. Novyi mir, for exam- 
ple, sharply criticized Academician D. S. Likhachev for his allegedly un- 
justified (albeit attributable to outside pressure) humanization of the im- 
age of Ivan the Terrible," inextricably linked in the public mind with that 
of Stalin by the artistic efforts of Aleksei Tolstoi and Sergei Eisenstein. 

Finally, there was the position of uncompromising resistance, epito- 
mized by such items as Ivan Vasilev’s Slovo o dele i khoziaine,*° in which 
the author, bitterly assessing the moral results “of half a century of the 
kolkhoz system” recommended “a cult of two words . . . Work [delo| 
and Boss [khoziain]” and an expansion of the private sector in agriculture. 

On another section of the humanistic literary line of defense against 
the “servants of the state,” the Belorussian writer Ales Adamovich, a 
staunch pacifist, stood firm. Although enforced ideological concessions di- 
minished the force of his message somewhat, his article “Overkill”? was 
addressed not so much to the United States as to representatives of the 
homegrown “war party.” Reflecting the views of the more pragmatic sec- 
tion of the Kremlin leadership, Adamovich asserted that there were “no 
values, no motives, no goals for which it would be worth starting and 
carrying through an atomic bloodbath.” (In contrast, in a letter to writers 
in the 1930s, Stalin, rejecting pacifism as a manifestation of disguised bour- 
geois ideology, demanded that they stop painting the “horrors” of war in 
lurid colors. ) 

Resuming their roles as flagships of the periodical press, Druzhba 
narodoy and Nash sovremennik called for changes in both foreign and 
domestic policy. Possibly the actions of these well-connected journals were 
inspired by the chief editor of Pravda Viktor Afanasev’s hope, intimated 
on February 6, 1985, that the confused period associated with Chernenko’s 
illness would not last long.?* 

Enter Gorbachey An article which appeared in Pravda on the day of 
Chernenko’s death may be regarded as the first statement of the new lead- 
ership on literature and art. Written by Mark Zakharov, the chief director 
of the Lenin Komsomol Theater in Moscow, and entitled “Mirror of the 
Soul,” the article bore the subtitle “The Artist and the Times.” Together 
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with the poet Andrei Voznesensku, Zakharov had been responsible for one 
of the brightest events on the Soviet stage: the first Soviet rock opera 
Iunona i Avos. According to the Moscow correspondent of the Times, this 
difficult-to-see show’s rather unusual formulation of Russian nationalism 
included “profound religious overtones” and “an ill-concealed desire for 
friendship with America.”*+ 

The month of Chernenko’s election as general secretary, the “national 
Bolshevik” Molodaia gvardiia had demanded that shows like Zakharov’s 
be eliminated. A month before Chemenko’s death, one of the leading 
“servants of the state” sharply attacked Andrei Voznesenskii, accusing him, 
among other things, of “ill-concealed” pro-Americanism.?° 

Since Pravda had clearly not favored the young generation in literature 
and art, Zakharov’s article seemed to signify a certain change of course. 
Without Gorbachey’s express authority, Pravda would scarcely have dared 
to defend “the new generation” as the receptacle of “reserves of social 
courage and creative boldness” and the right of experimentation and dis- 
cussion “both in life and in art.” Moreover, Pravda cited Lenin as having 
“perspicaciously warmed that young people would reach socialism in their 
own way and in a somewhat different way from that in which older gen- 
erations of revolutionary fighters had done so.’”?¢ 

The Changing of Eras The change in Soviet literature was reminis- 
cent of Hegel’s triadic view of dialectical development. If the Andropov 
era, with its pragmatism and internationalism, which the opposition viewed 
as Russophobia, were taken as “thesis,’ then the Chernenko era would 
emerge as “antithesis.” According to Hegel, the antithesis did not destroy 
the thesis but merely negated a part of it, thus becoming a form of “posi- 
tive negation.” During Chemenko’s rule, Gorbachev was in charge of ide- 
ology. With his knowledge the leadership of the Soviet Writers’ Union un- 
dertook to eliminate the liberal excesses that had been permitted in the 
previous period. At the same time, the ideology of Great Russian national- 
ism suppressed under Andropov experienced a new wave of encouragement. 
The Gorbachev era gave signs of producing a “synthesis” in which Andro- 
pov’s pragmatic approach would be further enriched by what might be 
called the Petrine zeal of an empire realizing opportunities to fulfill its 
mission in the world. 
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54 
Nobel Prize for Seifert 


Sonia Winter 


In 1984, the Nobel Prize for literature was awarded to the Prague poet 
Jaroslav Seifert. He was the first Czech to win this highest literary honor. 
At the age of eighty-three and still living in Prague, the city of his birth, 
Seifert remained active and was probably the greatest and most popular lit- 
erary figure in Czechoslovakia, esteemed both there and abroad not only 
for his poetry but also for his personal qualities. After the 1968 Warsaw 
Pact invasion, he courageously defended persecuted artists; he refused to 
sign a pledge of loyalty in 1969 and later joined the Charter 77 group. De- 
scribed as “a truly national poet and a defender of human rights and free- 
dom,” Seifert had been accorded grudging respect by the regime which he 
defied but which had not dared to ignore him and which sent him a con- 
gratulatory telegram on his eightieth birthday signed by President Gustav 
Husak and Prime Minister Lubomir Strougal. A few of his works had been 
published officially; others had appeared in samizdat versions. 

Seifert’s poetry and writings reflected his perception of beauty and his 
commitment to human dignity and man’s right to enjoy life fully and 
freely. The young Seifert was an idealistic and convinced communist in 
the 1920s like so many of his contemporaries. He had joined the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party in 1921 but left in protest in 1929. In the mid- 
1920s he traveled in Western Europe and in the Soviet Union and re- 
turned home in 1925 disillusioned by his first-hand acquaintance with the 
Soviet communist system. When a pro-Soviet, doctrinaire policy was intro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia by the new party leader Klement Gottwald in 
1929, he left the party together with many other intellectuals. Most of 
them eventually returned, but Seifert refused to recant and never rejoined 
the party. 

In the postwar years Seifert became a famous and honored figure in 
Czechoslovakia, respected for his ethics as well as his poems. In 1956 he 
spoke out publicly in defense of his colleagues persecuted under Stalinism, 
and he protested again in 1969 on behalf of the victims of “normalization.” 
Seifert was chairman of the Czech Writers’ Union in 1969, presiding over 
the organization until its dissolution in 1970. He used his office and his 
prestige to circulate petitions and letters defending the persecuted. The re- 
gime retaliated by holding up publication of his new works but refrained 
from greater harassment. 
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The Nobel Prize award placed the official overseers of Czechoslovak 
culture in an awkward position. While the Westem media were publish- 
ing detailed biographies of the poet and the few excerpts of his work that 
had been translated, official silence reigned in Seifert’s homeland. Finally, 
several hours after Western announcements, the award was announced in 
Czechoslovakia as briefly as possible with no comment.” A day later, Czech 
Minister of Culture Milan Klusak visited Seifert to convey official congrat- 
ulations, but neither President Husak or Prime Minister Strougal followed 
suit. Unable to ignore the widespread public jubilation at home and the 
delighted reaction of numerous prominent Czechoslovaks in exile, the au- 
thorities finally resolved their dilemma by emphasizing Seifert’s patriotism, 
ignoring his criticism of the regime and attacking the West for allegedly 
using the announcement for hostile propaganda against the socialist coun- 
tries. 

Rudé prdvo wrote that Seifert’s development as a poet and citizen 
“had not been easy and was even controversial at times,” acknowledging 
grudgingly that “the importance of his work for Czechoslovak poetry is 
nevertheless indisputable.” The party daily concentrated on Seifert’s anti- 
war poetry and tried to portray him only as a poet of the people whose 
works expressed his love for his country without political undertones.? 

The Charter 77 group set the record straight with the statement that 
“Jaroslav Seifert is also a courageous citizen who has opposed every injus- 
tice and steadfastly held to the truth as he saw it, although [his integrity] 
cost him dearly in the disapproval of his work by the authorities.”* His 
later poems circulated in innumerable samizdat copies long before they 
saw the light of day in official publications. The decision to award the No- 
bel Prize for literature to Jaroslav Seifert, Charter 77 stated, was “just and 
proper appreciation of a great Czech poet, but it was also encouragement 
for all Czechoslovak unofficial culture.” 

The Czechoslovak Embassy in Paris lodged a protest against “the cam- 
paign of misinformation being conducted against Czechoslovakia by the 
French media in connection with the award of the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture to Jaroslav Seifert.”> At home, Rudé prdvo angrily denied “Western 
accusations” that Seifert had not been allowed to publish and had not 
been accorded due recognition by the govemment. The party daily de- 
nounced “attempts by the West to misuse our leading poet for slanderous 
attacks on his country [and] to use his name in the psychological war 
against the countries of socialism.’’* 
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55 
The Plight of the Romanian Intellectual 


Vladimir Socor 


In his essay “On the Condition of the Romanian Intellectual” which 
reached the West in 1984, the Romanian writer and critic of the regime 
Dorin Tudoran dealt with the social and professional debasement of intel- 
lectuals since the mid-1970s.! The subject permeated also the writings of 
the most articulate dissident social scientist in Romania, Dr. Mihai Botez,? 
and of others as well. 

Tudoran, born in 1945, published seven volumes of poetry, two of 
which received Writers’ Union prizes, and four volumes of reportage and 
interviews. In 1981, he resigned from the Writers’ Union Council in pro- 
test over the imposition of a chairman and a bureau handpicked by the 
party authorities upon the union. Tudoran subsequently resigned from the 
party as well. Although living under police surveillance and dismissed from 
his job as an editor of the literary magazine Luceafdrul, Tudoran managed 
to air some of his views in an interview broadcast in May 1984 by Radio 
Suisse Romande. His essay restates those views in a comprehensive fashion. 

Tudoran attempted to identify the reasons for the Romanian intelli- 
gentsia’s passivity and submissiveness toward the regime, in the face of ide- 
ological pressure, attacks on essential cultural values, and a far-reaching 
erosion of its social position and professional interests. In setting out to 
discuss the Romanian intelligentsia’s position as a class in relation to com- 
munist power, Tudoran cautions that he is not a sociologist, political scien- 
tist, or historian, but simply a member of the literary intelligentsia who 
“finds the present condition of his class unacceptable.” 

Tudoran refutes the notion that intelligentsia’s behavior was a product 
of Romanian historical tradition and political culture. He cites many his- 
torical examples testifying to its active political involvement, often in op- 
position to domestic governments or foreign powers, and its consistent rec- 
ord of civic courage throughout the country’s modern history up to the 
communist takeover. The key question, he writes, is not to compare the 
courage of the Romanian intelligentsia to its Czech, Hungarian, Polish, or 
Russian counterparts, but to its predecessors in Romania prior to 1944. His 
answer is that “the Romanian intellectual’s passivity has reached a stagger- 
ing level, he carries on his back the ever growing hump of his culpable 
submissiveness.”” 

According to Tudoran, the causes of the malaise were first, the physi- 
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cal suppression of a large part of the Romanian intelligentsia during the 
fifteen years of communist rule, when many thousands of intellectuals were 
jailed and died in detention, while many others were deprived of their oc- 
cupational and social status because they rejected Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy and the legitimacy of communist authority. Another large section of 
the Romanian intelligentsia was terrorized into paying “a whispered lip 
service” to the ruling ideology. Tudoran contrasted the behavior of both 
groups with that of the many intellectuals in the West who during the 
same period, as Tudoran put it, were embracing Marxism and chanting its 
slogans voluntarily. 

The second cause, according to Tudoran, was the decision forced on 
the survivors of the terror and on the successor generation to surrender 
morally and make individual compromises with the regime on the latter's 
terms. “Ever since the surrender, the Romanian intellectual has never man- 
aged to place on the agenda the issue of reviving his class, of regaining his 
specific rights.” The precarious condition of the Romanian intelligentsia 
was not just the result of extraneous factors such as terror, ideological pres- 
sure, or perceived abandonment by the West; it was in large measure the 
result of its abdication as a social class. 

Another cause of the Romanian intelligentsia’s plight was the “so- 
cialization of culture.” In his view, this situation excluded any form of dia- 
logue with the authorities, permitting-instead only a “communist ideologi- 
cal monologue.” The party seized and continued to enforce a monopoly on 
philosophical discourse, aesthetic norms, the interpretation of national his- 
tory and cultural heritage, and the mediation of cultural contacts with the 
West (which has resulted in cultural isolation from the West). As a result 
of “socialization of culture,” the intellectual has been reduced to complete 
dependence on the state for attaining and maintaining that status and for 
sheer professional survival. Finally, a characteristic feature of this process 
in all fields in Ceaugescu’s Romania was the emergence of the class of 
party activists that replaced the professional intelligentsia in positions of 
responsibility and in decision making, relegating trained specialists to the 
tole of executozs of the activists’ arbitrary and usually incompetent deci- 
sions. Tudoran describes the new ruling class of party activists as a pseudo- 
elite or “ersatz elite,” a product of selection criteria of political reliability, 
ideological demagoguery, strict obedience in carrying out all dictates of the 
higher authorities, the ruler’s caprice, and the interests of the ruling fam- 
ily, rather than talent, competence, and professional probity. 

Another factor in the Romanian intelligentsia’s paralysis was the no- 
tion that it had been abandoned by the West, a notion that, according tc 
Tudoran, had nourished a sense of historical pessimism and a defeatist 
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strategy of “preservation through culture” and “resistance only through 
culture.” Many members of the intelligentsia invoked this to rationalize 
their own passivity. Many others, Tudoran observed, reached a similar 
stance through slightly different reasoning: a collapse of confidence that 
the future would change and that posterity would judge them differently 
led these people to a philosophy of opportunism, of making their own ar- 
rangements with the authorities the best they could under the circum- 
stances, and to political attitudes ranging from complete neutralization, 
through lip service to the regime’s ideological values, to active support for 
the authorities when required. 

A Typology of the Intelligentsia’s Political Attitudes In analyzing his 
fellow intellectuals’ responses to the constraints and pressures to which 
they were subjected by the authorities, Tudoran identified four types of 
conduct. The least common was that of the overt dissenter, quickly turned 
into a “case” by the authorities, who usually personalized the issues he 
raised, isolated him, portrayed him as an “anomaly,” and excluded him from 
his profession through a combination of belittlement and personal slander. 
This method’s success was due to cooperation of the dissenters’ colleagues 
with the authorities. As a result, the Securitate seldom needed to intervene 
directly, brutalities that would have antagonized the Western public were 
avoided, and the “case” was delivered to his own professional organization, 
whose members helped “terminate” him through behavior ranging from 
an accusatory silence, through “principled criticism,” to ruthless backbiting. 
Clearly, Tudoran spoke here from bitter personal experience with the 
Writers’ Union, and he was not alone. Others had been through the same 
experience and had testified to the same effect—notably Paul Goma. ‘Tu- 
doran ascribed the writers’ self-defeating corporate behavior to the need 
on the part of many of the “case’s” colleagues to find pretexts for refusing 
support, and to the guilt experienced by others, which translated into anger 
at the individual whose stance implicitly exposed their own abdication. 
These attitudes enabled them to muster a majority regularly in the profes- 
sional organization that would suddenly contest the “case’s” hitherto ac- 
knowledged talents and accomplishments, discover major flaws in his moral 
character, or denounce him under official prompting as “unpatriotic.” 

Tudoran defines the mode of conduct most frequently encountered 
among the passive majority as that of the “reasonable man’; this intellec- 
tual, without adhering to the regime’s goals or to its ideology, remained 
deliberately on the sidelines not only when a “case” arose but also when 
his own rights, values, and class of professional interests were at stake. In 
Tudoran’s view, this attitude, posing as realism and “common sense,” was 
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born of defeatism rationalized through a rejection of the dissenter’s moral 
code. 

The category of “men of good will,” usually intellectuals of proven 
merit who possibly thought as the dissenters did, but would have never 
said so publicly, opted for a tenuous measure of official tolerance for them- 
selves and their work at the cost of abandoning the intelligentsia’s general 
interests, thus acquiescing to the regime’s misdeeds in silence. ““They see 
everything but pretend not to see, they know everything but pretend not 
to know.” Occasionally, “men of good will” experienced the urge to speak 
up but were unable to bring themselves to do so: their “long-practiced si- 
lence has left them speechless.” ‘They often acted in ways that helped con- 
solidate the “established order,” for example, by enforcing the intelligen- 
tsia’s self-censorship and by restraining the critical attitudes of others, on 
the premise that criticism was recklessness while their own stance was wis- 
dom. Eventually, in Tudoran’s view, the “man of good will” became a 
“reasonable man.” In any case, the writer concludes, he who, though him- 
self refraining from evil deeds, saw evil under his very eyes but remained 
silent, is less than a “man of good will.” 

Finally, there was the “agent of influence,” a prominent intellectual 
highly regarded for his achievements who could be maneuvered by the au- 
thorities into serving their purposes. Usually he was unaware of the situa- 
tion but even if he realized it, the “agent of influence” could not extricate 
himself, allowing himself to be persuaded by the authorities to act to de- 
fuse support for dissenters and isolate them among their profession, or to 
counter criticism of the regime in the West. He may have been a person 
who genuinely accepted and would have disseminated the Romanian au- 
thorities’ view that branded an intellectual dissenter as a “rootless traitor 
to the country,” an “alien” element. Alternatively, he may have been mo- 
tivated simply by opportunism and the inducements of privileges that he 
was allowed to enjoy conditionally. The “agent of influence” was also per- 
mitted to display a measure of personal distance from the regime and of- 
fered himself as deceptive evidence that one could thrive as an artist by ac- 
cepting ‘‘sensible” compromises with the authorities. 

Tudoran considered this set of political attitudes and types of conduct 
responsible for the social ineffectiveness and the moral paralysis plaguing 
the Romanian intelligentsia as a class. 

Ways Out of the Impasse ‘Tudoran did not propose a program of ac- 
tion. He submitted instead standards of conduct for the Romanian intelli- 
gentsia, the literary and artistic intelligentsia in particular. A fundamental 
requirement, according to Tudoran, was that the intelligentsia initiate a 
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public discussion on matters of vital professional interest, focusing on the 
need for freedom of thought, expression, travel, and information. Those 
professional needs and rights, Tudoran argued, were elementary and re- 
quired no apologetic justification: they had to be asserted to be won. Tu- 
doran cautioned against forlorn hopes of an effortless solution in a hypo- 
thetical future official “thaw.” He discussed the lessons of Romania’s two 
cultural “thaws” in the mid-1g5o0s and in the mid- and late 1960s, and con- 
sidered these two interludes brief, carefully circumscribed in scope, strictly 
controlled by the party, and reversed quickly and easily, without lasting 
consequences. 

The writer also appealed to the intelligentsia to resume a more active 
social responsibility, in keeping with its tradition. The intelligentsia’s most 
pressing need was to recapture a sense of professional solidarity and social 
identity. One early step in the process was to reject as illegitimate the 
party’s claim to exert control over culture; in response, the intelligentsia 
was to reassert the autonomy of the cultural sphere, “a sacred mission for 
the Romanian intellectual.” 

The intelligentsia’s specific values and interests, Tudoran argued, could 
best be defended through reestablishing contact with other social classes 
for mutual support. Tudoran pointed to the Polish example: 


If someone like Andrzej Wajda has become a symbolic figure, this is 
due in no small measure to his gesture of taking his camera to Gdansk 
into the middle of the striking workers. Suppose the striking Roma- 
nian miners in the Jiu Valley in 1977 had also seen a few writers and 
screen directors, a few prominent artists or scholars and a few priests 
emerging in their midst. In that case their movement might have 
taken a different course, and today those miners might be asking, 
“Why is such and such a film being withheld?” “Why do [the au- 
thorities] claim that they do not have enough paper to publish our 
writers’ books?” And there is no doubt that the books would have 
been printed, quickly, and uncut to boot, and that the films buried in 
the stacks of the allegedly “abolished” censorship would have been 
shown to capacity audiences. 


It was unfortunate for all concerned, Tudoran concluded, that Roma- 
nian writers and intellectuals were no longer discharging their historic re- 
sponsibility as the “conscience of the nation.” If they ever were to recap- 
ture that role, they had to shed their paralyzing sense of fear, resignation, 
and complacency. 

Tudoran’s essay was an outspoken indictment of his own social class 
and of its weaknesses, but the indictment was permeated by empathy for 
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its predicament. It was balanced by reference to its inspiring history, and 
crowned by an appeal to summon from within the resources for corrective 
action. 
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With the approach of the 1,100th anniversary of the death of Saint Me- 
thodius, apostle of the Slavs, the Czechoslovak regime at the beginning of 
1985 launched a campaign critical of the Vatican’s foreign policy and of 
its denunciation of priests engaged in politics. A party activist wrote that 
“at present we are confronted by attempts to abuse the approaching 1,100th 
anniversary of the death of Saint Methodius” and referred to the need to 
“unmask the falsification of ancient national history.’ 

Shadows over Celebrations ‘The regime undertook maneuvers to cast 
a shadow over the forthcoming celebrations of Saint Methodius and Saint 
Cyril.2 In March 1984 FrantiSek Cardinal Tomasek, the Czech Primate, 
had invited the pope to visit Czechoslovakia for these festivities. Although 
the pope had expressed his regret at being unable to participate, the enthu- 
siasm for the idea among Czechs and Slovaks had made a lasting impres- 
sion. Part of the official strategy to eliminate the church’s influence on the 
festivities was to portray the pope as a friend of the imperialist countries 
and the Vatican as the enemy of socialism. 

At the same time, party ideologists were stepping up efforts to play 
down the ecclesiastical significance of the forthcoming celebrations by 
dwelling on the political and cultural aspects of the two saints’ mission. 
The party weekly Tribuna published an article entitled “The Legend and 
the Reality,” which argued that “for centuries the Papists have tried to 
make believe that Saints Cyril and Methodius were bearers of the faith. 
This legend, however, cannot stand the proof of history.”* Although the 
saints’ mission in Greater Moravia did play a major role in Byzantium’s 
policy of penetrating into Central Europe, historical sources show that the 
two missionaries helped to create a culture that enabled Greater Moravia 
to become a center of religious life and a springboard for the Chnistianiza- 
tion of other Slavic nations. In choosing to stress secular aspects of the 
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mission, the party leadership was attempting to counter the church’s in- 
fluence. 

On February 14, 1985 Pope John Paul II opened the year-long celebra- 
tions in honor of Saints Cyril and Methodius, the missionaries to the Slavic 
people, with a papal Mass. The celebrations, which involved religious fes- 
tivities throughout Europe, continued to provoke controversy in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Cardinal and the Party Weekly Almost three months after the 
publicity of the Tribuna article, Cardinal Tomaiek, in a letter to the edi- 
tors, argued that the historical truth was quite different and accused the 
editors of Tribuna of basing their statements on inadequate information. 
He said that the article “impertinently” attacked Pope John Paul II, as 
had other Czechoslovak journals and newspapers at the time. The press 
campaign on the significance of the two saints had one thing in common: 
“Sts effort to transpose the brother saints’ mission, which was in the ser- 
vice of the Church, to the cultural and political fields.” 

Pope John Paul II, in his apostolic letter, described the tradition of 
the brother saints as “an instrument of reciprocal awareness and union be- 
tween the peoples of Western and Eastern Europe.” According to Pravda 
(Bratislava), the intention of the pope’s letter was to unite European 
Christianity under Rome, which would not be in accordance with the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of socialist countries, which had their own 
Catholic and Orthodox church organizations. The party’s campaign was 
thus an attempt to counteract what it conceived as the ideological threat 
posed by the Vatican’s policy of ecumenism and spiritual unification of 
Europe. 

The Cardinal Against the Regime’s “Safety Measures” In a letter 
sent to President Husak, TomaSek condemned the official guidelines stipu- 
lating measures to keep in check all church activities connected with the 
1,100th anniversay celebrations. He wrote: 


I have been informed about a “document” in which a “set of mea- 
sures” is designated [to work] against the ecclesiastical festivities of 
Saint Methodius’s anniversary. The letter mobilizes various public in- 
stitutions, such as regional, district, and local national committees, 
academic institutes, publishers, radio and television, the press, and 
other institutions of propaganda. It is a call of alarm, as if the repub- 
lic were in danger. The preparations of the Catholic Church for such 
a significant anniversary, however, are of an explicitly religious and 
spiritual nature as also recognized by the “document.” Despite this 
fact, the preparations are ascribed a political goal. This political aspect 
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completely contradicts the reality. . . . Our actions are being under- 
taken in the spirit of our constitution . . . and of the General Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. In the name of [these] recognized liberties, 
as the representative of the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia, I pro- 
test against the measures contained in the document. 


The document, entitled “Internal Guidelines for the 1,100th Anniver- 
sary of Methodius’s Death,” vehemently criticized religious circles at home 
and abroad for “reviving political clericalism with the clear intention of 
weakening the state’s influence on the Catholic Church.” The party’s ma- 
jor concern was “the cult of Cyril and Methodius as an element of the 
Vatican’s Eastern policy, used intensively to propagate the new ecumenical 
cooperation, as well as a new European Christian ideology designed for the 
evangelization of Europe, both of which are explicitly aimed at Czechoslo- 
vakia and other European socialist countries.” 

The document elaborated on measures that were to be applied in four 
areas. First, ministries of education were to consider how to react to the 
anniversary celebrations in high schools and universities and what sorts of 
arguments to use against the “artificially created religious cult of the brother 
saints.” Second, while religious activities within legal norms were to be re- 
spected, the recommended measures were intended to prevent the “misuse” 
of the celebrations to support political clericalism. Referring to the pro- 
regime Association of Catholic Clergy, the guidelines stated that in order 
to “weaken the Church’s activities, it is necessary to use committed [loyal 
to the state] active Catholic ordinaries, clergymen, and the representatives 
of other Churches, such as the Old Catholic, the Hussite and the Ortho- 
dox Churches.” Third, the press agency Orbis and the foreign service of 
Czechoslovak radio and television were to be used to neutralize ecclesiasti- 
cal and other hostile propaganda. Finally, the head editors of the print me- 
dia were to familiarize themselves with the aims of the measures and orient 
their propaganda accordingly during the first half of 198s. 

Bulgarian Celebrations ‘The Bulgarian regime exploited St. Metho- 
dius’s anniversay for its own political and propaganda goals. On February 
18, 1985 Bulgarian dailies published what seemed to be a summary of a 
BcP cc Politburo decision on the subject. It envisaged celebrations to be 
carried out under the auspices of party chief Todor Zhivkov, including con- 
ferences, lectures, rallies, and concerts throughout the country. The Polit- 
buro decision placed particular emphasis on the brother saints’ merits for 
“the spiritual growth of Bulgaria, for the strengthening of cultural coopera- 
tion among the socialist nations and for spiritual contacts between all na- 
tions and countries.” 
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Referring to the language promoted by Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
the document maintained that “the Old Bulgarian literary language laid 
the foundations for the old literary languages of the other Slavic nations.” 
Through Old Bulgarian “the then young Bulgarian state became an inde- 
pendent and authoritative state in the medieval world.” It was also through 
the Old Bulgarian language that “the united Bulgarian nation” was created 
at that time. Moreover, alluding to the communist guerrilla activities dur- 
ing World War II, the Bulgarian Politburo asserted with spurious patrio- 
tism: “During the antifascist struggle, the defense of the revolutionary and 
democratic traditions of Cyril’s and Methodius’s work was part of the 
struggle of the working class . . . led by the scp against capitalism and 
fascism, for liberty, democracy, and national independence, for friendship 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union and all Slavic nations, in defense 
of Slavonic culture.” The Methodius celebrations were part of the broader 
program commemorating the 1,300th anniversary of the Bulgarian state.* 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria Argue About the Two Saints In contrast to 
the Czechoslovak communists, who sought to thwart the Catholic church’s 
plans to celebrate the 1,100th anniversary of Methodius’s death,®> commu- 
nists in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia (notably the Macedonians and Serbs) 
were involved in a fierce propaganda battle over Cyril and Methodius, with 
each country trying to claim them as its own. 

According to the Bulgarians, the language used by Cyril and Me- 
thodius was “Old Slavonic or Old Bulgarian.” The Yugoslavs, especially 
the Macedonians, were referring to “the Macedonian language spoken 
in the Salonika area,” which was taken by the two brothers “as the basis 
for the Slavonic literary language.”® 

Croatian claims that “the Croats, too, had contributed to the work of 
the holy brothers Cyril and Methodius” were also strongly criticized in 
Skopje, the capital of Yugoslav Macedonia. The Croatian author ‘Tomislav 
Heros was ridiculed for allegedly having invented “patriotic tales,” accord- 
ing to which the Croats had created the Slavonic alphabet. The two Slavic 
apostles, the Croats claimed, were thus no more than plagiarists who “stole” 
the alphabet from the Croats, “who at that time were visiting Byzantium 
as diplomats, merchants or for other reasons.””* 

On April 7 all major Yugoslav newspapers carried a commentary by 
Tanjug deploring the “unheard-of publicity [given] in Bulgaria to the an- 
niversary of St. Methodius’s death.” The anonymous ‘Tanjug commentator 
protested that Bulgarian historians had “promoted” St. Methodius to a 
Bulgarian. He particularly protested against the claim made in Sofia that 
“the Bulgarian people gave the world something of extraordinary value.” 

The Tanjug commentator also denied the Bulgarian claim that Me- 
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thodius, together with his brother Cyl, had “created a Slavic alphabet on 
the basis of the Bulgarian or, more precisely, Old Bulgarian language.” The 
Yugoslav commentator said that it was a “well-known historical fact that 
Cynl and Methodius were two Greek brothers from Salonika who trans- 
lated the Bible into the language spoken by the Macedonian Slavs in the 
region of Salonika.” The Bulgarian claims, the Tanjug commentator noted, 
were being made at a time when “top Bulgarian party and state leaders 
continue to point out that no section of the Bulgarian people belongs to 
any other nation.”® 

In a series of eight articles dealing with the anniversary of the death 
of St. Methodius, the Skopje Professor Slavko Dimevski said: “Of all Sla- 
vonic nations, the Macedonians have a particular reason to be proud of St. 
Cyril and St. Methodius, to bow before their shining countenances, to cele- 
brate them as the giants of the Slavonic spirit, as Macedonian saints, be- 
cause their cultural and educational work has its roots in the Macedonian 
language and culture.”® 

Pope Invited To Visit Skopje In February, a Belgrade daily expressed 
its amazement that even the Bulgarian Politburo had adopted a decision 
concerning the celebration of the 1,100th anniversary of Methodius’s death. 
Todor Zhivkov himself was appointed “protector” of the celebrations. At 
the same time, the Belgrade paper complained, the Bulgarian Politburo 
had used this opportunity “to usurp Macedonian culture and towns” and 
to proclaim that “the Ohrid saints Kliment and Naum [disciples of Cyril 
and Methodius] were Bulgarians.”!° In June 1984 Archbishop Angelarius 
of the Macedonian Orthodox church paid an official visit to the Vatican 
and was received by the pope. Angelarius, whose official title is “Arch- 
bishop of Ohrid and Macedonia,” invited the pope to come to Skopje on 
May 24, 1985, during his planned visit to Yugoslavia.1? 

On April 5, the Yugoslav Academy of Arts and Sciences in Zagreb or- 
ganized a formal session in connection with the anniversary of Methodius’s 
death. One of the speakers was Archbishop Josip Pavlisi¢, who expressed 
the gratitude of the Catholic church in Yugoslavia to all people “making 
efforts so that this extraordinary anniversary [could] be prominently cele- 
brated as the Slavonic apostles deserved.’ 

Soviet Scholars’ Treatment of Saints Cyril and Methodius The an- 
niversary of St. Methodius was not officially marked in the USSR, as was, 
for example, the 1,100th anniversary of the creation of the Slavonic alpha- 
bet by his brother St. Konstantin-Cyril.1* However, the attitudes of Soviet 
scholars towards the work of the Byzantine enlighteners altered in line 
with the changing attitude of the Soviet authorities towards Russian history. 

Soviet scholars had been providing varying answers to the question of 
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whether Cyril really invented the first Slavonic alphabet or whether some 
system of written language existed among the Slavs before. The resolution 
of this question assumed a highly political character in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, when the Soviet authorities were determined to demonstrate 
that the Slavs had played a leading role in world culture. At this time the 
theory came into being that the Glagolithic alphabet, an intricate looped 
script, the invention of which is ascribed by the majority of scholars to 
Cyril, had in fact appeared at the beginning of the first century B.c.™ 

During the 1960s, the idea that a systematized Slavonic script had ex- 
isted before Cyril was declared unfounded, and this position was adopted 
by university textbooks on Old Slavonic.’* In the 1980s, however, the the- 
ory that a Slavonic alphabet existed before Cyril came back into fashion 
and became one of the themes of the Soviet propaganda campaign on the 
1,000th anniversary of the Christianization of Rus. The chief aim of that 
atheistic propaganda was to show that the adoption of Christianity by Rus 
did not signify a cultural revolution and that a Slavic written language had 
already existed before Cyril and Methodius. 

On the matter of whether the language of the translations of Greek 
texts by Cyril and Methodius should be called Old Bulgarian or Macedo- 
nian,® Soviet scholars assumed a more or less definite position. In the dis- 
pute between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia about the language of the transla- 
tions, they had increasingly begun to take the side of Bulgaria calling the 
Old Slavonic language Old Bulgarian and saying that Cyril and Metho- 
dius were Bulgarians. Asserting this pro-Bulgarian position, Academician 
Dmitrii Likhachev in 1979 became one of the first foreigners to receive the 
Bulgarian Cyril and Methodius Prize. 

On July 2, Pope John Paul II issued his fourth encyclical, entitled 
Slavorum Apostoli |The Apostles of the Slavs].17 The document, addressed 
to the entire Catholic church, made direct reference to the forthcoming 
commemoration of the brother saints at Velehrad, Czechoslovakia. The 
Pope expressed his personal wish “to be present at least spiritually” at the 
celebrations.'® The lack of a formal invitation from the Prague government 
made his attendance impossible, even though about 18,000 Czechs and Slo- 
vaks had joined Cardinal Tomaéek in signing their own invitation to him.” 

The main thrust of the encyclical lay in the pope’s call for unity based 
on the concept of Christian humanism, which he extended to both the ec- 
clesiastical and political fields. Reference was made to the ideological 
grounds on which the pope based his vision of a united Europe. These 
grounds had been presented in his apostolic letter Egregiae virtutis [Con- 
cerning outstanding virtue] of December 31, 1980, in which Cyril and 
Methodius had been proclaimed joint patrons, along with Saint Benedict, 
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of Europe; now he spoke of the three saints as “concrete models and spiri- 
tual aids for . . . the nations of the Continent of Europe.” The synoptic 
biographies of the brother saints in the encyclical provided the pope with 
an opportunity for discussing the religious and cultural reots that Eastem 
Europe’s Slavs shared with Western Europe. He stressed the religious di- 
mension needed for “overcoming, in Europe and the world, everything that 
divides Churches, nations, and peoples.” He called for an end to the po- 
litical antagonism between Eastern and Wester governments and asked 
for an international harmony founded on the Christian heritage that was 
shared by both sides of the continent. 

The encyclical emphasized the church’s esteem for the Slavic nations, 
closely identifying religion with ethnic and “intrinsic national dignity.” 
While it rejected “all forms of partisanship, ethnic elitism, racial prejudice, 
and . . . national arrogance,” the merits of the brother saints were taken 
in historical context and their role in shaping the cultural life in Moravia, 
Slovakia, Pannonia (part of modern Hungary), Poland, Bohemia, Croatia, 
Bulgaria, and the Ukraine was highlighted.*° The historical and modern 
link between the Catholic church and the Slavic nations, as proclaimed in 
the encyclical along with the pope’s policy of focusing on the believers 
themselves, without even mentioning the church’s hierarchical arrange- 
ments with the East European regimes, were bound to be disturbing for 
these regimes. 

Since go percent of the Orthodox Christians live in Eastern bloc coun- 
tries, John Paul II understandably emphasized the issue of ecumenism. He 
described the work of the brother saints among the Slavs as a “spiritual 
bridge” and an authentic predecessor of ecumenism. He mentioned “the 
happy and promising” theological dialogue between the Catholic church 
and the Orthodox churches on the island of Patmos and called for prayer 
and dialogue to overcome the ancient schism. The document provided a 
clear sign of the pope’s determination to pursue ecumenical dialogue with 
the Orthodox churches, to extend the influence of Christianity and to 
strengthen the resistance of Orthodox Christians to militant atheism in 
Easter Europe. Although the pope’s primacy in the church was at the 
core of the dispute between the Catholic and Orthodox church, John Paul 
II referred to the brother saints’ “vigilant fidelity to the right doctrine, tra- 
ditions . . . and ecclesiastical teachings.” This implied that cultural diver- 
sity within the church was wholly compatible with a strong papacy and a 
firm adherence to traditional doctrine. 

The pope made no direct reference in the encyclical to any specific 
problems in Eastern Europe in general or Czechoslovakia in particular, nor 
did he raise the specific issue of human rights. Still, his insistence on “full 
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religious freedom for the Slavic people, freedom of conscience, freedom of 
religious worship, and freedom to live and profess a religion in private and 
public” was unmistakable. The pope’s demand showed a mild tone but re- 
flected an underlying firm stand that people be allowed to follow their 
Christian faith unhindered. The pope noted the role played by the saints 
in warding off the influence of the Holy Roman Empire. In what ap- 
peared to be a veiled reference to the forces hostile to the church in East- 
ern countries, he said that the two saints “took on as their own the diffi- 
culties and problems inevitable for peoples defending their own identity 
against the military and cultural pressure of the new Romano-Germanic 
Empire.” 

The content of the encyclical did not change the Vatican’s uncom- 
promising position vis-a-vis the regimes in Eastern Europe, but it was in- 
tended to pursue these same goals by following the brother saints’ example 
of a peaceful approach to one’s adversaries, an approach that was “always 
based on the quest for dialogue.” Although parts of the document appeared 
far removed from questions of contemporary political pragmatism in East- 
ern Europe, as a whole the encyclical expressed the practical religious as- 
pirations of the Christians in Eastern Europe and assured them of the soli- 
darity with them of the church in the West. 

The Culmination of the Methodius Festivities The St. Methodius 
festivities in Czechoslovakia, for which both the party leaders and the 
church had made careful preparations, culminated at Velehrad, the site 
of the saints’ tomb, on July 7. The occasion was a milestone in the trou- 
bled history of church-state relations in the country and showed that after 
almost four decades of severe constraints by the state, the church was still 
strong enough to mobilize about 150,000 people in a display of faith and 
loyalty, thereby attracting world attention. In the preparatory period, long 
before the Velehrad gathering, both sides, the church and party leaders, 
were aware in organizing the event of its potential propaganda value. Each 
of the Vatican’s initiatives to honor the brother saints Cyril and Metho- 
dius was met by a cleverly conceived response by the party.** 

In an effort to counter the church’s influence the regime sponsored the 
Sixth All-Christian Peace Assembly in Prague from July 2 to 7. Approxi- 
mately 600 delegates from 97 countries participated at this politically mo- 
tivated gathering,”? clearly organized to set off the party leadership’s anti- 
religious positions and measures in connection with the Methodius celebra- 
tions, which were reaching their height. It also came as Pope John Paul II 
was issuing his encyclical Slavorum Apostoli.2* The gathering in Prague 
was presumably also intended to divert attention from the government de- 
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cision to bar prominent foreign churchmen from the Velehrad festivities. 
Unlike the Yugoslav government, which allowed relatively unimpeded at- 
tendance of the Methodius celebrations at Djakovo in Croatia, Prague for- 
bade foreign church leaders, except the Vatican’s representative, to come 
to Velehrad, saying that the ceremonies were a purely domestic affair. 
Among those refused permission to attend were Archbishop of Paris Jean- 
Marie Cardinal Lustiger, Primate of England and Wales Basil Cardinal 
Hume, Archbishop of Vienna Franz Cardinal Kénig, and Primate of Po- 
land Jézef Cardinal Glemp. The decision to bar Austria’s Cardinal Kénig 
from Czechoslovakia prompted Austria’s Foreign Minister Leopold Gratz 
to state that “the step would be a hindrance to the positive development 
already begun in relations between Austria and Czechoslovakia.”** Rudé 
prdvo responded that Czechoslovakia was a sovereign state and would not 
tolerate being rebuked or upbraided as though it were a protectorate.?° 

On July 2, Roman Catholic officials in London released the text of a 
letter sent by Cardinal Tomasek together with other Czechoslovak church 
leaders to the Episcopal Conferences in Europe.*® The letter stated that 
the brother saints provided an example of spiritual liberty that demon- 
strated the priority of spiritual values. It pointed out that the fundamental 
rights of human freedom were suppressed in many countries, and that re- 
spect for these rights was the principal condition for peace. 

Meanwhile, several Catholic activists had been interrogated by the 
police prior to the festivities at Velehrad.2* Only a limited number of 
Western reporters were allowed to attend the festivities. The Italian Ro- 
man Catholic weekly I] Sabato reported that its correspondent Luigi Geni- 
nazzi, who was due to cover the ceremonies in Velehrad but possessed only 
a tourist visa, had been expelled from Czechoslovakia after interviewing a 
number of dissidents.?8 

Casaroli Meets Husdk Vatican Secretary of State Agostino Casaroli 
arrived in Prague on July 5 to represent the pope in Velehrad. Casaroli had 
been invited by the Czechoslovak government, which had refused to ex- 
tend an invitation to the pope. Casaroli was accompanied by a six-member 
delegation, which included the pope’s chief diplomat for Eastern Europe, 
Archbishop Luigi Poggi.*® The official Ceteka news agency said that Casa- 
toli had been welcomed on arrival at Prague airport by Czechoslovak Dep- 
puty Premier Matéj Lu¢an, Czech Minister of Culture Milan Klusak, and 
Vladimir Janki, head of the Czechoslovak government’s Secretariat for 
Church Affairs. Also present at the airport was Cardinal Tomasek.*° 

Later Casaroli met Czechoslovak president and party leader Gustav 
Husak, and both expressed “interest in continuing contacts and [seeking] 
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a solution to outstanding issues in bilateral relations between Prague and 
the Vatican.” Ceteka described the talks as “frank and businesslike,” which 
Western diplomats in Prague interpreted as meaning that little common 
ground had been found during the meeting. Previously, a high-ranking gov- 
ernment official pointed out that Czechoslovakia was one of the few coun- 
tries in the world in which there was no separation between the state and 
the church. In his words, the church was maintained by the state and, there- 
fore, the filling of any vacant church offices was a state matter.34 

On July 6 Casaroli conferred with Czechoslovak government officials 
and met with Luéan, Janki and Klusak, Radio Hvézda reported that the 
Vatican diplomats discussed with their hosts questions concerning relations 
between states and nations.*? 

At Velehrad Although the official media failed to provide informa- 
tion about the Velehrad ceremonies in advance, about 150,000 pilgrims 
(mostly from Slovakia) gathered there on July 7. The program had been 
carefully prepared by a joint commission of government and church repre- 
sentatives. As Klusak made his speech, which emphasized the secular cul- 
tural significance of the brother saints, it became clear that the party lead- 
ers intended to imprint on the gathering the seal of a state ceremony. 
Soon, however, Klusak was interrupted by hoots and whistles. The people 
chanted “freedom for the Church,” “where is the Holy Father?” and “we 
want the Pope.”?* Czechoslovak television carried a five-minute report on 
the Velehrad ceremonies with excerpts of speeches by Klusak, Metropolli- 
tan Filaret, and Casaroli. But the noisy protests that interrupted Klusak 
and other government speakers could not be heard in the television broad- 
cast. By contrast, both Casaroli and TomaSek were cheered and applauded. 
Casaroli showed the pilgrims a gift of a golden rose from Pope John Paul 
II and read a papal letter, which urged that “human knowledge be en- 
lightened by the light that comes from above.” Speaking in turn in heavily 
accented Czech and Slovak, he referred in his sermon to the future unity 
of Europe and said “the Holy See has an interest in this day .. . , the 
Pope is present in spirit among us.”** There was only a discreet police 
presence at Velehrad, although many plainclothes men were standing there, 
some with cameras. 

For the party leadership, the Velehrad festivities signaled a higher de- 
gree of Catholic activism in the country. According to sketchy reports, an- 
other massive religious gathering of approximately 100,000 pilgrims took 
place on July 7 at Levotéa in Slovakia.** And although no immediate im- 
provement in church-state relations was expected, diplomatic sources in 
Rome said that the atmosphere was “constructive” during Casaroli’s talks 
in Prague; both sides reportedly had recognized the need to solve church- 
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state problems and had prepared the ground for later meetings aimed at 
finding solutions, especially as far as the appointment of bishops was con- 
cerned.3¢ 


57 
Moscow Penetrates Mount Athos 


Vera Tolz 


The emergence of the largest center of Orthodox monasticism on Holy 
Mount Athos traditionally has been dated back to the reign of Emperor 
Constantine the Great in the first half of the fourth century a.p. As the 
Athos monastic republic grew, representatives of all the Orthodox churches 
established their own monasteries there. The majority of scholars believe 
that the first Russian monastery was founded on Mount Athos in the elev- 
enth century under Grand Prince of Kiev Iaroslav the Wise.1 

The monastery’s large influx of monks from Russia was interrupted by 
World War I. The Revolution of 1917 for a long time destroyed all hope 
of restoring direct links between Russia and the monastic community on 
Mount Athos. In the 1920s and 1930s, the Russian Orthodox church was 
in no position to establish official contacts with the outside world. The at- 
titude of the Soviet state towards the church changed during World War 
IT. As the Soviet Union was fighting Germany, Stalin realized the benefits 
to be gained from an alliance with the church. In September 1943 he met 
with church representatives and gave permission for a synod of bishops that 
would elect a patriarch. 

The new Patriarch Sergii laid the foundations for church relations 
with the state the Moscow patriarchate observed from that time: complete 
loyalty to the authorities and maximum support of the state in all aspects 
of its domestic and foreign policy. 

Since then contacts between the Moscow patriarchate and churches 
abroad formed a component of the foreign policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment.? Immediately after World War II, the patriarchate quickly began 
to normalize its relations with the churches in East European countries 
then being incorporated into the Soviet sphere of influence.’ At the same 
time, it sought to reestablish contacts with the ancient centers of Ortho- 
doxy with which it had been closely linked before the revolution. 

In 1948, the patriarchate hosted a meeting of the heads of Orthodox 
churches in Moscow to mark the quincentenary of the autocephalic status 
of the Russian Orthodox church. At this meeting, the first to be held since 
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the Revolution, it introduced the issue of the monastic communities on 
Mount Athos.‘ An extension of its influence to this most important center 
of Orthodox monasticism, with which Russia had traditionally maintained 
contacts before the Revolution, would have strengthened the international 
standing of the Moscow patriarchate. It would also have suited Soviet 
interests in Greece at a time when the Greek communists were at war 
with their own government. The extremely bad relations between the 
USSR and Greece after the latter decided to participate in the Marshall 
Plan nullified the patriarchate’s efforts to resume contacts. Nevertheless, the 
patriarchate continued its attempts with appeals to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the church of Greece, and the Greek government about the 
status of the non-Greek monastic communities on Mount Athos. A Greek 
law enacted in 1926 required that all monks on Mount Athos, irrespective 
of nationality, have Greek citizenship. The Slav monastic communities 
were concerned that this law would make it difficult for their monasteries 
to replenish their numbers, since the granting of Greek citizenship to 
monks wishing to take up residence on Mount Athos was a tedious and 
complicated process. 

This concern allegedly led the Russian monks of the Monastery of 
St. Panteleimon who had been on Mount Athos since the pre-World War 
I period to appeal to the Moscow Patriarchate for help.® The authenticity 
of this incident is open to doubt, since the details derive from Soviet 
sources. In this case, however, it seems plausible that the monks of Mount 
Athos appealed to the Moscow patriarchate immediately after World 
War II. In that period, the victory of the USSR and the relaxation of stric- 
tures on the Russian Orthodox church had generated a wave of patriotic 
fervor among Russians abroad. 

The Russian monastery on Mount Athos was in decline, since no 
new monks could replace the aging ones. However, after several abortive 
appeals to the patriarch of Constantinople, the Church of Greece, and 
the Greek government in the 1950s and early 1960s, the Moscow patriar- 
chate in 1965 managed to obtain permission for five monks from the 
USSR to take up residence on Mount Athos.® In 1970, two more monks 
from the Soviet Union joined the Monastery of St. Panteleimon.’? One of 
them, Archimandrite Avel, the first of the “envoys from the USSR” to 
take an important part in the life of the Russian monastery on Mount 
Athos, became the confidant of the abbot, Archimandrite Ilian, who had 
joined the monastery in 1905. Ilian died in 1971, and Avel became abbot 
of the Monastery of St. Panteleimon in 1975. Immediately before his ap- 
pointment he visited the USSR, purportedly to receive medical treatment.® 

After 1970, under Patriarch Pimen, ties with Mount Athos received 
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even greater attention than previously. According to the Zhurnal Mos- 
kovskoi patriarkhi, delegations of the Moscow patriarchate visited Mount 
Athos annually. After the 1975 collapse of the Greek military regime, when 
it apparently became easier for representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
church to receive visas, they would make several visits a year to the Holy 
Mount, including the obligatory one at Easter. Delegations of the Moscow 
patriarchate have been received at the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
since the mid-1970s, usually by the head of its department for religious 
affairs, with whom negotiations were conducted concerning the further re- 
plenishment of the Monastery of St. Panteleimon with monks from the 
USSR. In 1976, another eleven monks were given permission to join the 
Russian monastery on Mount Athos.® 

After Andreas Papandreou’s socialist government came to power in 
1981, improvement in Greek-Soviet relations enabled the Moscow patriar- 
chate to pursue its policy toward Mount Athos more intensively. According 
to materials obtained by Keston College, the representatives of the Moscow 
patriarchate began to reveal that their visits were not solely ecclesiastical.?° 
Reports from Mount Athos indicated that in August 1983, the head of a 
delegation of the Moscow patriarchate, Archbishop lov of Zaraisk, assem- 
bled all the monks from the USSR at the Monastery of St. Panteleimon to 
remind them that although they had become Greek subjects, they still 
were Soviet citizens. 

The Soviet embassy in Athens attempted to bring the monastery un- 
der its control. In July 1983, several members of the embassy staff visited 
the monastery and informed the monks that they were to dispatch con- 
gratulations to the embassy on the anniversary of the October Revolution, 
as well as send a delegation of monks to attend the embassy’s annual cele- 
bration to mark the occasion. 

Archimandrite Ieremei, a newcomer from the Soviet Union who be- 
came abbot of the monastery in the late 1970s, allegedly received instruc- 
tions from the Moscow patriarchate to admit only monks from the Soviet 
Union to the monastery. The patriarchate’s efforts to keep only monks 
completely loyal to the Soviet regime at the monastery is reflected in an 
incident in which a priest who attempted to read forbidden materials was 
sent back to the USSR. According to a letter received at Keston College 
from Mount Athos,!! Father Ilian, a monk who sent religious material 
published in the West to the Soviet Union and who openly subscribed to 
the Paris-based émigré newspaper Russkaia mysl, was tricked into return- 
ing to Moscow in September 1983. Apparently he had been watched by 
Father Nikolai, a relative newcomer from the Soviet Union who served as 
the monastery’s representative to the holy community. Ilian was immedi- 
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ately arrested after passing through customs at Sheremetevo airport, 
where incense wrapped in a copy of Russkaia mysl was confiscated from 
him. It was suggested that Nikolai had planted the newspaper in Ilian’s 
luggage.” The letter also reported that Ilian was afterwards confined to the 
Pskovo-Pechersky monastery. 

The fact that the letter indicated that Father Ilian returned to Mos- 
cow suggests that he was one of the monks who had come to Mount 
Athos in the 1970s. However, both the ecclesiastical and the secular au- 
thorities in the Soviet Union had carefully selected only “reliable” candi- 
dates for the Holy Mount. In spite of their Greek citizenship, it was made 
clear to monks from the USSR that they were considered Soviet citizens 
by the Soviet authorities. In view of the policy of the Moscow patriarchate 
towards Mount Athos, church authorities in Moscow could hardly have 
remained indifferent to the fact that a monk who had come to Athos from 
the USSR was subscribing to a Russian émigré newspaper and that this 
individual was involved in the dispatch of religious literature published in 
the West to the USSR. 

These incidents demonstrated that the Moscow patriarchate at- 
tempted to consolidate its grip on the Holy Mount and provided grounds 
for anxiety about the fate of Russian monks there. Their appeals for help 
in connection with the critical situation at the Monastery of St. Pantelei- 
mon, however, received little publicity in the West. 
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Samizdat Report on Soviet Alcoholism 
Vladimir Treml 





At the end of December 1984, arp in Moscow managed to obtain a copy 
of a paper on alcoholism in the USSR ostensibly prepared by a group of 
sociologists at the Siberian Department of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
for “the highest Party authority.” However, the document, entitled “The 
Truth about Alcoholism in the USSR: A Summary of the Results of a 
Sociological Study Conducted by a Laboratory of the Novosibirsk Depart- 
ment of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1983,” apparently was a 
forgery. In all probability, it was written by a Soviet citizen with access to 
statistics on alcohol abuse in the USSR who ascribed it to the Academy of 
Sciences.? 

The report contained a number of factual errors that would not have 
found their way into an academic study. For example, the report said that 
per capita consumption of pure alcohol was 1.9 liters both in 1940 and 
1952, rose to 10.8 liters in 1980, and to 12.0 liters in 1983; and that by 
1980 “we exceeded the level of alcohol consumption of ‘drinking’ coun- 
tries by a factor of 2.5.” The figure for 1952 seems right. According to an 
authoritative Soviet source,? in 1980 consumption per person of fifteen 
years of age or older was 11.3 liters, a figure supported by other evidence. 
In terms of per capita consumption (for the entire population), the cor- 
responding figure would be 8.6 liters and not 10.8 as given in the report. 
As a matter of fact, it is easy to see how the figure of 10.8 liters was 
reached. The author of the report took per capita consumption in 1940, 
multiplied it by the population at that time, applied the rate of growth 
in retail trade of alcoholic beverages between 1940 and 1980 (7.6 accord- 
ing to Soviet sources,*) and divided the total by the population in 1980. 
The author of the report did not know that official Soviet rates of growth 
of sales were overstated because of a price effect and thus could not be used 
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for such calculations. The author’s figure of 12 liters of alcohol per capita 
in 1983 probably was also wrong. A closer, albeit tentative, estimate would 
be 8 liters per capita. 

The author was also wrong in his assertion that per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol in the USSR exceeded that of other “drinking” countries. 
In fact, on a strictly per capita basis, consumption in France, Italy, and 
Portugal exceeded consumption in the USSR. Alcohol abuse and its im- 
pact on health were much more alarming in the USSR, even though the 
Soviet per capital consumption was lower, because of the high proportion 
of strong (40 or 80 percent proof) alcohol consumed in the USSR. Soviet 
consumption of alcohol in the form of strong beverages was indeed the 
highest per capita. 

The author of the report neglected to mention samogon and home- 
made wine and beer, but without these it is impossible to analyze the 
dynamics of Soviet consumption of alcohol. The author expressed distress 
at what he considered to be a more than fivefold increase in per capita 
consumption of alcohol between 1952 and 1980 when it allegedly rose 
from 1.9 liters to 10.8 liters. The fact is that in 1952 consumption of state- 
produced vodka in rural Slavic areas was negligible, and peasants satisfied 
their craving for alcohol with samogon, while peasants in wine-making 
Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan were drinking homemade 
wine. Without inclusion of these homemade beverages, statistics on per 
capita consumption are misleading. The author’s figures cannot be exactly 
matched, but some estimates will illustrate the point: between 1955 and 
1980, consumption of pure alcohol in the form of state-produced beverages 
per person fifteen years old and older increased 3.4 times, while consump- 
tion of alcohol, including samogon, increased only 2.4 times. 

The author reported that forty million alcoholics and drunkards were 
officially registered in the USSR in 1980 and that by the year 2000 this 
figure would double. The figure of forty million registered alcoholics is 
difficult to analyze without knowing exactly what the term “registered” 
meant here. Alcoholics and alcohol abusers were registered in the USSR 
when: (1) they were placed in sobering-up stations; (2) they were placed, 
voluntarily or not, in a clinical facility for treatment or in a special camp; 
and (3) they were picked up through emergency ambulance calls. Official 
Soviet sources did not report on the actual number of people registered, 
but very tentative estimates would indicate that in the early 1980s, between 
twelve million and fifteen million “new offenders” were being registered 
per year. If the author’s figure meant the total in the files in 1980, i.e., those 
registered in 1980, 1979, 1978, and earlier, the figure was probably correct, 
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although it was nevertheless misleading since it involved double counting; 
alcoholics who died; and even a few people who, after suffering a night in 
a vytrezvitel, stopped drinking. On the other hand, the figure of forty mil- 
lion newly registered alcohol abusers in 1980 seemed too high. 

The assertion that this figure would double by the end of the century 
is impossible to assess without more data, but it also seemed overstated. A 
further point concerns the total socioeconomic cost of alcohol abuse. Ac- 
cording to the report, the state was receiving forty-five billion rubles in 
revenues from sales of alcoholic beverages, while its total losses were four 
times as high—180o billion rubles. 

The reported revenues appear reasonable if turnover tax (an estimated 
thirty nine billion rubles in 1983), profits of the alcoholic beverage indus- 
tries, and profits from imports of beverages are taken into account. Losses 
estimated at 180 billion rubles, however, are difficult to accept, as at this 
level they would amount to about a third of national income. Again, every- 
thing depends on definitions and methodology. For instance, premature 
deaths associated with alcoholism may very well have been as high as 
three-quarters of a million people. At what ruble value could these losses 
be recorded? 

According to the author, or authors, of the report, the figure of 180 
billion rubles for the magnitude of losses allegedly was “calculated by 
English, American, French and German economists.” This was not true. 
Estimation of the total national socioeconomic loss associated with alcohol 
in any country is extremely difficult, and the Soviet authorities simply did 
not publish enough reliable statistics to estimate even direct losses in labor 
productivity, not to mention total losses. No Western economist, at least 
not in print, ever ventured a guess at the level of losses, so the whole sen- 
tence in the report is pure fabrication. 

These evaluations of the report’s figures suggest that they are overstated. 
It should be stressed, however, that studies by the present author in the 
early 1980s indicated that the problem of alcoholism and alcohol abuse in 
the USSR indeed reached an alarming, possibly critical, level, especially in 
the Slavic and Baltic republics. The social and economic losses and the 
impact on mortality and morbidity related to alcohol abuse in the USSR 
were probably by far the highest among the major nations, even on the 
basis of more realistic statistics. 

The style and the tone of the paper were too nonprofessional and emo- 
tional to be based on a scientific study prepared by academic sociologists. 
Furthermore, the paper contained references that, while possibly true, 
would have been out of place in such a report, such as “No one intends 
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to go to war with us. All talk about ‘Pershings’ and tense relations is a 
bluff . . . in 12-15 years we will disappear as a sovereign state.” It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that an academic report would have such a statement. 

In short, the report is a forgery and could not have originated from an 
academic institution, and its author was not particularly competent to 
evaluate the situation. The report should not, however, be dismissed merely 
for that reason.’ Without doubt it was written in the Soviet Union by a 
citizen who had access to statistics on alcohol and demographic data. The 
concerns and the alarm expressed in the report, and even the pessimistic 
reference to the future of the Soviet state and to the futility of its defense 
efforts as viewed against the background of the alcohol crisis, provide in- 
sight into Soviet perception of the alcohol problem. 


The Truth about Alcoholism in the USSR. 
A Summary of the Results of a Sociological Study Conducted by 

a Laboratory of the Novosibirsk Department of the Academy of 

Sciences of the USSR in 1983. 

The Russian intelligentsia have always been plagued by three 
questions: What will happen? Who is guilty? What can be done 
about it? In our opinion these three questions are of particular rele- 
vance to the problem of alcoholism in our country. 

We have constructed a graph showing the consumption of alco- 
hol per capita of the population for the period from 1goo through 
1980. The figures given are for liters of pure alcohol—i.e., liters of 100 
percent spirit. One liter of pure alcohol is equivalent to 2.5 liters of 
vodka. 

In 1905, in “drunken” Tsarist Russia, we consumed 3.5 liters of 
pure alcohol per capita. In 1910, the corresponding figure was 3.6 
liters. After that the production and consumption of alcohol rose 
sharply, so that in 1914 consumption of alcohol was 4.7 liters per 
capita. In 1914, a “dry law” was introduced that remained in force for 
eleven years until Lenin’s death. In 1924 this law was rescinded, and 
in 1925 0.8 liters of alcohol per capita were consumed. By 1940 con- 
sumption had risen to 1.9 liters. During the war production and con- 
sumption of alcohol fell sharply (there are no official statistics for this 
period), and the majority of distilleries were closed. It took us until 
the year 1952 to reach the level of 1940—1.9 liters of alcohol per head. 
At the beginning of the 1960s something inconceivable with regard to 
alcohol began to occur. By 1980 we had exceeded the level of alcohol 
consumption of “drinking” countries by a factor of 2.5 and were con- 
suming 10.8 liters of alcohol per capita. Our graph shows that at this 
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tate, by the year 2000 we will be consuming 20 liters of alcohol per 
capita. 

Between 1980 and 1983 no radical changes have occurred; indeed 
the situation has, if anything, deteriorated. In 1983, the price of al- 
cohol was reduced so that a bottle of the cheapest vodka cost 4 rubles 
70 kopecks. The price of vodka in restaurants was also lowered. In 
1983 we drank 12 liters of alcohol per capita—i.e., the equivalent of 30 
liters of vodka. In 1983, for every Soviet citizen—including children, 
old women, nondrinking Moslems, and drinking Christians—6o0 bot- 
tles of vodka were available in the stores. This vodka was bought and 
all of this sea of vodka was drunk. 

In 1980, there were 40 million alcoholics and drunkards in our 
country, and these are only the officially registered ones. If drastic 
measures are not taken in the coming years, then by the year 2000 
there will be 80 million alcoholics and drunkards—i.e., 65 percent of 
the able-bodied adult population. 

No one intends to go to war with us. All the talk about “Persh- 
ings” and tense relations is a bluff. Why should anyone wage war on 
us if in 12-15 years we will disappear as a sovereign state—a state in 
which more than half the adult population consists of alcoholics and 
drunkards is neither competent nor capable of defending itself. 

A kind of alcoholic disruption has begun in Siberian villages. In 
the overwhelming majority of villages everyone drinks, from the chair- 
man down to the stable boys. Our institute has been growing beet- 
root for Akademgorodok this year because the village that is sup- 
posed to grow the beetroot has drunk itself into a stupor and no one 
works. 

The most frightening consequence of this twenty years of 
drunken madness is the progressive degeneration of the nation, par- 
ticularly the Russian part of it. It is among the Russian population that 
drunkenness has become most widespread. We have put together a 
graph of the so-called coefficient of the population degradation of the 
nation. This is the percentage of children at special schools for the 
handicapped. We compared this graph with one showing the con- 
sumption of alcohol for thirteen years: we get drunk, a child is con- 
ceived, a year later he is born. Seven or eight years later we send him 
to a special school where he learns to talk, to hold a spoon, to dress 
himself, etc. Add to that an average of another four years (children 
spend eight years in these schools), and it comes to thirteen years. 
There is an ideal correlation between this graph and the one showing 
the consumption of alcohol. Our graph breaks off at the year 1975 be- 
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cause after that statistics about disabilities stopped being published 
anywhere. These statistics severely discredit us. At a seminar on the 
problem of alcohol held by the “Znanie” society, a lecturer named 
Meerovich from a pedagogical institute gave the following figures: in 
1982, 3-5 percent of children born in the country had severe deviations 
in their mental and physical development, and 13 percent had fairly 
severe deviations. So altogether 16.5 percent of the children born in 
1982 were handicapped—i.e., one child in every six. And all this is the 
result of consuming alcohol. 

At one meeting, Academician Uglovy cited the following informa- 
tion: in 1960, when the drunken madness was only just beginning to 
gain a hold on the country, in the Oktiabr’ Raion of the city of Lenin- 
grad there was not a single school for handicapped children. Now 
there are four. In the Volgogodskii Raion there were two such schools 
in 1960. Now there are eighteen. In the Donetsk Oblast there were 
four such schools in 1960. Now there are thirty-eight. 

This degeneration of our people is the greatest tragedy in their 
thousand-year history. Tragedies have occurred before, but healthy 
progeny have been bom who are capable of moving the country for- 
ward. But whom are we leaving behind us now? This year (1983) we 
have produced so many handicapped children that in 1990 no less 
than 15 percent of all children will be at special schools. Even if a dry 
law were to be introduced now, these people would still be a heavy 
burden on the neck of our society for the next sixty to eighty years. 
The invigorating spring, which for decades has fed our intelligentsia, 
is hopelessly poisoned with vodka. 

We must realize that alcoholism is a process that will wipe us as 
a nation from the face of the earth. Over a period of forty years (1940- 
1980) the production of alcoholic beverages has risen almost eight- 
fold, and in the period since 1950 it has risen more than tenfold. At 
the same time, the population has only risen by 35 percent. In 1960, 
the birth rate was twenty-five per thousand. In 1980, it was eighteen 
per thousand, of whom three children were born handicapped. Over 
twenty years the birth rate has fallen by 25 percent. By comparison 
the death rate in 1960 was 7.1 per thousand, while in 1980 it was 10.4. 
So over the same period of twenty years the death rate has risen by 47 
percent. This rise in the death rate can be attributed almost exclusively 
to alcoholism. A quarter of the world’s doctors work in our country, 
and all the demographic indicators should have shown an improve- 
ment, yet our death rate is 1.5 times higher than that in China. 

According to statistics from the World Health Organization al- 
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coholics die, on average, seventeen years earlier than non-drinkers. In 
Siberian villages there are practically no retired machine operators. 
People simply do not make it to the age of sixty because of their con- 
stant consumption of alcohol. They manage to work until lunchtime 
with one thought in their heads: getting drunk after lunch. To meet 
a sober person in a village in the evening is about as likely as meeting 
a Martian. 

In a session of the World Health Organization in 1975, alcohol 
was acknowledged to be a narcotic just like marijuana or heroin. In 
the Soviet Union alcohol is still considered to be “a foodstuff.” Chief 
narcotics expert in the USSR Babaian has elegantly proved in his 
book that alcohol is not a narcotic. In answer to the question “Is alco- 
hol a narcotic?” he says: “Of course not, you can’t buy narcotics in 
the shops, but you buy all the alcohol you want.” 

It has been said that Russian people are perennial drinkers; that 
Russians have vodka in their blood and even their genes (some people 
really believe this). But this is untrue. We have only become drunk- 
ards in the last fifteen to twenty years. Prior to that we had the lowest 
consumption of alcohol of all the drinking nations. Until 1960 we 
drank less than the Finns, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Ameri- 
cans, the Italians, and the French. 

It has also been said that vodka is sold because it is profitable for 
the state. But this is also untrue. Alcohol is ruining our country. At 
present the state receives 45 billion rubles in revenues from vodka 
sales. The losses incurred by the state through the consumption of 
vodka are, however, four times as high. This has been calculated by 
English, American, French, and German economists. Russian econo- 
mists have also produced estimates in 1913, 1928, and 1973. They 
came to one conclusion: selling alcoholic drinks to the public is un- 
profitable. In the Central Asian villages, where people hardly drink at 
all there are magnificent houses with all kinds of conveniences, cars, 
motorcycles etc. After seeing this it is even harder to look at the dying 
Russian villages. 

Before 1960 we used to fulfill and overfulfill all the five-year plans; 
now the economy has reached an impasse. ‘The fundamental reason for 
this is alcohol. 

In 85 percent of serious crimes such as murder, rape, theft, and 
robbery, alcohol is to blame. Even hooliganism in our country does 
not usually occur in a sober condition. 

In 1913, a sociological survey was carried out in several provinces 
of Central Russia. It revealed that in these provinces 43 percent of the 
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men were teetotalers—i.e., almost half the male population drank no 
alcohol at all. A similar survey in the same oblasts was carried out in 
1979. This revealed the number of male teetotalers to be only 0.6 
percent—i.e., 99.4 percent of the men drink. In 1913, go percent of the 
women in the survey were nondrinkers, while in 1979 only 2.4 percent 
of the women said they did not drink. In other words, 97.6 percent of 
the women drink. Drunkenness among women is the shortest way to 
our demise. Academician Uglov cited the case of a female alcoholic 
who had given birth to five children from five different husbands. 
Every one of the children was born handicapped. 

In 1913, 95 percent of young people under the age of eighteen did 
not drink alcohol. In 1979, the percentage of nondrinkers in this age 
group was less than five. 

On September 3, 1980, Academician Petrovskii, who was at that 
time minister of health, wrote in Literaturnaia gazeta: “It should be 
noted first of all that, whereas in the capitalist countries the consump- 
tion of alcohol is continuing to increase at a rapid rate, in our coun- 
try there can be observed a significant slowing down [of the growth] 
of alcohol consumption.” 

And this is written by the minister of health, a person we should 
be able to believe. And he writes this when we are at the high point 
of our national disaster—alcoholism! 

Academician Petrovskii goes on to write: “However paradoxical 
it may sound, we are pleased that the statistics show an increase in 
the number of people suffering from alcoholism because such an in- 
crease is conditioned by more intensive exposure of these sick persons.” 

The minister of health is pleased that the number of alcoholics 
is increasing! 

In the book Mein Kampf Hitler wrote the following concerning 
policy towards the Eastern Slavic territories: “For them (the Slavs)— 
no hygiene, no vaccinations, only vodka and tobacco. 

This mandate of Hitler is now being fulfilled. 
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Coercing Births, Banning Divorces 
Paul Gafton and P. P. 


Romanian Birth Management In Romania the party began to de- 
termine how many children women should bear in much the same way 
that it decided to what extent the number of livestock should increase, basing 
both numbers on planned targets. On February 15, 1985, it decided that 
it was necessary to take with respect to the human population “firm mea- 
sures . . . to achieve a doubling of the natural increase in the population 
in the shortest possible time, . . . mainly by raising the birth rate.” 
Scinteia claimed: “Nothing in society can fail to be of concern to the 
party, particularly when it is an issue of such great importance as ensuring 
an adequate increase in the population.”? 

The authorities increased the number of state supervisory agencies. In 
addition to the county health directorates and the county demographic 
commission (whose performance had apparently fallen short of the party’s 
expectations), the County Demographic Command was created. The 
duties of the agency in Jasi County were described as watching “the fe- 
male population of child-bearing age,” to make sure that the women were 
having children. 

These three agencies, aided by various party, women’s, and youth 
organizations, as well as the party-controlled trade unions, took measures 
to ensure that all women received a compulsory gynecological examination 
each month. The periodical Munca reported that in the Chimpex enter- 
prise in Constanta “the female workers know that on the third Thursday 
of every month a specialist will perform a comprehensive gynecological 
examination.” ‘The same was happening in Vaslui County “in all locali- 
ties, institutions, and enterprises,’? and elsewhere in the country. The 
third point of the Political Executive Committee’s “Decision on Demog- 
raphy” stated that this kind of control aimed to ensure that women would 
have children and not undergo unauthorized abortions.* If women claimed 
that they were not able to have children, the authorities treated them for 
infertility. 

According to unofficial reports, the political police joined this cam- 
paign. They deployed their female agents in enterprises, hospitals, and 
housing complexes to ensure compliance with the government’s policy. 


P. P. is responsible for material on Bulgaria. 
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Women were being refused other social and medical services if they could 
not present the checkup certificate. Without this certificate they were not 
allowed to take subsidized vacations, undergo operations, or receive dental 
treatment. The party appealed to their “patriotic responsibility for ensur- 
ing the future of the nation and a communist Romania.’ 

One of the country’s most gifted poets, Ana Blandiana, vented her 
protest in a poem that condemned coercive measures to spur population 
growth. The editor responsible for its publication was apparently dismissed 
for circumventing the censor. Blandiana wrote: “An entire people is con- 
demned to be bor ... through women’s bodies, squirming, through 
mothers’ blood, never asked if they consent.”® 

When Ceausescu came to power in 1965, the demographic situation 
in the country was deteriorating. To reverse the trend, abortions and di- 
vorces were severely restricted.* Following these moves, Romania suc- 
ceeded in improving its demographic performance, but only in the first 
year; subsequently the situation became even worse. 

By 1985 living conditions had deteriorated drastically in comparison 
with 1981. Although it was officially claimed that the infant mortality 
rate was on the decline, the opposite appeared to be the case. In Iasi 
County the infant mortality rate increased in 1984 to 28.3 per 1,000 live 
births, compared with 28.0 for the country as a whole in 1982. The county 
officials deplored the fact that the vast majority of infant deaths occurred 
after the children had left the hospitals and were subjected to the condi- 
tions of the parents’ homes.? Severe winters, marked by frequent power 
shortages, could well have contributed to the increase in infant mortality. 
In addition, maternity benefits had been cut. Before Ceaugescu came to 
power, women received full wages during their maternity leave, but in 
1966 maternity payments had been cut to between 50 and 85 percent of 
the full wage. The media, meanwhile, deplored the shortage of baby 
products.® 

Despite the regime’s demographic policy, the population increase re- 
mained far behind official plans. Romania failed to reach its 1984 popula- 
tion target of 23,070,000. The actual total of 22,687,000 represented a 
natural increase of only 94,000 instead of the planned 383,000. Moreover, 
it appeared unlikely that planned population targets of 23.4 million to 
23.7 million in 1985, of 24 to 25 million in 1990, and 30 million in 2000 
would be met.?° 

The Bulgarian Draft Family Code An unprecedentedly large num- 
ber of Bulgarians participated in the officially sponsored discussion of the 
draft family code, and a large number of them offered very critical com- 
ments. More than 3 million people, or 50 percent of all eligible voters, 
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allegedly took part in the discussion, which lasted from September until 
November 1984. Reportedly, more than 16 thousand suggestions for im- 
proving the draft of the code were made.1! 

The most discussed section of the draft was that on divorce. The 
majority of readers’ letters appearing in newspapers expressed disagree- 
ment with the newly proposed legal measures that attempted to prevent 
divorce even in cases of “deeply and irreparably troubled marriages.” Ac- 
cording to official figures, there had been 67,154 marriages and 13,282 
divorces in 1982. The birthrate remained low at 13.9 per 1,000, raising the 
prospect of a zero or eventually negative birth rate.!? 

Through the new family code, the Bulgarian regime intended to use 
legal compulsion as well as administrative and monetary sanctions to pre- 
serve the institution of marriage and the family as the “fundamental unit 
of socialist society.” The draft permitted divorce on the basis of mutual 
consent, but stipulated that applications for divorce could not be legally 
filed before four years of marriage. The family code that had been ap- 
proved in 1968 required a two-year waiting period.!* The intention of the 
new law was evidently to prevent hasty divorces and to increase the possi- 
bility that a marriage would produce children. In one letter, an attorney 
in the main prosecutor's office, Pancho Beshkoy, complained that “this 
mandatory waiting period is detrimental, and the compulsory prolongation 
of marriage is unjustified especially for childless couples who could other- 
wise begin new families.” 

According to a poll that the official daily Trud conducted among 
3,000 readers, 72.5 percent approved of a waiting period not exceeding two 
years for divorce, and only 26.4 percent favored extending the period to 
four or more years.1* Many readers were concerned that a four-year waiting 
period would have a negative effect on the education and psychological 
well-being of children from troubled families. There also was lack of sup- 
port for the provision in the draft stipulating that “legal termination of mar- 
Tiage is not allowed in cases where the application for divorce is filed by the 
spouse responsible for disturbing the marriage and the other spouse insists 
on preserving the marriage.” This limitation had existed in the 1949 family 
code but had been revoked after it had been sharply criticized during the 
1967 discussion of a new code. In an interview at that time, Svetla Daska- 
lova (who later became the minister of justice), said that “this regulation 
was abandoned because of its frequently negative effects. Numerous cases 
of misusing the right to preserve a marriage and of the subsequent exis- 
tence of long dissolved, purely formal marriages have come to light.”2® An 
amendment was thus being proposed that past legal experience had re- 
jected as inoperable. 
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Another attempt to return to the 1949 family code was the proposed 
change in the legal procedure for determining guilt in a divorce. Under the 
family code in effect in 1984, the court identified the guilty party only on 
request. According to the proposed new draft, however, “concurrent with 
the decision to grant a divorce, the court may mandatorily attribute guilt 
for the dissolution of the marriage.” In this instance, the court was not 
expected to respect the wishes of divorcing spouses desiring to protect 
their private lives from public scrutiny. The draft stipulated that guilt had 
to be investigated, proven, and even publicized. The proposed legal pro- 
cedure for determining guilt required that each spouse give evidence 
against the other. According to a letter from a district judge,” the pro- 
posed change was bound to lead to an increased number of perjury cases. 
The procedure, designed to set spouses against each other, would have an 
adverse effect on their subsequent relationship, as well as unpleasant reper- 
cussions in the parent-child relationships of those found responsible for 
the divorces. 

Previous legal experience had indicated that many families did not 
wish to publicize their intimate problems. Of the divorce cases heard at 
the Sofia District Court between September 1, 1983, and May 31, 1984, 
spouses had asked that no blame be apportioned in 1,186 cases; determina- 
tion of blame was requested in only 238 cases.!* The proposed mandatory 
determination of blame in effect transformed divorce into a legal sanction 
against faulty marital behavior, treating such behavior as a crime against 
society. A number of letters, however, expressed the view that a good mar- 
riage could not be built on legal sanctions alone, citing the Marxian propo- 
sition that “legality cannot sanction morality.’ 

In the magazine Zhenata dnes [Woman of today], Dr. Rumen 
Bostandzhiev pointed out that the draft “emphasizes the question of in- 
dividual guilt,” and considered the question of “societal guilt for the 
breakup of a marriage.” Enumerating major factors contributing to di- 
vorce—the acute housing shortage for young and large families, inadequate 
child-care facilities, and the poor level of general services—Bostandzhiev 
concluded by asking ““Why, then, do we only look for personal guilt, after 
all that we, as a society, have still not accomplished for the family?”° 

The most categorical expressions of disapproval were provoked by an 
article stipulating that “when the marriage is terminated through the fault 
of one or both spouses, the court must send a copy of the decision to the 
spouses’ places of residence and employment to serve as an instrument for 
public influence.” Most letters pointed out that it was senseless to apply 
public pressure once a marriage had been ended. An attorney wrote that 
“such a measure of public censure degrades human dignity, something 
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Article 36 of the Penal Code prohibits even for those who have engaged 
in a crime.”?1 Others thought that public pressure from professional or 
community organizations could be effective only when it contributed to 
preserving or strengthening family ties before a divorce. It was also sug- 
gested that family problems be entrusted to professional social workers 
rather than to public organizations. According to the poll carried out by 
Trud, 65 percent of those questioned were opposed to the proposed article. 

Half of those questioned opposed the article that gave courts the nght 
to call in representatives of public organizations as participants in arbitra- 
tion proceedings in the course of a divorce case. Arguments against this 
article pointed out that such participation would not allow conducting 
arbitration proceedings behind closed doors. According to Ilia Marinov, 
head of the Department for Socialist Democracy and Legality at the Vidin 
District Fatherland Committee, “The arbitration phase of divorce pro- 
ceedings should be transferred from the jurisdiction of the court entirely 
to the jurisdiction of public organizations. . . . They would be in a better 
position to investigate thoroughly the family history and marital behavior 
of the spouses, by making inquiries of the spouses’ friends, relatives and 
neighbors.”’2? 

Another problem for discussion was the proposal to increase the state 
divorce tax from 100 to 500 leva. The higher tax was expected to result in 
an automatic drop in the number of divorce applications, and the money 
collected was to go toward state subsidies for large families and to mea- 
sures to increase the birthrate. However, many letters perceived the pro- 
posed divorce tax increase as a “penalty against the guilty spouse, which is 
contrary to the officially presented view that divorce is not a sanction but 
a legal means of defending the institution of the family. If such a large 
financial penalty is necessary, should not the money then be given to the 
guilty spouse’s own children?”?? The sum of soo leva represented almost 
a quarter of the average annual salary of 2,363 leva. Only 8 percent of the 
readers polled by Trud supported the proposed increase. 

According to the existing family code, children of divorced parents 
had to receive financial support until the age of twenty-five if they attended 
higher vocational or academic institutions. Proceeding from the premise 
that this type of parental support was contrary to the socialist work ethic, 
the drafters of the new family code required that parents provide financial 
support for their offspring only until the age of eighteen. Financial support 
thereafter was to cease, regardless whether the young people continued 
their education. Thus, the proposed regulation would have guaranteed 
support only for high school or secondary vocational education, most likely 
discouraging children of divorced parents from pursuing higher education. 
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Many letters by students expressed the view that the proposed regulation 
would place children of divorced parents at a disadvantage, thus promot- 
ing social inequality. 

Adoption of children without their parents’ consent was to be made 
easier under the new draft: “Habitual neglect of care or financial support 
for the child or rearing it in a manner harmful to the child’s development” 
were seen as sufficient grounds for precluding parental consent. In addi- 
tion, parental consent was waived in cases where “the parent is incapaci- 
tated or when his place of residence is unknown.” The draft limited or 
took away parental rights when “the behavior of the parent presents a 
danger to the person, education, health or property of the child.” Accord- 
ing to Law Professor Zhivkov Stalev, “the procedure for determining 
parental fitness, which provides for unannounced home visits and does not 
obligate the court to consider a parent’s testimony, creates the danger of 
irrevocable errors. Once an adoption has gone through, it cannot be ap- 
pealed.”*4 Similarly, an attorney from Stara Zagora said that “it is not 
humane to take a child away from his parent without the parent’s consent. 
The court should not be given the right to supersede parental unwillingness 
to give up a child for adoption.”*° 

The only proposed change that met with a generally favorable reac- 
tion concerned the new provisions allowing adoption by grandparents of 
children born out of wedlock or children of deceased parents. Referring to 
the growing practice of abandoning legitimate children in orphanages and 
to the excessively easy administrative procedures for giving children away 
for adoption, some letters suggested that a completely new provision that 
would permit adoption only with the court’s consent be added to the draft. 
Other suggestions recommended that existing regulations be changed so 
that orphanages accepted no more than one child bor out of wedlock per 
parent. 

Proposed changes regarding family property and the division of prop- 
erty after divorce met with a strong reaction. According to the draft, 
“common family property consists of objects, the right to dispose of ob- 
jects, and also of money.” Letters pointed out that the proposed inclusion 
of money in the definition of joint family property was contrary to the 
personal and confidential nature of savings accounts and to banking prin- 
ciples. 

Another controversial issue was the proposed regulation concerning a 
family’s housing after divorce. According to the draft, the court had to 
assign the family residence to the parent who had been given custody of 
the child or children for a determined period or until the child reached 
adulthood. Since custody was usually given to mothers, under the proposed 
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change a family residence in many cases would be taken away from the 
original owners, either the former husband or the in-laws. Letters suggested 
that in such cases the court should provide new living quarters for the 
mother and children. Critics saw the draft as favoring the interests of 
women more often than those of men. 

Despite the lively discussion it was unlikely that the final text of the 
new family code would differ significantly from the draft. The press pub- 
lished the official assessment of the debate, according to which the nation, 
again had said a “big, categorical ‘yes’ in support of the socialist principles 
as the basis of the draft for a new Family Code.’ The daily Otechestven 
Front contended that the discussion had once again demonstrated in prac- 
tice the “extreme democracy of the socialist order, characterized by the 
people’s direct participation in lawmaking and by the opportunity for the 
popular expression of views about proposed legislation.”?* 
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Stealing from the State in Czechoslovakia 
Sonia Winter 





Stealing from the state had become so commonplace in Czechoslovakia 
that it was no longer regarded by the public as an act of wrongdoing. This 
was the main conclusion of a study on economic crime by the prosecutor 
general’s office, which cited new facts and figures with unusual candor.t 
It admitted openly that the government’s law enforcement campaign 
launched in early 1983 had failed to halt the trend by the end of 1984. 
The study attributed it to the continuing corruption of public morals. 

Economic crime had been flourishing in the country for years, chiefly 
as bribery and theft but also in a wide variety of other, often highly inven- 
tive forms.? Long officially concerned, the authorities during the early 
1980s at first shrouded the problem in secrecy.* They changed their tactics 
in 1983, encouraging publicity in selected cases as part of a new law and 
order campaign.‘ In 1984, for the first time in more than three years, they 
published comprehensive figures showing the alarming escalation of theft 
of state property. 

Everybody Steals Everything Theft of state property became the 
number one crime in the country, accounting for approximately 18 percent 
of all criminal activity and 75 percent of economic crime. Thefts of state 
property classified as misdemeanors accounted for 25 percent of all crime. 
In 1983 there was a slight drop in felony thefts, but the number of mis- 
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demeanors continued to climb, and both types of offenses showed a steady 
upward trend in the 1980s. In 1983 a total of 43,800 cases were brought 
before the courts, resulting in 24,537 convictions for felonies and 19,263 
for misdemeanors, or increases of 13 percent and 19 percent, respectively, 
compared with 1980. The report gloomily acknowledged that the statistics, 
based on crimes that had been discovered and prosecuted, revealed only the 
tip of the iceberg. Seeking more effective ways to block the illicit flow of 
state assets into private pockets, the authorities looked behind the numbers 
to find out where, how, and by whom the law was being violated. The 
results were both puzzling and discouraging. 

According to official findings, stealing from the state was so wide- 
spread that no generalizations could be made about the type of person or 
the methods employed: “The perpetrators are an unusually diverse group, 
ranging from recidivists loath to do an honest day’s work to university- 
educated people with unblemished civic and work records. Consequently, 
they employ a wide variety of methods to steal public property, from 
breaking into a store by brute force to highly sophisticated forms of fraud 
and embezzlement.” To the dismay of the authorities, the number of 
white-collar offenders who did not fit the usual criminal stereotype was 
growing: “Theft from the state is committed increasingly by people who 
display no other signs of maladjustment and cannot be described as anti- 
socialist elements.” A mass Jekyll-and-Hyde syndrome apparently per- 
vaded the country: a large part of the populace behaved as models of 
rectitude in private while abandoning all moral principles concerning 
public property. According to the authorities, it was these seemingly re- 
sponsible individuals, often in positions of authority, who were guilty of 
the gravest offenses for personal gain, causing huge annual losses to the 
economy. In 1983, reported damages to state property caused by theft 
increased by 10 percent. 

The problem extended from a proliferation of bookkeeping crimes 
and the systematic looting of materials and goods from warehouses, stores, 
and worksites to larceny on a grand scale. Public rest rooms were denuded 
of mirrors and toilet seats, as well as easily removable objects such as soap, 
towels, and ashtrays. A toy store in Brno kept most of its shopping baskets 
safely under lock and key and allowed only a few customers inside at a 
time. It operated on the principle that sales staff must outnumber shop- 
pers—not to provide better service but to prevent customers from walking 
away with the shopping baskets. Equipment in railway passenger cars dis- 
appeared almost as fast as it could be replaced. In Slovakia, passengers on 
the eastern route stole 12,788 pairs of curtains, 4,208 mirrors and 633 light 
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fixtures in the first six months of 1984.° Cases of such petty pilfering were 
legion, and even the vast police apparatus commanded by the regime 
seemed to lack the capacity to handle them effectively. Official attention 
concentrated more on the workplace, where the losses were more spec- 
tacular and where the culprits should have been easier to identify. Never- 
theless, this relatively controlled environment did not prove any more 
amenable to law enforcement efforts. 

Stealing Not a Crime The explanation allegedly lay in a funda- 
mental shift in public morality. Unlike other types of criminal conduct 
attributed to the moral aberration on the part of the culprit, according to 
official findings stealing from the state was generally perceived by the 
public as normal behavior. While personal possessions were valued as 
much as ever, communal property was regarded as fair game and taking 
it was not considered wrong. According to the authorities, the unrepentant 
attitude of offenders, the types of robberies, and the poor response of 
companies to law enforcement evidenced the general corruption. 

There was a high rate of recidivism for property thefts in general, 
which did not quite support the official claim that declining ethics affected 
only state property. Approximately 64 percent of those charged with steal- 
ing state property were repeat offenders, compared with 66 percent who 
stole private property and 83 percent who robbed private apartments, a 
type of crime that was on the rise.® The public, however, seemed to make 
a value distinction based on ownership. One warehouse manager found 
guilty of siphoning vast quantities of goods reportedly defended himself 
vigorously against a press article that labeled him as a criminal: “T cate- 
gorically protest against reports that I am a thief. I was convicted of mis- 
appropriation and not of common theft.” 

Burglaries of state property involving breaking and entering were in- 
creasing according to the crime study and came to rank as the most com- 
mon, followed by thefts in manufacturing, “skimming off’ goods from 
warehouses, fraudulent manipulation of wage funds, and shoplifting. The 
rankings, based on long-term trends tracked since 1971, showed “a steady 
and continuing increase in the most primitive forms of thievery.” The 
authorities saw the rising incidence of aggravated robberies as further evi- 
dence of the public’s blunted moral sensibilities, although the statistics 
must have been influenced at least partly by the fact that a smashed shop 
window or broken warehouse padlock was more noticeable than fraudulent 
bookkeeping and inside jobs. A similar trend in the statistics on damages 
caused by theft was also disturbing to the authorities. While overall state 
losses as a result of theft had been rising, the proportion of thefts had been 
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falling, largely unaffected by stricter law enforcement in the 1980s. Accord- 
ing to the ofhcial interpretation, the decline in petty theft reflected growing 
public tolerance of the crime, which was considered too minor to report. 

A survey of damage from theft in organizations found that state-run 
enterprises averaged consistently lower financial losses than farms, factories, 
and cooperatives. Spot checks revealed that many companies lacked ele- 
mentary security procedures for protecting state property and for reporting 
thefts. Official displeasure was expressed at the fact that “no improvement 
has been evident this year. Once again, hundreds of offenses against so- 
cialist property have gone unreported.”” Management was blamed for toler- 
ating a climate of lawlessness in the workplace, for ignoring moral aspects 
of a crime, and concerning itself only with its financial consequences and 
for not bothering to take action if the amount involved was negligible or 
could be covered by company insurance. 

In one case, three factory employees claimed falsely that they had met 
production targets and were paid bonuses. Since the amount was a fraction 
of the total paid out for bonuses and since the company had fulfilled its 
overall plan, no penalties were exacted. In another case, company funds 
were used to finance a vacation abroad for a person who was not an em- 
ployee. When asked why the fraud had not been reported, the manage- 
ment took the position that it had suffered no loss because it had a gen- 
erous budget for vacations and there was money left over for this purpose. 

The official investigation of economic wrongdoing had evidently un- 
covered a degree of moral decay surpassing expectations. The more candid 
reporting about it, far from discouraging theft and influencing the public 
against it, served only to further document the deepening alienation be- 
tween the state and the citizen. 
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Alienated Hungarian Youth 
Judith Pataki 


The Hungarian authorities frankly admitted that they had failed to indoc- 
trinate the younger generation.! According to investigation by Laszl6é 
Boros and Laszlé Kéri, the great majority of young people had no political 
convictions. “What was imparted to them during their political education 
in school they find too formal, and it simply remains a peripheral factor. 
Whatever they hear about politics either in school, in youth organizations, 
or at their place of work does not become a deeply felt conviction.”* Boros 
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did not believe that the youth had been indoctrinated by an alien ideology. 
Rather, young Hungarians had, in his words, a “secondary ideology” or an 
“everyday ideology,” characterized by abstention from politics. This cre- 
ated a political vacuum which could be filled by any political ideology, 
given the appropriate circumstances. Boros thus alluded to the possibility 
that in the case of war, young Hungarians might be willing to support the 
noncommunist side. 

He also pointed out that the young people favored individualism and 
independence and rejected collectivism imposed from above. The idea of 
forming communities or thinking in terms of community rather than in 
terms of the individual was foreign to most youngsters, he indicated, but 
suggested that if young people were allowed to form their own groups 
without government interference, the attraction of individualism might 
diminish. The party monthly Tdrsadalmi szemle stated that the growing 
religious influence among young intellectuals could be partially explained 
by their unfulfilled need for a genuine, independent community life, since 
the Communist Youth League (xisz) was not successful in attracting 
young intellectuals because it could not offer interesting programs.* 

Tdrsadalmi szemle implied that the drop in party membership among 
the younger generation was due to their dissatisfaction with specific party 
programs and to the deterioration in the standard of living. Young people 
were especially dissatisfied when they saw that their income was not com- 
mensurate with the work performed and were frustrated because their in- 
come was not high enough to finance a home or to give their children 
comfortable lives. Without financial support from their parents, 25 percent 
of young people were unable to own an apartment even after eight years 
of marriage. The cost of raising children had almost doubled in six years 
since the state ceased to subsidize certain articles for children. Some young 
couples with more than one child were therefore unable to sustain them- 
selves without outside help. 

The Hswp cc met on October 9, 1984. Most of the material written 
shortly before the cc meeting confirmed that young people were facing 
serious economic problems. It was indicated that these problems could also 
be responsible for a great number of the social ills among younger Hun- 
garians, including alcoholism, a high divorce rate, and a low birth rate. 

An article in the monthly Mai magazin [today’s magazine] tried to 
answer the question of why there had been such a rapid increase in ju- 
venile criminality, including vandalism, in Hungary.* The article started 
with a general description of what these young people did. It described 
ruined parks, newly painted benches thrown into the Danube, and facades 
besmirched with slogans in indelible paint. 
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One type of vandalism received much attention from the media—the 
destruction or theft of telephone booths.’ Radio Budapest carried a re- 
port about the indifference of passers-by who stood and watched without 
doing anything while a telephone booth was being vandalized with a 
hammer. Mai magazin listed lack of concern on the part of both the of- 
fenders’ families and society as a whole was as a major factor contributing 
to deviant behavior. In an interview published in the journal, Dr. Gyérgy 
Majlath, a psychologist, found that changes occurring within the Hun- 
garian family were negative; parents concentrated only on material success. 
“In most cases emotions are lacking” in parental contact, he said. He blamed 
society as a whole because it gave young people “no goals, no plans, and 
it does not engage them [in positive activities].” He added that juveniles 
were also better developed physically than the previous generation and did 
not have an outlet for their accumulated energy and aggression, so that 
increasing numbers of young people drank alcohol and took drugs. He 
noted that their inhibitions were further reduced when they were in groups, 
because then responsibility was divided among its members, adding that 
gangs often required a young person to commit a crime before he could 
join the group.® 

Crime, including vandalism, among young people had long been a 
topic in the Hungarian media. The cultural monthly Vildgossdg [Light] 
said that the ideology of the youthful subculture was “much more critical of 
society [than in the past]: it is much more a culture of protest. . . . The 
scale [of this culture] is very wide: it includes apolitical attitudes concen- 
trating on entertainment, [political] criticism of society, and destructive 
attitudes and desperation. . . .”? The article listed six possible reasons for 
the increase in deviant juvenile subcultures: 

1. Young people were frustrated because their living standards were 
very low and their basic problems, such as housing, remained unsolved. 

2. As a result of slow economic growth, Hungary’s social structure be- 
came more rigid. Disadvantaged young people were unable to throw off 
inherited disadvantages. 

3. That the basic institutions of society, including the family, were 
in a crisis increased the insecurity of juveniles. 

4. Socialist democracy had not developed as fast as the economic re- 
form in the country, and as a result the conflicts facing young people did 
not receive prompt attention. 

5. Young people, taught “socialism” from books, perceived the dis- 
crepancy between theory and reality. 

6. Youth was more sensitive than the older generation to interna- 
tional tension, the threat of war, and ecological problems. 
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Poland’s Rising Suicide Rate 


Janusz Bugajski 





The dramatic fall in the Polish suicide rate during the democratic upsurge 
in 1980 and 1981 was halted and reversed after the imposition of martial 
law, and the incidence appeared to be increasing since then. According to 
official data compiled on the basis of police records, the total of 5,017 at- 
tempted suicides (14.25 per 100,000 of the population) in 1979 fell to 
4,693 (13-8 per 100,000) in 1980 and to 3,155 (8.8 per 100,000) in 1981. 
In 1982, the last year for which complete official figures were available, the 
total of suicides increased to 3,481 (9.6 per 100,000 of the population). 
The unofficial estimate for 1983 ranged between 4,000 and 5,000 (approxi- 
mately 12 per 100,000) and experts, including Elzbieta Karna, a psycholo- 
gist at Warsaw University, suggested that the total may have reached the 
level of the late 1970s.1 On the basis of World Health Organization statis- 
tics, this meant that Poland was in the upper-middle category on the world 
scale for suicide. 

The actual number of attempted suicides was likely to be much higher 
than the official statistic, particularly because not all cases were known to 
the police. The Catholic weekly Tygodnik Powszechny claimed that the of- 
ficial ratio of one suicide attempt for every four successful suicides was mis- 
leading, since the real number of attempts could have been up to ten times 
higher.? This claim was substantiated by Professor Brunon Holyst, Direc- 
tor of the Institute for Criminological Problems.* In 1982 the number of 
suicide attempts rose in each age group compared with 1981, an exact re- 
verse of the 1980-81 trend. About 60 percent were between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty, the sector of society most actively involved in Solidar- 
ity, on which many had pinned their hopes. During 1982 there was also a 
substantial 37 percent increase in the rate among youth under twenty, in- 
dicating its increasing sense of disillusionment.‘ 

Four out of every five suicides were attempted by males, and Poland 
continued to have a relatively low rate of female suicide on a global scale. 
In 1981 the number of suicides fell most noticeably among men, by 1,268, 
and rose most significantly among men in 1982, by 279. The trend among 
women was similar but not so dramatic. 

Even the authorities admitted that suicide in Poland could not be 
treated simply as an individual or psychological problem but as a social 
one. Professor Holyst asserted that “it is not so much that the psychologi- 
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cal reactions of contemporary society are changing but that the situation is 
attacking the individual.”® Nevertheless, officials tended to regard the rising 
number of suicides as a product of “the social crisis,” without specifying 
its political, economic, and social causes. Although the multitude of purely 
personal reasons for suicide attempts should not be underestimated, it is 
relevant to examine the social environment in which people operated and 
its influence on individual decision making. Two broad sets of intercon- 
nected factors seem to have had a significant effect on suicide rates in re- 
cent years: psychological and economic. 

Martial law, which brought in its wake widespread repression and the 
crushing of independent social, trade union, educational, and cultural ac- 
tivities, sent a shock wave throughout Polish society. While the majority 
of the population remained largely passive, either by acquiescing to gov- 
ernment policies or engaging in unofficial, clandestine pursuits, a minority 
were deeply scarred psychologically by the experience of government re- 
pression. For them the sense of hopelessness, lost prospects, and unfulfilled 
aspirations led to frustration and increasing stress.* This often manifested 
itself in a withdrawal from society or in aggressive rebellion against it; 
sometimes this aggression was turned inward. For example, disillusionment 
and despair apparently led Jerzy Zielinski, a delegate to Solidarity’s Na- 
tional Congress and a long-time opposition activist, to commit suicide in 
Warsaw on the day when martial law was declared.7 In his recent book en- 
titled Suicide: Accident or Necessity? Professor Holyst concluded that “in 
the majority of cases, suicide attempts are a rejection of the world that has 
rejected the individual.” 

Several economic factors affected suicide rates. Increasing urbaniza- 
tion, visible throughout Poland’s postwar history, was often accompanied 
by a disintegration of extended families and a general loosening of social 
ties, controls, and values. As in other industrialized countries, the sense of 
isolation and the difficulty of adjusting to an unfamiliar social environment 
played a significant part in the rise of antisocial phenomena, including sui- 
cide. Figures showed that twice as many suicides were committed in Polish 
cities as in the countryside. 

Economic hardship and deprivation often exacerbated personal and 
social stress, making people more susceptible to suicide as a form of ulti- 
mate escape. Falling living standards since the late 1970s and growing ma- 
terial scarcity accelerated after the imposition of martial law and encom- 
passed ever larger sections of society. In 1982 Dr. Julian Auleytner of the 
Labor and Social Affairs Institute conceded that at least a quarter of the 
population lived below the established subsistence level, a 50 percent in- 
crease over only eighteen months.§ It was estimated that living standards 
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for many low-income families were depressed by as much as 40 percent in 
1982 alone. Polish sociologists maintained that suicide rates among the 
poorer sections of society in urban areas were rising faster than among 
higher income groups. Attempted suicides were often a desperate cry for 
help by frustrated or lonely individuals hit the hardest by increasing eco- 
nomic problems and the disintegration of social life. 

Economic deprivation, including insufhcient accommodation and poor 
housing conditions, was intimately linked with increasing alcoholism, drug 
abuse, divorce, the break up of families, juvenile delinquency, crime, and 
suicide. According to some estimates, every twelfth Pole is an alcoholic, 
while drug addiction rose by 40 percent among the young during 1982. The 
number of divorces in that year increased by 6,500 over 1981, to stand at 
46,720, and remained at this level in 1983. Deteriorating medical care 
in the generally inadequate health services also aggravated many social 
problems, especially among the chronically ill, disabled and elderly. Offi- 
cial surveys indicated that many of these people felt that they had little 
worth living for and some chose suicide as a solution. 

Suicide attempts in Poland had to be considered against prevailing 
moral values and the teachings of the Catholic church, which strictly for- 
bade the taking of life. Despite the fact that more than go percent of the 
population was Catholic, Poland’s suicide rate was very high compared 
with other Catholic European countries. For every hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants, Spain had approximately four suicides per year, Italy six, 
and Ireland four; Poland’s average for the four years from 1979 to 1982 
was more than ten. On the other hand, it could be claimed with some jus- 
tification that despite intensive social and economic pressures, the figure 
did not approach the highest world rates precisely because Catholicism 
continued to play an important moral and preventive role. 

Trends in Poland’s suicide rate between 1979 and 1982 tended to mir- 
ror social, economic, and political developments. The dramatic decline in 
attempted suicides in 1981 reflected the sudden improvement in social con- 
ditions with the appearance of independent organizations and growing 
freedom of speech and assembly. Improvements in the nonmaterial quality 
of life compensated for the overall fall in material living standards. The 
increase in suicides since the imposition of martial law indicated the wide- 
spread loss of hope that accompanied the crushing of popular democratic 
movements. 


, 
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63 
Soviet Dissidents under Three Regimes 
Julia Wishnevsky 


The fate of Soviet dissidents has always depended on the individual in 
power. The regimes of Leonid Brezhnev, Iurii Andropov, and Konstantin 
Chernenko showed distinct variations in the efforts to eradicate sedition. 

Leonid Brezhnev ‘The campaign to rout the dissident movement was 
launched under Brezhnev in the second half of 1979. Between that time 
and Andropoy’s accession to power, it took the form for the most part of 
the mass arrest of activists, culminating in the detention on the street and 
exile without investigation or trial of Academician Andrei Sakharov. 

When Brezhnev became party leader, there was no dissident move- 
ment in the Soviet Union, with the exception of Baptist activists, nor was 
there any large-scale emigration. In the first fifteen years of Brezhnev’s rule, 
the party leadership tolerated the existence of samizdat and open opposi- 
tion in the country, limiting itself to selective, albeit quite harsh, repres- 
sion. Moreover, under Brezhnev, for the first time since the 1920s, emigra- 
tion was permitted under the guise of “rejoining relatives abroad.” As a 
result, hundreds of thousands of people, for the most part members of the 
national minorities (Jews, Germans, and Armenians), were able to leave 
the USSR.1 

The show of tolerance during the early stages of the movement, at any 
rate, could be attributed to confusion on the part of the authorities. In the 
wake of socialist-inclined underground “parties” of the Khrushchev period,” 
the Brezhnev leadership was faced with a new phenomenon: dissidents act- 
ing openly, using their own names and addresses, and emphasizing their 
desire to operate solely within the law with no intention of overthrowing 
the regime. A decisive factor was pressure from abroad: the burgeoning of 
the dissident movement in the 1970s coincided with détente between East 
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and West. This show of tolerance, unprecedented in Soviet history, never 
assumed the nature of a firm policy but rather was a matter of a relatively 
humane attitude adopted in individual cases. This was also true of the 
large-scale emigration of Jews and Germans. The process was exploited by 
the authorities to force a considerable number of Russian dissidents into 
exile. 

The final onslaught on dissidents coincided with the occupation of 
Afghanistan and the consequent abrupt cooling of relations with the 
United States and Western Europe. Brezhnev and his advisers decided 
that renunciation of expansion abroad combined with the observance of 
human rights upon which US President Jimmy Carter insisted was too 
high a price to pay for détente. 

Turii Andropov The Andropov period was marked by particular vi- 
ciousness towards dissidents, apparently to demonstrate to the world the 
omnipotence of the xcs. Under Andropov, the Soviet press claimed that all 
the participants in the human rights movement in the USSR were agents 
of US intelligence. The Soviet Public Anti-Zionist Committee was estab- 
lished, and it announced at a press conference the official decision to end 
Jewish emigration. “Pressure cells” in which violent criminals were utilized 
to torture prisoners into giving false testimony found their way from the 
provinces to the Lefortovo Central xcs Prison in Moscow. Under Andro- 
pov, political prisoners who had served their sentences were given addi- 
tional terms, as in Stalin’s days.* To simplify the process, a new article of 
the criminal code, “On Malicious Failure to Obey the Orders of the Ad- 
ministration of a Corrective Labor Institution” was introduced, making it 
possible to add three or five years to a prisoner’s term at the whim of the 
administration of a labor camp or prison.* 

On February 1, 1984, when Andropoy was almost on his deathbed, he 
signed a decree amending the law “On Criminal Liability for Crimes 
against the State” that provided harsher penalties for “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda . . . using monies or other valuable obtained from for- 
eign organizations or persons acting in the interests of those organiza- 
tions,” for “actions disrupting the work of corrective labor institutions,” 
and for repeated “‘illegal exit abroad or entry into the USSR.” Andropov’s 
decree also introduced a new article of the criminal code in addition to al- 
ready existing laws on military and state secrets, providing for penalties of 
up to eight years for “transmitting or gathering in order to transmit to for- 
eign organizations or their agents . . . information that constitutes a pro- 
fessional secret.”® 

Konstantin Chernenko In contrast with the Andropov regime, Cher- 
nenko’s even briefer tenure witnessed an effort to avoid such deliberate 
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manifestations of harshness. Outwardly, political persecution resumed much 
the same form that had characterized the pre-1979 period: dissidents were 
arrested and sentenced to the customary terms of three, five, or seven years. 
In some instances, planned show trials did not even take place. Lina Tu- 
manova, arrested for passing information about human rights to American 
diplomats, was set free in September 1984 because she was suffering from 
cancer.® 

Under Chernenko, the activities of the dissident movement moved 
from the center to the outlying republics. The Catholic Committee for the 
Defense of Believers’ Rights continued to operate in Lithuania,’ and The 
Chronicle of the Lithuanian Catholic Church continued to appear.® In 
the Ukraine, eight issues of a new samizdat journal, The Chronicle of the 
Catholic Church in the Ukraine, appeared in 1984.° In the meantime, dis- 
sidents in the rsrFsr failed to revive publications such as The Chronicle of 
Current Events, which was published from 1968 until 1982, Informatsionnyi 
biulleten V, and Vestnik pravozashchitnogo dyizhenia, which appeared 
only once, in December 1983. 

Of all the unofhcial associations in the center of the USSR, only the 
pacifist Group for the Establishment of Trust between the USSR and the 
USA remained active.!° The existence of other groups became evident only 
when there were reports of the arrest or trial of their members.1! The fact 
that a “Menshevik” group existed in Moscow until December 1984 emerged 
that way.!? 

Almost all the better-known Russian dissidents languished in camps, 
prisons, psychiatric hospitals, or exile. A list of those merely warned by the 
KeB, such as the Leningrad engineer Ernst Orlovskii or Marxist historian 
Roy Medvedev, would have been difficult to compile. 

Under Chernenko, emigration continued to decline. In 1983, the num- 
ber of ethnic Germans who received permission to resettle in West Ger- 
many was 1,447, and in 1984 it was only 913.18 At the peak of German 
emigration in 1976, 9,704 left for West Germany, and in 1979 there were 
7,226 departures.'* In 1983, 1,315 Jews left the USSR with visas for Is- 
rael;1> in 1984, only 896.1° The largest number of Jews to receive permis- 
sion to emigrate to Israel in one year, 1979, was 51,320." 

The reduction of emigration to a trickle was accompanied by a wave 
of arrests of Jewish activists that started in the summer of 1984. Their sen- 
tences ranged from a suspended one of eighteen months to four years. 
Two, Zakhar Zunshain and Iosif Berenshtein, were placed in “pressure 
cells,” where Berenshtein had his face slashed with a razor, probably losing 
the sight of his right eye forever. In Chernovtsy, the arrests of activists 
were accompanied by desecration of the local Jewish cemetery, and chil- 
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dren attacked their Jewish classmates in the schools. In Leningrad, refuse- 
niks were called in by the xcs in connection with an alleged plan by the 
“Leningrad section of the Jewish Defense League” to blow up the Hermi- 
tage and the Peter and Paul fortress.18 

The measures taken under Chernenko to isolate Soviet citizens from 
the Western world—and even from Eastern Europe—seemed relatively mild 
compared with those under Andropov. Firms that arranged to dispatch 
duty-prepaid parcels to the USSR were informed that such parcels would 
no longer be accepted: the duty had to be paid by the addressees in the 
Soviet Union.!® 

The decree signed by Chernenko concerning administrative responsi- 
bility for violations of the laws governing contact with foreigners could not 
be compared to the draconian legislation of the Andropov period. The de- 
cree provided for the introduction of fines (up to a hundred rubles for se- 
nior officials and up to fifty rubles for private individuals) for the violation 
of laws concerning sojourn in the USSR and transit across the territory of 
the USSR by foreign citizens and stateless persons. The psychological con- 
sequences of this decree far surpassed the aims of the authorities: accord- 
ing to numerous reports, the adoption of the decree was widely interpreted 
as a total ban on any unmonitored contacts between Soviet citizens and 
foreigners.”° 

Acting circumspectly, the authorities under Chernenko were able to 
reduce sharply the outflow of samizdat and information on human rights. 
This became particularly evident during Andrei Sakharov’s hunger strike of 
May through June 1984. On May 2, Sakharov’s wife Elena Bonner was 
charged under Article 190-1 of the Criminal Code of the rsrsr with “dis- 
semination of knowingly false fabrications discrediting the Soviet state and 
social system” and required to give a written deposition not to leave Gorkii. 
On August 17 she was sentenced to five years in exile. Victor Louis, a So- 
viet journalist known for his xcs contacts, hinted at the time that the sen- 
tence had been imposed “‘in order to prevent her from leaving Gorkii.””?* 

On May 6, 1984 the human rights activist Irina Kristi managed to 
travel to Gorkii. She was able to speak for several minutes to Sakharov and 
Bonner and reported that Sakharov had begun a hunger strike on May 2.7” 
After this, however, despite the enormous interest in the fate of Sakharov 
and Bonner, the authorities were able to isolate them from the outside 
world completely. None of their friends was allowed to visit them, and it 
was only in November, with the permission of the relevant authorities, that 
Sakharov’s fellow physicists from the Lebedev Institute, Efim Fradkin and 
Boris Bolotovsky, were able to call on him.?* Sakharov and Bonner’s mail 
was strictly censored. 
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The fact that so little was known about the fate of Sakharov, an indi- 
vidual in whom the West had a great interest, illustrated the difficulties of 
obtaining information about other, less celebrated, political prisoners and 
exiles. Of all the Soviet leaders since Khrushchev, Chernenko probably 
came the closest to reaching the Stalinist ideal that the fate of anyone per- 
secuted in the USSR for political reasons should be shrouded in silence. 
Although continuing his predecessors’ policy, he displayed a higher degree 
of skill in this respect than Andropoy, the former head of the xcs. 


64 
Eight Years of Charter 77 
Vladimir V. Kusin 


In a document issued on January 7, 1985, the Czechoslovak human rights 
movement named after its initial declaration, Charter 77, reflected on its 
eighth anniversary. In the eight years of its existence, Charter 77 had pub- 
lished “several hundred” documents, ranging from extensive commentaries 
to ad hoc protests, petitions, and proposals. 

One of the important developments was the creation of “the Charter 
77 milieu” or “the Charter 77 circle of influence.” Wider than the inner 
group of spokesmen and activists, this became a loose community of peo- 
ple who pursued various activities either as individuals or in groups with 
specific programs. The best known group was vons (an acronym for the 
Committee for the Defense of the Unjustly Prosecuted), which from its 
inception in 1978 issued over 400 statements on the abuse of law in Czecho- 
slovakia. Another group had been publishing monthly Informace o Charté 
77, a bulletin that contained all of the Charter’s statements in addition to 
other documents. Debates on the economy, history, philosophy, and other 
fields of human knowledge considered neglected or distorted by the regime, 
in various forms from private seminars to the exchange of letters, referred 
to the Charter even though not directly organized by it. Plays were staged 
in private homes, and there was a varied and substantial amount of literary 
activity. Charter 77 had also gained wide recognition abroad. 

Charter 77 as a Community ‘The document described Charter 77 as 
“an informal community” and claimed that it was a misperception to re- 
gard it as “a kind of closed society of initiated . . . of politically trained 
and informed specialists who act according to some kind of order and 
cherish some kind of ambition.” Charter 77 was not an alternative political 
team seeking to replace the present holders of power. Instead it strove to 
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declare its adherence to an alternative conception of values, dignity, and 
the rights of individuals. It represented a civic attitude and a civic respon- 
sibility, but it did not impose organizational discipline on its followers, nor 
did it enforce an ideological stance. Charter 77 had no “membership,” only 
its signatories. According to the document, the Charter was 


an attempt to rehabilitate the individual as a unique human being that 
cannot be gambled away or replaced and to take the individual man 
back to where he belongs, namely, the center of social activity as the 
measure of politics, the law and the system. . . . Even if this attempt 
may seem, in this world of ours, a lost battle, a solitary and futile ex- 
ercise, the Charter has an important component, namely, an em- 
bryonic element of a new and more profound universality of the future. 


Charter 77 Acknowledges Its Critics Some observers considered the 
Charter too political, others would have preferred that it “strive purpose- 
fully to achieve changes in political power and the system,” while yet oth- 
ers maintained that it could benefit only a relatively small group of people 
rather than the nation as a whole. The document conceded that Char- 
ter 77 remained a nonuniversal grouping but that it was serving as an ex- 
ample to others, who could behave as if they were signatories without actu- 
ally signing. 

The Impact and Capacity for Survival The document asserted that 
despite ostensible silence, the Czechoslovak authorities had to take the 
Charter into account. Although they did not admit it, they had been in fact 
dealing with problems that otherwise would have been ignored because 
Charter 77 pointed them out. In an almost imperceptible way, the Charter 
had thus acquired “the authority of truth.” At some levels of the power 
mechanism, the awareness of an “embryonic, independent checking capac- 
ity from below” had been spreading. 

Charter 77 reflected developments that had taken place between 
1977 and 1985 in the nation’s psyche. The shift had been away from the 
advocacy of human nights proper, as desirable as it would have been in a 
country caught up in coercion, consumerism, and circuses, toward a deeper 
moral concern for relations between the state and the public as well as be- 
tween individual human beings. Not only were human rights abused; the 
ethics of human behavior were also breaking down. At the beginning of 
1985 Charter 77 therefore planned to represent humanism rather than only 
human rights. 

“Prague Appeal” on Peace in Europe On March 11, 1985, Charter 
77 issued a document lamenting that, because of its division, “Europe is 
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not a continent of peace.” This had to be overcome purposefully and grad- 
ually, in ways acceptable to all concerned. While “special sensitivity” was 
needed, the opportunities were “not nearly as unfavorable as they might 
seem.” According to Charter 77, the Helsinki Final Act and the Madrid 
Concluding Document opened “a prospect of a reunification of Europe.” 
This was to be promoted by disarmament; the creation of nuclear-free 
zones and neutral areas; the encouragement of contacts among individuals, 
groups, and states; support for agreements on nonaggression and the non- 
use of force; the nonuse of nuclear weapons; regional agreements of all 
kinds, including a rapprochement between the European Economic Com- 
munity and the cmea; and opposition to environmental abuse. 

The document pleaded for Nato and the Warsaw Pact to start nego- 
tiating about the dissolution of their respective military organizations, the 
withdrawal of all nuclear arms stationed in or aimed at Europe and the 
withdrawal of US and Soviet troops from the territories of their respective 
European allies. Finally, European armies were to be reduced in size “to a 
level that would preclude any fear of possible attack.” 

Charter 77 Urges a Change in Social Climate ‘The letter that the 
Charter addressed to President Husak and Prime Minister Strougal on 
April 6, 1985, pointed out that while Czechoslovakia had made progress 
during the forty years of its postwar existence, other countries had also, 
and many had progressed further. ‘The Czechoslovak achievements, accord- 
ing to the Charter, had been marked by “several waves of violence and 
persecution”: “Assessing the country’s advance in the name of socialist 
ideals during the past forty years and measuring it against the prewar re- 
public or the achievements of other advanced European countries, we must 
say that the results of today do not vindicate the cruelties of the past; 
moreover, the cruelties that have not been undone to this very day con- 
tinue to have a nefarious impact on all our lives.” 

According to the Charter, people in Czechoslovakia had begun to lose 
their innermost appreciation of the country as their home. “Home means 
security, prosperity, certainty, and warmth of human relations—all of them 
feelings that have been dying out more and more in our society.” The feel- 
ing of security was adversely affected by the missiles “that have been ap- 
pearing on our territory against the will of the majority of the population.” 
Prosperity was being impeded by the “senseless bureaucratization of eco- 
nomic management.” Almost no one, “including perhaps many among 
those who govern over us,” had any sense of certainty about his job and 
the future of his children. People still treated each other well within their 
families and in “unofficial communities,” but in public, decency and kind- 
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ness had given way to nastiness, hypocrisy, bullying, fear, and helplessness. 
“The unending stream of young people escaping from the country is the 
most eloquent testimony to this sense of not really having a home.” 

The Charter proposed five measures that were “not revolutionary” to 
help improve the public’s self-confidence. 

First, political constraints on hiring and promotions were to be gradu- 
ally lifted and people judged according to their education, willingness to 
work hard, and capability. 

Second, those still suffering from the effect of past purges were to be 
allowed to return to positions commensurate with their qualifications. 

Third, the influence of “Christian and other humanitarian ideas” was 
no longer to be impeded, and bans on the publication of unofficial litera- 
ture and other works of art and scholarship were to be lifted. 

Fourth, the exercise of power was to be subjected to “public control,” 
especially by restoring the role of public opinion. 

Finally, it was proposed that “as an expression of humaneness” a gen- 
eral amnesty ought to be proclaimed to mark the fortieth anniversary of 
the end of World War II. 


65 
East Germans Occupy Embassies 
B. V. Flow 


On October 22, 1984, West German officials confirmed that four East 
German citizens had been taking refuge at the West German Embassy in 
Budapest for several weeks and were demanding permission to emigrate to 
the FRG.1 The officials also confirmed that there had been similar cases of 
East German refugees at the Budapest embassy before but that these had 
not been publicized. They claimed that the disclosure of the incident 
would have made it difficult to solve the refugee problem. The problem 
was even more difficult in Prague, where some 150 East Germans, includ- 
ing at least twenty children, had been occupying the West German mission 
since early October. 

The Prague embassy, housed in the baroque-style Lobkowitz Palace, 
was closed on October 4 after it became known that more than ninety East 
Germans had sought refuge there. The Bonn government immediately is- 
sued an appeal to East Germans not to try to extort exit permits by oc- 
cupying West German Embassies. Yet despite Bonn’s warning that the 
GDR had made clear that it would no longer guarantee under duress any 
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subsequent exit permits, it was reported that another fifty East Germans 
had gained access to the compound by scaling the two-and-half-meter gar- 
den fence and squeezing their children through the iron railings. Although 
West German officials refused to confirm the number of individuals in- 
volved, the West German news media referred to about 150 in Prague and 
eleven in Budapest. Six of the refugees in Prague, apparently having lost 
all hope of obtaining free passage to the West, left the embassy volun- 
tarily after a few days to return to the GDR. Meanwhile, Czechoslovak po- 
lice had reportedly detained five additional East Germans who had at- 
tempted to join their countrymen in the mission. Other potential emigrants 
were probably deterred by West German television accounts of the lack of 
progress in negotiations between Bonn and East Berlin. The GDR also re- 
inforced controls at the East German—Czechoslovak border and reportedly 
sent a number of East Germans back home.” 

Delicate Timing In previous similar cases, West Germany paid large 
sums in return for East German assurances that after returning home the 
refugees would be allowed to leave for the FRG. The situation in Prague, 
however, involved by far the largest group of people and was far more dif- 
ficult to solve. Relations between Bonn and East Berlin were already 
strained because of the postponement of sep leader Erich Honecker’s visit 
to the FRG and East Berlin’s subsequent hardening of its line toward the 
FRG. On one hand, there were signs that the GDR would not like to bur- 
den its relations with the FRG any further; on the other hand, it had al- 
most certainly been pressed by Moscow not to make any more concessions 
on emigration. Following his drawn-out disagreement with Moscow over 
inter-German rapprochement, Honecker’s latitude in dealing with the FRG 
apparently was severely restricted. 

It therefore came as little surprise that not much progress was made 
in the delicate negotiations conducted, as usual, by Ludwig Rehlinger, 
State Secretary in the West German Ministry for Inner-German Relations, 
and East German lawyer Wolfgang Vogel, a confidant of Honecker, who 
had often been involved in similar talks in the so-called “traffic of human 
beings.” East Berlin apparently was willing to promise the refugees freedom 
from prosecution if they returned home but appeared intransigent in its re- 
fusal to guarantee them exit permits. The remaining refugees seemed de- 
termined to remain indefinitely in the embassy rather than return home. 
One young woman told a reporter before entering the West German mis- 
sion with her husband and child that if they were sent home “the child 
will go into a home and we to prison.” Another refugee was reported as say- 
ing “we will stay here, even if it takes years.” Western diplomats also be- 
lieved that the refugees might not be allowed to resume their normal jobs, 
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lives, and education if they returned home.* Meanwhile, the Bonn govern- 
ment confirmed that talks with East Berlin were continuing and that the 
FRG would negotiate “until we reach a satisfactory solution.” Vogel, on 
the other hand, warmed against “excessive demands.” “Otherwise,” he said 
in a reference to Hungarian Cardinal Joszef Mindszenty, who had remained 
in the US Embassy in Budapest for nearly fifteen years, “we'll have the 
Mindszenty example and an unforeseeable strain on relations.’ 

The Background ‘The “sit-in” at the Prague Embassy followed a se- 
ries of similar events in 1984. Bonn’s mission in East Berlin and its embas- 
sies in other East European capitals had been faced with a steady flow of 
individuals for many years who refused to leave until granted exit permits.® 
However, the existence of this potential route to the West became public 
knowledge and a public issue in inter-German relations only after six East 
Germans entered the US Embassy in East Berlin in January 1984 and 
were permitted to go directly to the FRG after intense diplomatic negotia- 
tions. A similar solution was found for a group of twelve East Germans 
who shortly thereafter entered the FRG’s Permanent Mission in East Ber- 
lin. Despite repeated West German warnings that its embassies could not 
grant political asylum and that such matters depended entirely on the gen- 
erosity of the East German authorities, another incident, involving thirty- 
six East Germans, including the niece of East German Prime Minister 
Willi Stoph, who sought refuge in the West German Embassy in Prague, 
followed in February. Again a diplomatic solution was found, and those 
hoping to emigrate were allowed to leave the GDR after first returning 
home. The issue was submerged by the largest wave of official emigration 
(more than 30,000 people) since the erection of the Berlin Wall in 1961. 
Although clearly designed to stem the tide of unauthorized departures, the 
legally sanctioned exodus was soon followed by another embassy sit-in. A 
few weeks after the resettlement wave had abruptly stopped in May, a 
group of fifty-five East German citizens, including a state security agent, 
again resorted to occupying the West German Permanent Mission in East 
Berlin. During a five-week period of negotiations, in which the mission was 
closed, an East German couple entered the US Embassy. After being 
forcibly removed from the building by American officials, they were ar- 
rested by East German police and sentenced to eighteen months in prison. 
East Berlin finally allowed the refugees in the West German mission to 
leave, but only after Bonn had agreed to make structural changes that 
would channel visitors through a special entrance separated from the main 
building. Nevertheless, a total of 390 East Germans reportedly were ar- 
rested and tried after visiting the mission.® 

Focus on Prague ‘The restricted access to the mission in East Berlin 
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was probably one of the main reasons the East Germans again turned to 
Prague, where the West German Embassy was far more accessible and 
where the Czechoslovak police did not carry out any security checks. An- 
other reason for this new mass exodus apparently was the ill-founded hope 
that the East German authorities would be more lenient in the wake of 
the celebrations of thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the GDR. 
Instead, the incident irritated the authorities, since it contrasted unfavor- 
ably with the widely publicized slogan “The GDR Is My Home” of the 
official festivities. 

Prague had long been a tourist mecca for East Germans, both for 
shopping and meeting Western friends and relatives. When severe restric- 
tions on travel to Poland were imposed after the Solidarity-related unrest 
in 1980, Czechoslovakia remained the only country where East Germans 
could travel freely without a visa. East German citizens were allowed to 
change pM 4o a day for up to thirty days a year at a favorable exchange 
tate.’ (For Hungary, visas were needed and the exchange rate was far less 
favorable.) More than five million East German tourists went to Czecho- 
slovakia every year (compared with a million visiting Hungary). Although 
very few of them went with the intention of leaving for the West, it ap- 
peared that the West German Embassy in Prague secretly sheltered a 
steady, unpublicized stream of East Germans seeking asylum in 1984, earn- 
ing for itself the facetious name Hotel Leipziger Hof. One report quoted 
diplomats who confirmed that the embassy had housed from two to four 
East Germans at any given time during the previous twelve months.§ Al- 
though this could not be independently verified, interviews with an East 
German family in a refugee camp in the FRG seemed to confirm that as 
many as twenty-one citizens of the GDR had entered the West German 
Embassy in Prague in August. The family, which had returned home seven 
days later on assurances that they would be allowed to emigrate, did not 
know what had become of the others.® In the meantime it became known 
that a young East German woman had been turned away from the Aus- 
trian Embassy in Prague when she applied for help to emigrate to the 
MWiest.1° 

Frustration at Home Although nothing was known about the iden- 
tity of most refugees in the group, it was generally assumed that none of 
them were either prominent (as in the case of Stoph’s niece) or “problem- 
atic” (as in the case of a state security agent). The 150 exile seekers were 
apparently ordinary citizens frustrated by conditions in the GDR and the 
lack of progress in the processing of their official emigration applications to 
leave the country. 

Although East Germans were usually aware that they enjoyed the 
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highest living standard in the Soviet bloc, including well-stocked stores and 
good health care, popular resentment, fueled by exposure to West German 
television, was high. The focal point of the frustration was the official re- 
strictions on travel. This was emphasized at the synod of the East German 
Evangelical church in Greifenwald. Seizing on the official jubilee slogan 
“The GDR Is My Home,” one churchman said that East Germans could 
more easily accept their country as a homeland “if they could occasionally 
see a little more than just this home.” The sense of being locked into their 
own country had created a sense of bitterness, resignation, and frustration 
among East Germans. According to synod reports, a lifting of travel restric- 
tions would have been the most appropriate way of celebrating the na- 
tional jubilee.1 Apart from travel, however, increasing numbers of GDR’s 
citizens were citing the rapidly worsening environmental crisis as their 
main reason for wishing to emigrate. The GDR was among the European 
countries worst affected by air pollution; having failed to bring its environ- 
mental problems under control, it was facing growing public discontent.” 

According to West German officials, more than 400,000 East Germans 
had legally applied for exit permits, thereby jeopardizing their jobs and 
homes and exposing themselves to harassment from the authorities while 
waiting, sometimes for several years.1* These hundreds of thousands of ap- 
plicants were perhaps the least sympathetic to the refugees in Prague, who 
regarded them as people trying to cut in line. 

German Dilemmas Illegal emigration, one of the most conflict-ridden 
areas in sensitive inter-German relations, was not popular with the West 
German government either. While sympathetic to the plight of the indi- 
viduals involved, as well as legally and morally committed to helping them, 
Bonn was faced with developments that threatened more than just the 
ability of its missions in Eastern Europe to function effectively. More im- 
portantly, the embassy dramas threatened the long-term aim of Bonn’s 
Deutschlandpolitik, the achievement of humanitarian concessions for all 
East Germans through better relations with East Berlin. Bonn’s position 
was made particularly difficult by the fact that the GDR citizens were not 
ordinary asylum-seekers, but German citizens who, according to the FRG’s 
Basic Law, had an automatic right to West German citizenship and to 
diplomatic protection from West German Embassies. As it was impossible 
under international law to grant political asylum from a diplomatic mis- 
sion, Bonn could only issue the refugees in Prague West German passports, 
which did not entitle them to depart directly for the FRG, however, be- 
cause they lacked the exit visa stamps required by the Czechoslovak au- 
thorities for West German citizens. (Czechoslovakia recognized the 1967 
East German law claiming that there is a separate GDR citizenship. ) 
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Going Home Although the sep remained adamant in its refusal to 
make assurances on the exit visas, the majority of the refugees began to 
return home in November. Yet sixty-nine East Germans were still in the 
embassy when West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
arrived on an official two-day visit to Czechoslovakia on December 18.14 
Moreover, forty of the remaining asylum-seekers had begun a hunger strike 
on December 14 to press their demands for a binding promise of emigra- 
tion permits. Vogel and Rehlinger met with the refugees in order to 
persuade them to return home. Yet upon his return, Rehlinger said that 
he could not exclude the possibility of a stalemate as in the case of Minds- 
zenty.° West German Minister for Inner-German Relations Heinrich 
Windelen also issued an appeal from Bonn in which he said that although 
East Berlin was still refusing to make a binding promise, the refugees 
would probably be allowed to emigrate after they had all returned home. 

As a strictly inter-German affair involving neither the Czechoslovak 
regime nor the West German Foreign Ministry, the refugee drama was not 
part of Genscher’s official program. However, Genscher raised the issue 
during his talks with Czechoslovak leaders and also met with the refugees 
after winding up his official agenda. In his meeting with the refugees, which 
he described as “relaxed and friendly,” Genscher could only confirm that 
diplomatic efforts to win their freedom had failed and repeat the Kohl 
government’s advice that they should return. Although about twenty refu- 
gees left the embassy shortly afterwards (another two, however, climbed 
into the compound on December 22), nearly sixty East Germans spent 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve in the mission—agreeing, however, to aban- 
don their hunger strike. Only after Czechoslovak police increased security 
around the compound and barred further contacts between West German 
journalists and the refugees, and after warnings by Vogel and unofficial 
sources in East Berlin that time was running short for the refugees to ac- 
cept the East German offer, did groups of East Germans start to leave the 
embassy after New Year’s Day.1® By January 15, the last six refugees, de- 
scribed as a “hard core” by West German officials, had left the embassy.1” 

In early March, the first East Germans involved in the embassy drama 
in Prague arrived in the FRG. However, the group consisted only of four 
problem cases.1® West German officials said it would probably take some 
time until other asylum seekers in Prague or the other East bloc embassies 
would be allowed to emigrate, since it was likely that the GDR would only 
allow a few out at a time. 
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Baltic Lobbying at Stockholm 
Z. A. 


On the eve of the Stockholm Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe, the Soviet media launched 
a campaign against Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian nationalism and 
against the activities of Balts and Baltic associations in exile. The offensive 
started on January 14, 1984, in anticipation of the Stockholm conference. 
The propaganda campaign was exceptional for two reasons: (1) the Soviet 
media had previously ignored the Balts’ attempts to bring their views to 
the attention of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
in Helsinki in 1975 or to the follow-up meetings in Belgrade in 1978 and 
Madnd in 1980; and (2) linkage of Baltic affairs to the Helsinki process 
indicated a shift in the Kremlin’s perception of the “Baltic question.” 

On January 16 the Baltic World Conference held a meeting with the 
press in Stockholm! to draw attention to a number of issues: the extreme 
degree of militarization of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; the militaristic 
nature of Soviet education of children and youth; nuclear accidents in the 
Baltic area and inadequate precautions for their prevention; appeals in the 
Baltic republics for the establishment of a Nordic nuclear-free zone; and 
the need for the revocation of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. The Baltic 
World Conference called for the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces and 
equipment from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and appealed to the United 
Nations to help restore democracy in the three Baltic republics. 

Dated Christmas Day, 1983, a lengthy samizdat document entitled “A 
Declaration from Estonia to All Those Taking Part in the Stockholm Con- 
ference on Security Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe and to 
Peace Organizations in All Countries on the Baltic Sea”? originated in 
Estonia with an unofficial association of peace advocates that called itself 
Neutral and Nucleat-Free Balticum. The declaration addressed the con- 
ference participants in the hope of promoting “the deliverance of the 
Estonian people” and securing “the future of free nations in Europe.” The 
document enumerated the various treaties with Estonia that had been 
broken by the USSR and summarized other steps taken by the Kremlin 
to bring about the incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The 
authors quoted statements by Lenin and relevant passages from Izvestiia 
and contrasted them with actual Soviet policies toward the Baltic States. 

The declaration stated that the idea of a North European nuclear-free 
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zone, which would include Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, was welcomed 
by the people in the Baltic republics but not by the Soviet regime. Soviet 
authorities had imprisoned four signers of the Baltic appeal of October 
10, 1981, that urged the creation of a nuclear-free zone along the Baltic Sea. 

Referring to the Stockholm conference, the authors of the Estonian 
document declared: “It will be possible to . . . discuss real trust and secu- 
rity on the day that the Soviet Union brings its policy towards the occupied 
Baltic States in line with the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and gives these nations the right of free self-expression, 
self-determination, and demilitarization.” 

The organization for a Neutral and Nuclear Free Balticum urged the 
conference (1) to require that, as a precondition for international confi- 
dence and security, all the states participating be obliged to observe basic 
human rights and freedoms; (2) to demand that imprisoned Baltic hu- 
man rights advocates be released; (3) to take steps to create a nuclear-free 
zone in Northern Europe that would include Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania; (4) to accept the recommendation of the European Parliament in 
January, 1983, that the issue of decolonization of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania be put on the agenda of future follow-up sessions of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe.* 


67 
The Ottawa Conference 
Roland Eggleston, Edith Markos, and Alfred Reisch 





The Ottawa Conference convened in May 1985 to examine how the thirty- 
five states that signed the Helsinki accords in 1975 had been honoring 
their human rights commitments and to present conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the participating governments. At the preparatory stage, 
one of the most important elements was the demand, made by the United 
States and backed by all the Western allies, that the first and last weeks 
of the main meeting be open to the press. The West argued that human 
rights affected the entire world, and that the public therefore had a right 
to be informed about the proceedings. This was rejected by the Soviet 
Union and its allies, who preferred that accusations against them receive as 
little publicity as possible. It was eventually agreed that the sessions on the 
closing day should be open. 

Another major issue at the preparatory session was the Soviet attempt 
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to have the daily sessions of the main meeting end promptly at 5:30 P.M. 
This was unacceptable to the West and most of the neutral countries be- 
cause they believed that the Soviet Union could thus manipulate the ses- 
sions to limit debate. The West wanted each daily session to last until 
there was a consensus of all thirty-five states to end it and eventually won 
the point. 

The third major issue was the closing date of the conference in June. 
The Soviet Union proposed closing it a few days before the allotted six 
weeks; the West and the neutral countries opposed this as a bad precedent 
and won this point also. 

Human rights activists and émigré organizations held anticommunist 
demonstrations and marches. On May 7, the opening day of the main 
meeting, an organization calling itself the Ukrainian Liberation League, 
along with the Canadian Committee for Soviet Jewry, marched on the So- 
viet embassy. Other groups marched on the Czechoslovak and Romanian 
embassies. Canadian representatives of the Polish labor union Solidarity 
were present to remind the delegates of the suppression of human rights in 
Poland. An information post in the hotel directly opposite the conference 
center provided journalists with facts about suppression of human rights 
in Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet Union was able to block open sessions because of the con- 
ference regulation that all agreements had to be unanimous. However, 
Western delegations and many of the neutrals provided the press with 
copies of their speeches immediately after they had been delivered at the 
conference. The United States appointed a professional information off- 
cer, Edward Alexander, who attended all the sessions as a member of the 
US delegation and took notes on the speeches, including those made on 
behalf of the Warsaw Pact. He then held open briefings for all the jour- 
nalists in the press room. 

The Soviet Union did distribute the two speeches given by its delega- 
tion leader, Vsevolod Sofinskii, on the opening day, May 7. One dealt 
with the fortieth anniversary of the end of World War II, the other was 
a paean lauding the social benefits that the USSR allegedly provided for 
its population. 

In the months before the conference the United States attempted to 
persuade the Soviet Union in informal conversations to resolve some of 
the major human rights issues, with the argument that this could ease in- 
ternational tensions and also improve the atmosphere at the conference. 
The Soviet response was negative. 

In testimony before congressional members of the US Commission 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe after the conference, the head of 
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the US delegation, Richard Schifter, explained that a decision had been 
made to speak plainly and clearly about human rights violations in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. He said it was decided to concentrate 
on human nghts violations which, in the US view, could be corrected rela- 
tively easily, without requiring systematic change in the Soviet Union or 
the other states.1 

During the conference, Schifter presented three papers that contained 
the main US arguments. The first dealt with restrictions on freedom of ex- 
pression in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The second 
concerned religious restraints in the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 
The third was a statement on discrimination against national minorities 
in the Soviet Union and Bulgaria. Each of these papers was accompanied 
by an annex listing individual cases to illustrate the arguments advanced 
in the text. Schifter then named about two hundred individuals. 

Schifter also presented a detailed comparison of the social and eco- 
nomic situation in the United States and in the Soviet Union. He con- 
cluded that the West had progressed further in meeting basic human, so- 
cial, and economic aspirations than the Soviet Union. This statement was 
presented as an answer to the daily criticisms of conditions in the West by 
the Soviet delegation. The Soviet Union sought to focus the conference 
on social and economic rights rather than on individual liberties. 

Other Western delegations, notably those of Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, and West Germany, also clashed frequently with the Soviet Union. 
On May 14, Britain and West Germany were involved in bitter disputes 
with the Soviet Union. Even though it took place behind closed doors be- 
cause of the Warsaw Pact’s refusal to admit the press, Western diplomats 
slipped out periodically to give reporters running accounts. The dispute 
began with a speech by the British negotiator, Sir Anthony Williams, 
which condemned the repression of religious groups in the USSR. It also 
criticized the harassment of leading members of Solidarity in Poland, re- 
ptisals against the Charter 77 movement in Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria’s 
oppression of its Turkish minority. Williams was immediately answered 
by Sofinskii, and for nearly three hours they alternately took the floor to 
respond to each other’s accusations. The argument ranged over social prob- 
lems in Britain, the struggle against Irish Republican Army terrorists in 
Northern Ireland, and the use of Yiddish and Hebrew in the USSR and 
Gaelic in Scotland. The Soviet diplomat made no attempt to answer any 
specific charges of human rights violations. 

Sofinskii also criticized unemployment in West Germany and the 
Federal Republic’s treatment of its Turkish and other foreign workers. 
This attack was apparently prompted by a speech earlier in the day by the 
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West German delegation leader, Ekkehard Eickhoff, criticizing the restric- 
tions that the Soviet Union placed on the emigration of ethnic Germans. 
The West German representative responded to the new charges with a 
strong statement that in his country the labor unions were free and that 
they ensured protection of the rights of the Turkish workers. 

A bitter argument between Turkey and Bulgaria centered on Bulgaria’s 
oppression of its Turkish minority and on its campaign to compel the 
Turks to accept Slavic names. Bulgaria denied that it had a Turkish mi- 
nority, asserting that those previously described as Turks were really Bul- 
garians who had been compelled to change their nationality. 

On May 23, the deputy head of the Hungarian delegation, Laszlo 
Demus, said that his government rejected nationalism in all of its forms 
and that it opposed any attempt to instigate nationalist feelings, harm- 
ful prejudices, and forcible assimilation.? His speech attracted special atten- 
tion, especially after Turkey’s comments on Bulgaria’s forcible assimilation 
of its Turkish minority. 

Demus said that the rights of minorities were of “paramount impor- 
tance to [his] government and the Hungarian people,” since many Hun- 
garians were living in countries bordering Hungary and in various other 
parts of the world. Although he did not refer to the difficulties encountered 
by ethnic Hungarians in Romania and Czechoslovakia, he said that these 
groups formed “a bridge between the Hungarian and neighboring people.” 
Several Western countries, led by West Germany, praised the speech and 
interpreted it as an indirect criticism of Romania’s treatment of its large 
Hungarian minority. 

Having failed to report the Hungarian delegation’s speech of May 23 
about national minorities, on June 5 the Hungarian media did mention 
the joint document presented in Ottawa on May 30 by the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the GDR proposing that “differences in 
ideological views should not be allowed to damage interstate relations.’’* 
According to Radio Budapest, the joint motion “rejected any use of the 
human rights issue to foment hostility between peoples and to aggravate 
tension” and suggested that cooperation on human rights issues should 
respect “the principles of noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
states and of equality amongst nations.” By subscribing to the latter state- 
ment out of loyalty to its Warsaw Pact allies, Hungary endorsed the same 
principles that Romania had invoked when it refused to discuss the issue 
of the Hungarian national minority within its borders. 

On May 10, about two thousand Canadians and Americans of Hun- 
garian origin marched through the streets of Ottawa to protest the treat- 
ment of the Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia and Romania. After 
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holding brief rallies at the Czechoslovak and Romanian embassies, they 
marched past the site of the human rights conference. Spokesmen for the 
Canadian branch of the Hungarian Human Rights Association presented 
a petition asking the United Nations to create a commission to investigate 
the treatment of the Hungarian minorities in Romania and Czechoslovakia. 

During the two-week review of the violations of the human rights pro- 
visions of the 1975 Helsinki Final Act, the West—led by the United States, 
with strong support from Britain, West Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands—concentrated on criticizing the East bloc’s persecution of the Hel- 
sinki monitoring groups and the oppression of religious groups. It also con- 
demned the misuse of psychiatry to punish civil rights activists, defended 
the rights of national minorities, and took issue with emigration restric- 
tions. The review phase of the conference ended on May 28. 

The West was generally satisfied with its achievements at the confer- 
ence. The US delegation leader, Schifter, said that the representatives of 
the West had been able to make it clear to the Soviet Union that they 
were not going to forget human rights and would return to the issue of So- 
viet violations at every possible opportunity until improvements were made. 
While the emphasis during the conference had been on the Soviet Union 
as the chief violator of human rights, the behavior of its East European 
allies in this regard had not gone unnoticed or unchallenged. Schifter ex- 
pressed the belief that the US delegation in Ottawa had also succeeded in 
communicating the message that the improvement of Soviet-American 
relations depended to a considerable extent on the Soviet human rights 
record. Other Nato countries, particularly Britain, the Netherlands, and 
West Germany, also made this point. 

On June 7, Western spokesmen accused the Soviet Union of obstruct- 
ing the preparation of the final document. They claimed that the USSR 
and some of its allies, particularly East Germany and Czechoslovakia, en- 
gaged the conference in long discussions of propaganda issues that could 
not possibly be included in the document. This, they said, limited the 
time available to consider the texts on the human rights problems for 
which the conference had been convened. 

There were forty-five resolutions on the agenda, but only those which 
won the support of all thirty-five participating states could be included in 
the document. Western diplomats charged that most of the eighteen reso- 
lutions submitted by the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies con- 
tained standard anti-Western propaganda. 

Those sponsored by East Germany were described as typical. One 
suggested that the conference express concern that in some countries peo- 
ple were too poor to pay for medical treatment and called for legislation to 
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allow free medical care. Another East German resolution indicated “deep 
concern that poverty and hunger are increasing in some countries with 
generally high living standards and surpluses in foodstuffs and other goods.” 
This was apparently aimed at the United States in particular. The USSR 
tabled a resolution calling on the conference to express “concern at the 
existence in some countries of large numbers of homeless people who, be- 
cause of their situation, are doomed to suffering, poverty and, not infre- 
quently, to death.” 

Western diplomats said that these and similar Warsaw Pact resolu- 
tions reflected the approach taken by the Warsaw Pact throughout the 
course of the meeting in Ottawa. Whenever a Western country criticized 
the USSR or its allies for persecuting individual human rights activists, the 
Soviet delegation responded by charging that the West practiced discrimi- 
nation in health, education, and other areas as well as against women and 
minorities. To support the charges, it cited statistics which usually came 
from the leftwing press. One Western diplomat said that they were mostly 
“fncorrect, untrue or falsified.” The West responded to each charge with 
details about the facilities provided for the underprivileged, but these were 
ignored by the Warsaw Pact delegations. The Soviet Union and its allies 
insisted that their resolutions be given priority in the discussions about 
the final document. 

Western representatives also charged that some Warsaw Pact resolu- 
tions had been submitted only to counter Western resolutions. As an ex- 
ample, they pointed to the Soviet resolution on health and psychiatry, 
which was presented after the United States and Britain offered a text 
stating that individuals should not be subjected to psychiatric practices 
which violated human rights and fundamental freedoms. The proposal was 
aimed at the Soviet practice of punishing human rights activists by com- 
mitting them to psychiatric institutions. Victims released from these in- 
stitutions had reported they were subjected to massive doses of powerful 
drugs. Five days after the Western resolution was submitted, the USSR 
presented a counterproposal that called on the conference to declare that 
“politicization and a biased approach occurring in the activities of a num- 
ber of national and international psychiatric institutions run counter to 
medical ethics.” Western diplomats regarded this proposal as an attack on 
attempts by the World Psychiatric Association in 1983 to expel the Soviet 
Psychiatric Association for collaborating in the authorities’ misuse of psy- 
chiatry to punish human rights activists. The Soviet Union had withdrawn 
from the organization six months before the 1983 congress of the World 
Psychiatric Association. 

According to the West, not all Warsaw Pact proposals were propa- 
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ganda. Separate resolutions by Bulgaria and Romania on women’s rights 
had some similarities with a resolution on the same subject proposed by 
neutral Austria and Sweden. The main concern of the West and of neu- 
trals such as Switzerland was, however, that the final document include 
significant statements on human rights issues. 

In the end, however, no document was issued. Ottawa became the first 
conference in the Helsinki process to adjourn without a statement recording 
that a meeting had taken place. A final document could have been pre- 
pared recording agreement on a number of secondary issues while ignor- 
ing the human rights debate which had dominated the six-week meeting. 
The West, supported by many of the neutral and nonaligned countries, 
rejected this approach as dishonest. 

The neutral and nonaligned delegations then made an intensive effort 
to obtain agreement on a short document that firmly recommended an- 
other meeting to examine human rights problems. The West also sup- 
ported this, but the Soviet Union and its allies did not. Although they 
were prepared to accept some statements projecting a future meeting, their 
proposals did not meet the expectations of the West and most of the 
neutrals. Negotiations continued until the early hours of the closing day 
of the conference, June 17. However, since an acceptable compromise 
could not be reached, no document was produced. 

In the closing ceremonies later that day, many delegations, including 
those of the Soviet Union and its allies, declared that the conference had 
been useful. Some expressed the hope that the Helsinki review conference, 
scheduled to begin in Vienna in 1986, would convene another meeting 
dealing with human rights. 

For the West there were some benefits from the protracted debate 
over the final document. The nato alliance and the European Common 
Market jointly composed a draft final document expected to serve as the 
basis of a unified Western human rights campaign in the coming years. It 
contained several paragraphs that explained the practical expression of reli- 
gious freedom. Another affirmed the right of individuals to monitor gov- 
ernment compliance with the Helsinki Final Act. Other paragraphs rec- 
ommended monitoring procedures for criminal trials and called for a 
reduction in the period during which a prisoner could be kept incom- 
municado. The Soviet Union and its allies had also composed a draft final 
document that emphasized socioeconomic rights: housing, education, free- 
dom from hunger, and the right to work. 

In his testimony in June 1985 to the congressional members of the 
US Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, the head of the 
US delegation, Schifter, reported that all that could be achieved under 
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the circumstances had been achieved. He stated that the Soviet refusal to 
participate in the preconference talks made it clear that it would not be 
possible to produce a meaningful concluding document. A six-week con- 
ference could not bind the Soviet government to change its conduct in its 
domestic affairs. 

In Schifter’s view, the conference had produced a number of benefits. 
Among them was the delivery of the message that an improvement in hu- 
man rights performance could improve a country’s relations with the West. 
Schifter said that he believed that some of the smaller Warsaw Pact dele- 
gations had understood the message and conveyed it to their governments 
upon return. In time, that message had the potential of contributing to a 
change in Soviet policies. 
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“Debasement of the Communal Coin?” Hospoddrské noviny, no. 42, 19 October 
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See Czechoslovak Situation Report/5, RFER, 16 March 1983, item 5. 
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